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we BOOK v. 


of the Rey of 5 WILLIAM and Queen 
ARY. | . 8 


If. NOW begin, on the firſt ig of 1689: 
May, 1705, to proſecute this Work; N | 
and have before me a reign chat Tue r 
t the new | 
drew upon it an univerſal expecta- R. eign. 
tion of great things to follow, from 

8 ſuch auſpicious deginnings; and 

From fo general a joy as was ſpread over theſe Na- 

tions, and all the neighbouring Kingdoms and 
States ; of whom, ſome had apprehended a general 
depreſſion, if not the total ruin of the Proteſtant 


by the French in the deſign of enſlaving 

the reſt of Europe, that the check which the 
Revolution in England ſeemed to promiſe, put a 
new life in thoſe, who before were ſunk in achatr 
. 3 It 


— 


— — 2 — 


— —ñ' mower eg 


a _— —— — 
ot gran ri 
* 


2 : 
1689. 


The ef- 
fects of the 
King's ill 
health. 


The HIsToRY of the Reign 


9 It ſeemed to be a double-bottomed Monarchy, 


> where there were two Joint-Sovereigns z but thoſe 


who knew the Queen's temper and principles, had 
no apprehenſions of divided Councils, or of a diſ- 
tracted Government. 5 | 
That which gave the moſt melancholy proſpect, 
was the il] ſtate of the King's health, whoſe ſtay 
ſo long at St. James's without exerciſe or hunting, 
which, was ſo much uſed by him that it was be- 
come neceſſary, had brought him under ſuch a 
weakneſs, as was like to have very ill effects: And 
the face he forced himſelf to ſet upon it, that it 
might not appear too much, made an impreſſion 
on his temper. He was apt to be peeviſh : It put 
him under a neceſſity of being much in his cloſet, - 
and of being ſilent and reſerved; which, agreeing 
ſo well with his natural diſpoſition, made him go 
off from what all his friends had adviſed, and he 
had promiſed them he would ſet about, of being 
more viſible, open, and communicative. The Na- 
tion had been ſo much accuſtomed to this, in the 


two former reigns, that many ſtudied to perſwade 
him it would be neceſſary for his affairs to change 


his way, that he might be more acceſſible, and 
freer in his courſe, He ſeemed reſolved on it: 


But he ſaid, his ill health made it impoſſible for 
him to execute it: And ſo he went on in his for- 


mer way, or rather he grew more retired, and was 


not eaſily come at, nor ſpoke to. And in a very 
few days, after he was ſet on the Throne, he went 


out to Hampton-Court : And from that palace he 
came into Town only on Council days. So that 


the face of a Court, and the rendezvous, uſual in 
the publick rooms, was now quite broke. This 
gave an early and general diſguſt. The gaiety and 


the diverſions of a Court diſappeared. And, tho? 


the Queen ſet herſelf to make up, what was want- 


ing in the King, by a great vivacity and chearful- 
neſs; yet when it appeared that ſhe meddled not 
in buſineſs, ſo that few found their account- in 


making 
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0 making their court to her, tho? ſhe gave a wonder- 1689. 
n | full content to all that came near her, yet few came. 
2 The King found the air of Hampton - Court 

agreed ſo well with him, that he reſolved to live 


d, the greateſt part of the year there. But that pa- 

y | lace was ſo very old built, and fo irregular, that a 

>, deſign was formed of raiſing new buildings there, 

e- for the King and the Queen's Apartments. This 

. ſhewed a reſolution to live at a diſtance from Lon- 

ad don: And the entring ſo ſoon on ſo expenſive a a 

it building, afforded matter of cenſure to thoſe, who 

on were diſpoſed enough to entertain it. And this 

ut ſpread a univerſal diſcontent in the City of Lon- 

et, don. And theſe ſmall and almoſt indiſcernable 

ng . beginnings and ſeeds of ill humour, have ever ſince 

20 gone on in a very viſible encreaſe and progreſs. . 

he The firſt thing the King did, was, to chooſe A new 
ing 2 Miniſtry, and to ſettle a Council. The Earl of Migiftry. 

Ja- Shrewſbury was declared Secretary of State, and 

the had the greateſt ſhare of the King's Confidence. 

1 0 No exception could be made to the choice, except 

nge on account of his youth. But he applied himſelf 

and to buſineſs with great diligence, and maintained 

*: his candor and temper with more reſervedneſs 

for than was expected from one of his age. It was 

for- for ſome time under conſideration, who ſhould be |; 
was the other Secretary; at laſt the Earl of Notting- a 
very ham was pitched on. He had oppoſed the Settle- 

vent ment with great earneſtneſs, in his copious way of 
e he ſpeaking. But he had always ſaid, that, tho* he „ 
that Would not make a King, yet, upon his principles, Ty 
il in he could obey him better than thoſe, who were ſo 
This much ſet on making one. The High Church Party 
and did apprehend, that the oppoſition they had given 

tho! the King's advancement, and the zeal that others 
yant- had ſhewed for it, would alienate him from them, 
arful- and throw them into other hands, from whom no 
not good was to be expected for them: And they 
nt in ooked for ſevere revenges for the hardſhips they 


aking had put on theſe in the end of King Charle:'s 
| | B 2 Reign, 
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"1689. Reign. This grew daily upon that party, and 
made them begin to look back toward King James. 
So, not to provoke ſo great a Body too much, it 

was thought adviſeable to employ the Earl of Not- 

The Earl tingham. The great increaſe of Chancery buſineſs 

* 2 had made many apprehend, it was too much to be 
che truſted to one, perſon: So it was reſolved to put 

ment un- the Chancery in Commiſſion; And the Ear] of 
acceptable Nottingham was propoſed to be the firſt in the 
Wins, Commiſſion, but he refuſed it. So Maynard, 

85 Keck, and Rawlinſon, three eminent Lawyers, 

were made the three Commiſſioners of the Great 

Seal. And ſoon after that, the Earl of Notting- 

BE ham was appointed Secretary of State. This gave 
7 as much fatisfaftion to all the High Party, as it 
begot jealouſies and diſtruſt in others. The one 
hoped for protection and favour by his means: 
They reckoned, he would infuſe all the Preroga- 
tive Notions into the King; and give him fuch a 
jealouſy of every ſtep that the others ſhould make 
in prejudice of theſe, that from thence the King 
_ would ſee cauſe to fuſpect all the ſhew of kindneſs 
that they might put on to him, when at the ſame 
time they were undermining ſome of thoſe Prero- 
gatives, for which the Earl of Nottingham ſeemed 
to be ſo zealous. This had a great effect on the 
King, who, being ignorant Nr our Conſtitution. 
and naturally cautious, ſaw cauſę enough to diſ- 
- like the heat he found among thoſe, who expreſſed 
much zeal for him, but who, feemed, at the 
ſame time, to have with it a great mixture of Re- 
publican principles. They, on the other hand, 
were much offended at the employing the Earl of 
Nottingham. And he gave them daily cauſe to 
be more diſpleaſed at it: For he ſet himſelf with 
a moſt eager partiality againſt the whole Party. 
and againſt all the morions made by them: And 
he ſtudied to poſſeſs the King with a very bad opi- 
nion of them. And, whereas Secretaties of State 
have a particular allowance for ſuch Spies as they 
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eniploy to procure intelligence, how exact ſoever 1689. 
he might be in procuring Foreign intelligence, he WWW 
ſpared no coſt nor pains to have an account of all 
that paſſed in the City, and in other angry cabals : 

And he furniſhed the King very copiouſly that 
way; which made a deep impreflion on him, 
and had very bad effects. The Earl of Danby 
was made Marquiſs of Carmarthen, and Prefi- 
dent of the Council: And Lord Halifax had the 
Privy Seal. The Jaſt of theſe had gone into all 
the ſteps, that had been made for the King, with 
great zeal, and by- that means was hated by the 
High Party, whom for diſtintion ſake I Will! 
hereafter call TORIES, and the other WHIGS: 
Terms that I have ſpoken much againſt, and have 
ever hated : But to avoid making always a longer 
deſcription, I muſt uſe them; they being now be- 
come as common as if they had been words of our 
Language. Lord Halifax ſoon ſaw that his friend- 
ſhip with the Whigs was not like to laſt long: His 
oppoſing the Excluſion ſtuck till deep with them: | | 
And the buſineſs' of the Quo Warranto's, and the 1 
delivering up of Charters, was caſt on him: The | | 
flowneſs of relieving Ireland was alſo charged on 
him: He had for ſome time great credit with the 
King; tho* his Mercurial Wit was not well ſuited 
with the King's Phlegm. Lord Carmarthen could 
not bear the equality, or rather the preference that 
ſeemed to be given to Lord Halifax : And there- 
"on ſet on the ſtorm that quickly broke out upon 
im. ä | 
'Lord Mordaunt was made Earl of Monmouth, 
and firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury : And Lord 
Delamer made Earl of Warrington *, was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : Lord Godolphin was 
likewiſe brought into the Treaſury, to the great 
grief of the other two; who ſoon ſaw, that the 
King conſidered him more than them both. For, 
* He was not made Ear! of Warrington till after his removal 
from the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
8 B 3 5 
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1689. as he underſtood Treaſury buſineſs well, ſo his calm 
HY > and cold way ſuited the King's temper. The Earls | 
of Monmouth and Warrington, tho* both moſt 
violent Whigs, became great enemies: The for- 
mer was generous, and gave the inferior places 
freely; but fought out the men who were moſt 
noted for Republican Principles, for them all: 
And the other, they ſaid, ſold every thing that 
was in his power. The Privy Council was com- 
| poſed chiefly of Whigs. | | j 
') | TheJudg- Nothing gave a more general ſatisfaction than 
es well the naming of the Judges; the King ordered every 
cChoien. Privy Counſellor to bring a liſt of twelve: And 
| out of theſe, twelve very learned and worthy Judges 
were cheſen. This nomination was generally well 
received over the Nation. The firſt of theſe was 
Sir John Holt, made Lord Chief Juſtice of Eng- 
land, then a young man for ſo high a poſt, who 
maintained it all his time with a high reputation 
for capacity, integrity, courage, and great diſ- 
patch. So that ſince the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale's 
time, that Bench has not been ſo well filled as it 
wes by him, 5 | | 
The King's chief perſonal favour lay between 
Benthink and Sidney: The former was made Earl 
of Portland, and Groom of the Stole, and con- 
tinued for ten years to be entirely truſted by the 
King; and ſerved him with great fidelity and ob- 
ſequiouſneſs: But he could never bring himſelf to 
be acceptable to the Engliſh Nation. The other 
was made firſt, Lord Sidney, and then Earl of 
Rumney ; And was put in ſeveral great poſts. He 
was made. Secretary of State, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Maſter of the Ordnance ; But he was 
ſo ſet on pleaſure, that he was not able to follow 
buſineſs with a due application. The Earls of De- 
vonſhire and Dorſet had the white Staffs : The firſt 
was Lord Steward, and the other yas Lord Cham- 
bexlain: And they being both Whigs, the houſ- 
hold was made yp. of ſuch, except where there were 
| | buyers 
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| buyers for places, which were ſet to ſale: And 1689. 


tho' the King ſeemed to diſcourage that, yet he did WWW 
not encourage propoſitions, that were made for the ü 
detecting thoſe practices. Thus was the Court, 

the Miniſtry, and the Council compoſed. The 
Admiralty was put in commiſſion: And Herbert 

made Earl of Torrington, was firſt in the commiſ- 

ſion. He tried to dictate to the Board: And, when 

he found that did not paſs upon them, he left it; 

and ſtudied all he could to diſparage their conduct: 


And it was thought, he hoped to have been ad- 


vanced to that high truſt alone. | | 

The firſt thing propoſed to be done, was to turn The Con- 
the Convention into a Parliament, according to the un 
precedent ſet in the year 1660, This was oppoſed, 3 
by all the Tories. They ſaid, Writs were indiſ- ment. 
penſible to the being of a Parliament. And, tho 
the like was done at the Reſtoration, yet it was 
ſaid, that the Convention was then called, when 


there was no King nor Great Seal in England: And 


it was called by the conſent of the lawful King, and 


was done upon a true and viſible, and not on a 
pretended neceſſity: And they added that, after 
all, even then the Convention was not looked on 
as a legal Parliament: Its acts were ratified in a 


fubſequent Parliament; and from thence they had 


their authority. So it was moved, that the Con- 
vention ſnould be diſſolved, and a new Parliament 

ſummoned: For in the joy which accompanied the 
Revolution, men well effected to it were generally 


choſen: And it was thought, that the damp, which 


was now ſpread into many parts of the Nation, 
would occaſion great changes in a new election. 
On the other hand, the neceſſity of affairs was ſo 
preſſing, that no time was to be loſt: A delay of 
forty days might be the total loſs of Ireland; and 
ſtop all our preparations at Sea: Nor was it ad- 
viſeable, in ſo critical a time, to put the Nation 
into the ferment, which a new election would oc- 
caſion. And it was reaſonable to expect, that thoſe 
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1689. who had ſer. che King on the Throne, would be 
rye 


Some Bi- 


Mops 


leave the 


Parlia- 
ment. 


from it, for a bill of Toleration, and another of 


to me, they were the ſame that he had prepared 


a warm imagination: And at the time of the 


and adviſed all the Gentlemen, that he ſaw, to 0 | 


Sancroft of Canterbury, Thomas of Worceſter, 


the mean while, that they might recommend them- 
ſelves by a ſhew of moderation, ſome of them 


during the Debates of the Excluſion: But then 


£ 2 of that kind were looked on as artifices, to 
lay th 


more zealous to maintain him there, than any new 
ſet of men could poſſibly be: And thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to a King, de N hit likewiſe ſubmit 
to a Parliament, de facto. So the bill paſt: And 
a day was ſet for the call of both Houfes, and for 

requiring the Members to take the Oaths. | 


Eight Biſhops abſented themſelves, who were 


Lake of Chicheſter, Turner of Ely, Lloyd of | 
Norwich, Ken of Bath and Wells, Frampton of | 
Glouceſter, and White of Peterborough. ' But in 


moved the Houſe of Lords, before they withdrew 


Comprehenſion : And theſe were drawn and offer- } 
ed by the Earl of Nottingham: And, as he ſaid 


for the Houſe of Commons in King Charles's time, 


e heat of that time, and to render the Church 

more popular. After thoſe motions were 
made, the Biſhops that were in the Houſe with- 
drew: Sancroft, Thomas, and Lake, never came: 
The two laſt died ſoon after. Ken was a man of 


King's firſt landing, he declared heartily for him, 


and join with him, But during the Debates in the 
Convention, he went with great heat into the no- 
tion of a Prince Regent. And now, upon the call 

of the Houſe, he withdrew into his Dioceſe, He 
changed his mind again, and wrote a paper, per- 


_ {wading the Clergy to take the Oaths, which he 


ſhewed to Dr. Whitby, who read it, as the Dr. 
has told'me often. His Chaplain, . Dr. Eyre, did 
alſo tell me, that he came with him to London, 


Wjhere at firſt he owned he was refolved to go to 


ah the 
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the Houſe of Lords, and to take the Oaths. But 1689. 


the firſt day after he came to Town, he was pre- 9 


vailed on to change his mind: And he has conti- 
nued ever ſince in à very warm oppoſition to the 
Government. Sancroft went on in his unactive 
ſtate, ſtill refuſing the Oaths, but neither acting 
nor ſpeaking, except in great confidence, to any 
againſt their taking them. Theſe Biſhops did one 
thing very inconſiſtent with their other actions, 


and that could not be eaſily reconciled to the rules 


of good conſcience. All preſentations are directed 
to Biſhops, or to their Chancellors. But, by a 


general agreement in the year 1660, the Biſhops 
reſol ved to except out of the Patents, that they 


ave their Chancellors, the power of giving In- 
ſtitution into Cures, which, before that, the 
Chancellors were empowered to give in the Biſhops 


abſence.” Now the Biſhops were bound to ſee that 


the Clergy, before they gave them Inſtitution, 
took the Oaths to the Government. In order 
therefore to decline the doing this, and yet avoid 
the actions of Quare Impedit, that they would 
be liable to, if they did not admit the Clerks pre- 
ſented to them, they gave new Patents to their 
Chancellors, empowering them to give Inſtitution; 
which they knew could not be done, but by ten- 
dring the Oaths. So they gave authority to Lay- 
men, to admit men to Benefices, and to do that 
which they thought unlawful, as was the ſwearing 
to an Uſurper againſt the lawful King. Thus it 
appeared, how far the Engagement of Intereſt and 


4 


7 


parties can run men into contradictions. = 


Upon the Biſhops refuſing the Oaths, a Bill was 
brought into the Houſe of Commons, requiring all 
perſons to take them by a prefixed day, under ſe- 
veral forfeitures and penalties. The Clergy that 
took them not, were to fall under ſuſpenſion for 


ſix months, and at the end of thoſe, they were to 
de deprived. This was followed with a particular 


eagerneſs by ſome, who were known enemies to 
* . . wwe 7 $3 #4 2 We” the 
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16 89. the Church : And it was then generally believed, 
WY that a great part of the Clergy would refuſe the 


I was 


- made Bi-. 


thop of 
Saliſbury. 


Oaths. So they hoped to have an advantage 
againſt the Church by this means. Hambden per- 
ſwaded the King to add a period to a Speech he 


made, concerning the Affairs of Ireland, in which 


he propoſed the admitting all Proteſtants to ſerve 
in that War. This was underſtood to be intended 
for taking off the Sacramental Teſt, which was 
neceſſary by the Law, to qualify men for employ- 
ments, and was looked on as the chief ſecuri 

the Church of England had, as it excluded Dil. 
ſenters from all employments. And it was tri- 
ed, if a bargain could be made, for excuſing the 
Clergy. from the Oaths, provided the Diſſenters 
might be excuſed from the Sacrament, The King 
put this into his Speech, without communicating 
it to the Miniſtry: And it had a very ill effect. 
It was not only rejected by a great majority in 
both Houſes ; 3 it very much heightened the 
prejudices againſt the King, as bearing no great 
affection to the Church of England, when he pro- 
95 5 the opening ſuch a door, which they be- 
ieved would be fatal to them. The rejecting this, 


made the act impoſing the Oaths to be driven on 
with the more zeal. This was in debate when I 


came into the Houſe of Lords : For Ward, Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury, died this Winter: Many ſpoke 
to the King in my favour, without my knowledge, 
The King made them no anſwer. But a few days 


after he was ſet on the Throne, he of his own 


motion named me to that See: And he did it in 


terms more obliging than uſually fell from him. 


When I waited on the Queen, ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped L 


would now put in practice thoſe notions, with whicl 


1 had taken the liberty often to entertain her. All 


the forms of the congè delire, and my Election, 


| were carried on with diſpatch. But a great diffi- 


culty was in view. Sancroft would not fee me; 
and he refuſed to conſecrate me. So by Law, 


When 
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when the Mandate was brought to him, upon not 1689. 


he obeying it, he muſt have been ſued in a Premu- - 
MC Minire: And for ſome days, he ſeemed determined | 
Se to venture that: But as the danger came near, he 

he prevented it, by granting a Commiſſion to all the 

% ® Biſhops of his Province, or to any three of them, 

© in conjunction with the Biſhop of London, to ex- 

a erciſe his Metropolitical authority during pleaſure. 

20 Thus he did authoriſe others to conſecrate me, 


while yet he ſeemed to think it an unlawful Act. 

= This was ſo mean, that he himſelf was aſhamed of 
1 it afterwards. But he took an odd way to over- 
throw it: For he ſent for his original Warrant: 
he And fo took it out of the Office, and got it into 
NC his own hands. | 6 


550 I happened to come into the Houſe of Lords, 
as v hen two great debates were managed with much 
heat in it. The one was about the Toleration and 


Comprehenſion, and the other was about the Im- 
h | poſing the Oaths on the Clergy. And I was en- 
1 gaged at my firſt coming there, to bear a large 


ſhare in both. | | 
5 That which was long inſiſted on, in the Houſe Debates 
* of Lords, was, that inſtead of the clauſe poſitively eoncern- 
| 2 


enacting, that the Clergy ſhould be obliged to take 98 "on 
4 the Oaths, the King might be impowered to ten- 

„ der them, and then the refuſal was to be puniſhed 

K according to the Clauſe, as it ſtood in the Act. 

ua It was thought, ſuch a power would oblige them 

. to their good behaviour, and be an effectual re- 

fa ſtraint upon them: They would be kept quiet at 


n | leaſt by it: Whereas, if they came under Depri- 
in vation, or the apprehenſions of it, that would make 
11 them deſperate, and ſet them on to undermine the 
yg Government. It was ſaid, that the Clergy, by 
A the Offices of the Church, did ſolemnly own their 


Allegiance to God, in the fight of all their people; 
| that no Oath could lay deeper Engagements on 

7 them, than thoſe Acts of religious Worſhip did: 
8.4 And if they Thould either paſs over thoſe Offices, 
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1689. or perform them, otherwiſe than as the Law re- Je 
2 auired, chere was a clear method, purſuant to the n 
* Act of mater to proceed ſeverely againſt FS 
11 ttmdem. It was alſo ſaid, that in many different fi 
changes of Government, Oaths had not proved ſo n 
effectual a ſecurity as was imagined: Diſtinctions It. 

were found out, and ſenſes were put on words, by 
which they were interpreted fo as to ſignify but I 
little, when a Government came to ne ſtrength : 
| 
| 


from them: And-it ill became thoſe, who had for- 
merly complained of theſe impoſitions, to urge 
this with ſo much vehemence. On the other hand, 
it was urged, that no man ought to be truſted by 
a Government, chiefly in ſo ſacred a concern, who 
would not give ſecurity to it; eſpecially, ſince the 
Oath was brought to ſuch low and general terms. 
The Expedient that was propoſed would put a 
hardſhip upon the King, which was always to be 
carefully avoided. The day prefixed was at the 
diſtance of ſome months: So that men had time 
ſufficient given them to ſtudy the point: And, if 
in that time they could not ſatisfy themſelves, as 
to the lawfulneſs of acknowledging the Govern- 
ment, it was not fit that they ſhould continue in 
the higheſt Poſts of the Church. An exception of 
Twelve was propoſed, who ſhould: be ſubje& to 
the Law, upon refuſing the Oaths, when required 
— do it by the King; but that was rejected: And 
all the mitigation that was obtained, was a power 
to the King, to reſerve a third part of the profits 
of any twelve Benefices he ſnould name, to the In- 
cumbents who ſhould be deprived by virtue of this 
Act: And ſo it paſſed. I was the chief Manager 
of the Debate, in favour of the Clergy; both in 
the Houſe of Lords, and at the Conferences with 
the Commons. But, ſeeing it could not be car- 
ried, I acquieſced the more eaſily; becauſe, tho? 
in the beginning of theſe Debates I was aſſured, 
that thoſe who ſeemed reſolved not to take the 
Oaths, yet prayed for the King in their Chapels; 
10 | | vet 
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yet I found afterwards this was not true, for they 1689. 


named no King nor Queen, and ſo it was eaſy to 
gueſs whom they meant by ſuch an indefinite de- 
fignation. I alſo heard many things, that made 
me conclude, they were endeavouring to raiſe all 
the Oppoſition to the Government poſſible. | 
The Bill of Toleration paſſed eaſily. It excuſed An Act of 
Diſſenters from all penalties, for their not coming Tolera- 
to Church, and for going to their ſeparate Meet- 
ings. There was an exception of Socinians: But 
a proviſion was put in it, in favour of Quakers: 
And, tho' the reſt were required to take the Oaths 
to the Government, They were excuſed, upon 

bo | 


making in lieu thereof a ſolemn Declaration. T | 
| were to take out Warrants for the Houſes they 


met in: And the Juſtices of Peace were required 
to grant them. Some propoſed, that the Act 
ſhould only be temporary, as a neceſſary reſtraint - 
upon the Diſſenters, that they might demean them-- 


| ſelves, ſo as to merit the continuance of it, when 


the term of years now offered ſhould end. But 

this was rejected : There was now an univerſal . 
inclination to paſs the Act: But it could not be 
expected that the Nation would be in the ſame good 
diſpoſition towards them at another time, I ſhewed 

ſo. much zeal for this Act, as very much ſunk my 
credit, which had riſen ſrom the approbation I had 
gained, for oppoſing that which enacted the tak - 

ing the Oaths. As for the Act of Comprehenſion, 

ſome progreſs was made in it. But a Proviſo wWwas nion 
offered, that, in imitation of the Acts paſſed in or a 
King Henry the Eighth and King Edward the Sixth's Compre- 
time, a number of perſons, both of the Clergy and benſion. 
Laity, might be empowered to prepare ſuch a Re- 
formation of things, relating to the Church, as 
might be offered to King and Parliament, in order 

to the healing our Diviſions, and the correcting 
what might be amiſs or defective in our Conſtitu- 


tion. This was preſſed with great earneſtneſs b 


many of the temporal Lords. I at that time did 
5 | | imagine, 
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1689. imagine, that the Clergy would have come into | 
—◻ ſuch a deſigu with zeal and unanimity : And 1 
feared this would be looked on by them as tak- | 
ing the matter out of their hands: And for that 
reaſon I argued fo warmly againſt this, that it was 
carried by a ſmall Majority to let it fall. But! 


was convinced ſoon after, that IJ had taken wrong 
meaſures; and that the method propoſed by theſe 


Lords, was the only one like to prove effeCtual : | 


But this did not ſo recommend me to the Clergy, 


as to balance the cenſure I came under for mov- © 


ing, in another Proviſo of that Bill, that the Sub- 


ſcription, inſtead of Aſſent and Conſent, ſhould | 


ofily be to ſubmit with a promiſe of Conformity. 
There was a Proviſo likewiſe, in the Bill, for diſ- 


penſing with Kneeling at the Sacrament, and being 


Baptized with the Sign of the Croſs, to ſuch as, 
after conference upon thoſe heads, | ſhould ſolemnly 
_ . proteſt, they were not ſatisfied as to the lawfulneſs 
of them. That concerning kneeling, occaſioned 


a vehement Debate: For, the Poſture being the 


chief exception that the Diſſenters had, the giving 
up this was thought to be the opening a way for 


them to come into Employments. Yer it was car- | 


ried in the Houſe of Lords. And I declared my- 


ſelf zealous for it. For fince it was acknowledged, 


that the Poſture was not eſſential in itſelf, and that 
Scruples, how ill grounded ſoever, were raiſed 
upon it, it ſeemed reaſonable to leave the matter as 
indifferent in its practice, as it was in its nature. 
"Thoſe who had moved for this Bill, and after- 
wards brought it into the Houſe, acted a very 
diſingenuous part: For, while they ſtudied to re- 
commend themſelves by this ſnew of Moderation, 
they ſet on their Friends to oppoſe it: And fuch 
as were very ſincerely and cordially for it, were re- 
preſented as the Enemies of the Church, who in- 
tended to ſubvert it. When the Bill was ſent down 
to the Houſe of Commons, it was laid on the Table. 
And, inſtead of proceeding in it, they made an 
| "> | | * Addreſs 


Se IP EE ĩ²¹ Er Tony TIT. eu , ow. . WY oe 


of K. WIILIAM and Q. MAR v. 
Addreſs to the King, for ſummoning a Convocation 1689. 
of the Clergy to attend, according to cuſtom, o 


the Seſſion of Parliament. The Party, that was 
now beginning to be formed againſt the Govern- 
ment, pretended great zeal for the Church; and 
declared their apprehenſions that it was in danger, 
which was imputed by many to the Earl of Not- 
ringham's management. Theſe, as they went 
heavily into the Toleration, ſo they were much 
offended with the Bill of Comprehenſion, as con- 
raining matters relating to the Church, in which 
the Repreſentative Body of the Clergy had. not 
been ſo much as adviſed with. . 
Nor was this Bill ſupported by thoſe who ſeemed 
moſt favourable to the Diſſenters: They ſet it up 
for a maxim, that it was fit to keep up a ſtrong 
faction both in Church and State: And the 
thought it was not agreeable to that, to ſuffer ſo 
great a body as the Preſbyterians to be made more 


| eaſy, or more inclinable to unite to the Church: 


They alſo thought, that the Toleration would be 
beſt maintained, when great numbers ſhould need 
it, and be concerned to preſerve it: So this good 
Deſign being zealouſly oppoſed, and but faintly 
promoted, it fell to the ground. b 


The Clergy began now to ſhew an implacable An ill 
hatred to the Nonconformiſts, and ſeemed to wiſh humour 
for an occaſion to renew old Severities againſt them. read 
But wiſe and good men did very much applaud the the Cr 


bf the Nation by the Toleration. It ſeemed gy. 
to be ſuitable, both to the Spirit of the Chriſtian 


Religion, and to the Intereſt of the Nation. It 


was thought very unreaſonable, that, while we 
were complaining of the Cruelty of the Church of 
Rome, we ſhould fall into ſuch practices among 
our ſelves ; chiefly, while we were engaging in a 
war, in the progreſs. of which we would need the 
united ſtrength of the whole Nation. _ 15 
This Bill gave the King great content. He in 
his own opinion always thought, that Conſcience 
was 
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1689. was Gee's province, and that it ought not to be 


VS impoſed on: And his experience in Holland made 
him look on Toleration as one of the wiſeſt mea- 


ſures of Government: He was much troubled to 


| fee ſo much ill humour ſpreading among the Cler- 
gy, and by their means over a great part of the 
Nation. He was ſo true to his Principle herein, 

that he reſtrained the heat of ſome, who were pro- 
Great poling ſevere Acts againſt Papiſts. He made them 
gentlenels apprehend the advantage, which that would give 
Darn the French, to alienate all the Papiſts of Europe 
from us; who from thence might hope to ſet on 
foot a new Catholick League, and make the War 

1 quarrel of Religion; which might have very bad 
effects. Nor could he pretend to protect the Pro- 
_— in many places of Germany, and in Hun- 

ary, unleſs he could cover the Papiſts in England, 

m all Severities on the account of their Religion. 
This was fo carefully infuſed into many, and ſo 
well underſtood by them, that the Papiſts have en- 
Joy'd'the real effects of the Toleration, tho? they 
were not comprehended within the Statute | that 
enacded 1 | 

War pro- While domeſtick matters were ig great heats 
claimed at home, we ſaw the neceſſity of making vigorous 
againſt - |, Preparations for the War abroad, and in Ireland. 
France. The King laid before both Houſes the Alliances, 
formerly made by the Crown of England, with 
the States, and with the Empire, together with 
the new ones that were now ropoſed, which made 
a Rupture with France neceſſary. So, by the Ad- 
vices of both Houſes, War was declared againſt 
France: And the neceſſary Supplies, both for the 
Quota that the King was to furniſh, and for the 

Reduction of Ireland, were provided. ; 

Debates © The next care was a Revenue, for the Sup- 
concern- port of the Government. By a long courſe, and 
mg the the practice of ſome Ages, the Cuſtoms had been 
evenue. granted to our Kings for life: So the King expect- 
ed, * the like regard ſhould be ſhewn for him. 


1 8 | But 


Some Whigs; who by a long Oppoſition, and jea- 


could never fail in war, ſo that m : ee would. be 


= * 5 
We... : 


ol Ks Wirt ian and Mann 
e minds were much divided in tliat matter. 


louſy of the Government, had wrought the 


into ſuch Republican Principles, that they could 
not eaſily conm off from them, ſet it up as a maxim 


not to grant any Revenue, but from year to year, 
ar at moſt; for a ſhort term of years. This, they 
thought, _ render the Crown precarious; and 
oblige our Kings to ee 2 popular metliod of Go- 


vernment; as d merit the conſtant Renewal 


bf that Grant. And they hoped, that on 
tajn a tenure; might more eaſily bring: about about 
entire change of government. For, by the png 
the revetus/at any time  (etcept upon intole- 
conditions) they thought That might be 
. effected; ſince it would tender our Kings __ 
_ that 2 would not be able to maintain 
The Tories obſerving this, made - 


2 uſe of its to beget in the King jealouſies of 


with too much colour; and too greũt 5 
ſueceſs. ke reſolved to reboncile themſelves to 


the King b Ge un it, but at preſent only to 


look on; till the Whigs; who now carried . 


thing, to which yh ſer deres full ſt 1 
aye dated! 8 be ie 
. The as he kad, 6vine beige the weſtern T The 
countries, m his | firſt landing, had been in — 
many plates moved to diſcharge the Chimney mo- OE: 
hey: And had, promiſed td recommend it to the ged. 
Parliament. He had done that ſo effectually, that 


an Act ("op diſcharging it; tho? it was ſo much 
oppoſed the Tories, that it ran 4-greit hazard 


1 the Houle of Lords. Thoſe who /oppoſel in it, 


etendedz chat it was the only ſure 


advanced upon it: They & ſew regu 


lacan, would take away any grievance, that wight 
atiſe from it: But it — — they were not 


willing that ſuch an Ack ſhould paſs, as Would 
render the Aa KURT © the body of tbe 
Vor. 1 'C | Nation. 


8 / 
/ 
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89. Nation. It was alſo thought, that the proſpect 
chey chen had of a ſpeedy revolution, in favour 
6 of King James, made ſome of them unwilling to 
« paſs an Act, that ſeemed to lay an obligation on 
him, either to maintain it, or by reſuming his 
' revenue, to raiſe the hatred of the Nation higher 
againſt him. When the ſettling the King's reve- 
nue was brought under conſideration, it was 
found, there were anticipations and charges upon 
lit, from which it ſeemed reaſonable to clear 
it. So many perſons were concerned in this, and 
the ſeaſon of the year was ſo far advanced, that 
it was pretended, they had not time to examine 
that matter with due care: And therefore; byia 


a 


Proviſional Act, they granted the King the re- 
venue for one year: And many meinden never to 
carry the grant but from year ta year. This 
touched the King very ſenſibly. And many diſ- 
Courſes, that paſt among ſour Whigs in their ca- 
bals, were communicated to him by the Earl of 
Nottingham, by which he concluded, he was in the 

Sand of perſons; that did not intend to uſe him well. 

A bin A bill was prepared, concerning the militia, 
concern · Which upon the matter, and in conſequence of 

io the many clauſes in it, took it in a great meaſure both 
milida. from the Crown, and out of the Lords Lieute- 

© -- ?nants; who being generally Peers, à bill that leſ- | 
--* ſene@ their authority ſo much, was not like to paſs 
in the Houſe of Lords: So it was let lie on tlie 
stable. By this likewiſe, which was chiefly pro- 
moted by the Whigs, the King came to rhink, 
that thoſe who had raiſed him to the Throne, in- 

"I tended to depreſs his prerogative, as much as they 
mad exalted his perſon. He ſeemed to grow ten- 

der and jealous upon theſe points, the importance 
aaf every one of theni be ing e 5 te 
the Earl of Nottingham, who had furniſned hi 
with a ſcheme of all the points of the preroga- 
tits and of their dependence one upon another: 
And he ſcemed fo poſſeſſed with chis, that many 


* 
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of thoſe who had formerly moſt of his confidence, 168 
found a coldneſe growing upon him, which in 


7 


creaſed their diſguſt, and made them apprehend, 
they ſhould again ſee. a reign, full of prerogative 


| maxims. One thing the Houſe, of Commons 
granted, which was very acceptable to the King: 
They gave the States about 600900 1, for the 


charge they had been at in the Fleet and Army, 
which they furniſhed the King with at the revo- 


lotion. 


They could not be brought to another point, Debates 
cho often and much preſſed to it by the King, bort 
He thought nothing would ſettle the minds of the e a 
Nation fo much as an Act of indemnity, with pro- ni. y. 


per exceptions of ſome criminals, that ſhould be 
left ro Juſtice. Jefferies was in the Tower; Wright, 
who had been Lord Chief Juſtice, and ſome of 
the Judges, were in Newgate 3 Graham and Bur- 


ton, Who had been the wicked ſolicitors in the 
former reigns, were in priſon; but the hotteſt of 


„ e Houle not ſet this on. They thought 
it beſt to keep many under the laſh ;' they intend- 


ſac that the clogging the indemnity, with many 


comprehenſive ' exceptions,” would create King 
James a great party; fo they did not think it pro- 


per fo offer at that; Let they reſolved to keep 


RE {till in their power, till a better opportunity 
for falling on them ſhould'offer itſelf: Therefore 
they proceeded fo ſlowly in that matter, that the 
bill could not be brought to a ripeneſs during this 
ſeſſion. It is true, the great mildneſs of the King's 
temper, and the gentleneſs of his government, 
which was indeed rather liable to cenſure, as be- 
ing too remiſs, ſet Peoples minds much at eaſe; | 
And, if it gave roo much boldneſs to thoſe, who. 
pen oppoſition to him, yet it 
gained upon the greater part of the Nation, Who 


7 


began to ſer up an © 


o 
b, f 


% 


C | faw 


eck ſevete revenges for the blood that had been 
ſhed, and for the many unjuſt things that had been 
doge in the end of King Charles's reign; they. ._ 


» 
> «*# 
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1689. ſaw none of thoſe moving ſpectacles, that had been 


wav ſo common in former reigns: And all 
*_ themſelves happy days, under ſo merciful 


45-0 


But angry men put a wicked conſtruction on the 
earneſtneſs the King ſhewed for an Act of indem- 


nity : They ſaid, he intended to make uſe of a 
ſet of prerogative men, as ſoon as legally he could; 
And therefore he defired the inſtruments of King 
James's illegal government might be once ured, 
that ſo he might employ them. The Earl 

4 


Monmouth and Warrington were ibi eee 


ſies of the King into their party, with 


ed this ſeſſion. It was a bill, declaring the ri 


„% % ·—· Q N—/gſfg m > —· . a3 ww 


the 1 
decimation... = „ 

There was a bill of great importance 2 
by. the Commons to the Lords, that was not finiſh- 


: ” 


and liberties of England, and the ſucce: on. to 
4 Crown, as had been agreed by both Ho ſes 
of Parliament, to the King and Queen and their 


7 
o 


Iſſue, and after them, to the Princeſs Anne and 


her Iſſue, and after theſe, to the King and his I. 
ſue. A clauſe was inſerted, diſabling all Papiſts 
from ſucceeding to the Crown, to which the Lords 
added, or ſuch as ſhould marry Papiſts.“ To 
this 1 propoſed an additional clauſe, abſolvipg the 
ſubjects, in that caſe, from their, allegiance. This 
was ſeconded by the Earl of Shrewſbury :, And 
n 


amazed us all, conſidering. che importance of it. 
_ „„ N 


| declaration in fayour of the Dutcheſs. . 


"of K. WII zIauu and G. Nan v. 


But the King ordered me. to F 2 naming 4 68g. 
L NET polterity, next 


the Dutcheſs of Hanover, and 
10 465 ſucceſſion. He ſignified his pleaſure in this 
alſo to the miniſters. But he ordered me to begin 
the motion in the Houſe, becauſe l. had already 
let it on foot. And the Duke of Hanover had 


now other thoughts of the matter, and was ſepa- 


rating himſelf from the intereſts, of France. The 
Lords agreed to the propoſition without any op- 
poſition... So it was ſent down to the Commons. 


of 


mently .. But Wildman, and all the 


prefled it ve in; | 
Republican party, 8 975 it. Their ſecret. reaſon 

emed to be, à deſign to extinguiſh monarchy, 
and therefore to ſubſtitute none, beyond the three 
that were named, that ſo the Succeſfion might 
quickly come to an end. But it not being decent 
to dwn this, all that Fey ane was, that there 
being many, in the lineal Succeſſion, after the three 
that were named, who were then of the Church of 
Rome, the leaving to them a poſſibility to ſuc- 


ceed, upen. their turning Proteſtants, might have 


a goo | effect on them, and diſpoſe them to hearken 
to inſtruCtion,;; all which would be defeated by a 


* E . 
s 2 


Ta this it was anſwered, in à free conference, 
at for that yery reaſon. it was fit to make this 


eclaration : Since nothing could bring us into a 
morn. certain danger, than a pretended converſion 
aſcend the Throne, and ſo work our ruin by {e- 
eret artifices. Both Houſes adhered, after the 
free conference. So the bill fell for that time: 

ut it was reſolved to take it up at the opening of 
the next ſeſſion. And the King thought, it was 
dot then convenient to. renew the motion of the 
Dutcheſs of Hanover, of which he ordered me to 
write her a particular account. It was fit once 
to haye the bill paſſed, that enacted the perpetual 
excluſÞn of all Papiſts : For that, upon the mat+ 


ter, brought the ſucceſſion to their door. And if 


There aa. ns debates there upon it. Hambden 


a falſe Convert, who might by ſuch a diſguiſe 25 


— 
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1689. any in the Line, before her, ſhould pretend to 


a 

change, as it was not very likely to happen, 0 f 0 

| would not be eaſily believed. So it was reſolved e 
| to carry this matter no further at this time. The y 
= dil paſſed without any oppoſition, in the begin- y 
l ” ning of the next ſeſſion ; which I mention here, t 
that I might end this matter all at once. The 6 

Pr reſent ſeſſion was drawn to a great length, and \ 

was not ended till Auguſt: And then it broke 1 

"ip with a great deal of - ill humour. _ p 

King One aecident happen'd this ſummer, of a pretty ; 

— extraordinary nature, that deſerves to be remem- : 

reat bred. A fiſher-man, between Lambeth and Vaux- 

ee hall, was 23 a net pretty cloſe to the chan- 

{ 

| 


or grants. RG it ſeems, ikea 72 went a 
he chought either, that the bulk or 4 of 
it made it inconvenient to be carried off, or that 
it was to be hereafter of no more uſe to him: 
And e that it might not be made uſe of 
againſt him, he threw it into the Thames. The 
filher- man was well rewarded, when he brought 
the Great Seal to the King: And by his order 
it was broke. 
The State But now I muſt kk over ane aeg of Ire- 
of af irs land, and to King James's motions. Upon his 
of Ire- coming to the Court of France, he was received 
ad. with great ſhews of tenderneſs and reſpect; the 
French King aſſuring him, that, as they had both 
the ſame intereſts; ſo he would never give over 
the war, till he had reſtored bim to his Throne. 
The only proſpect he now had, was to keep up 
his party in Ireland and Scotland. The meſlage 
from Tirconnel, for ſpeedy ſupplies, was very 
reſſing: And his party in Scotland ſept one 
Fines or over to him, to offer him Fer, ervice, 


and 


I» ' 
= 
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and to aſk; what aſſiſtance they might depend up- 1689. 
on. The French miniſtry was at this time much — 


divided. Louvois had the greateſt credit, and 
Was very ſucceſsful in all his counſels; ſo that he 
was moſt con ſidered . But Seignelay Was believed 
to have more perſonal favour, and to be more 
entirely united to Madam Maintenon. Theſe two 
were in a high competition for favour, and hated 
one. another. Seignelay had the Marine, as the 
other had the Army, for his province. So, King 
James having the moſt dependence on the Marine, 
and looking on the Secretary for that Poſt as the 
moſt powerful favourite, made his chief application 
to him; which ſet Louvois to oroſs and retard every 
thing, that was propoſed for his ſervice. So that 
matters for him went on ſlowly, - and very de- 
fectively. There was another circumſtance in 


King James's. affairs, that did him much hurt. T 


Lauſun, . whoſe adventures will be found in the 
French . hiſtory, had come over to King James; 
and offered him his ſervice, and had attended on 


the Queen, when ſne went over to France. He 


had obtained a promiſe of King James, that he 
ſhould have the command of ſuch forces, as the 
King of France would aſſiſt him with. Louvols 
hated Lauſun; nor did the King of France like 
to employ bim: So Louvois ſent to King James, 
deſiring him to aſk of the King of France, Souv- 
ray, a ſon of his, whom he was breeding to ſerve 
in war, to command the French troops. But King 
James had ſo engaged himſelf to Lauſun, that he 
thought he could not in honour depart from it. 
And ever after that, we were told, that Louvois 
ſtudied, by all the ways he could think of, to diſ- 
. him, and all the propoſitions be made: 
et he got about 5000 Frenchmen, to be ſent. 
over with him to Ireland, but no great ſupplies ini 
money. Promiſes. were ſent the Scots of great aflif.- 


tance, that ſhould be ſent them from Ireland: They — Rs 
were encouraged to make all poſſible oppoſition in lane“ 
my F-ouyenton.? Aud, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the: 1 2 


C4 year 


PT” 
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money, of about r 
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- Thi Kiso u ef the Rinn 
ordered to gather 
rogetherin the Highlands, and to keep thetnſelves 


in ſafe places thefe, till further orders ſhould 0 
ſent them. With theſe, and with a ſmall ſup 


ammunition and arms, Lindſay was fent 
back. 1 had ſuch a character gi — me of him, 


that I entertained g thoughts of him. 80, 


upon his return, came fiſt to me, and pre- 


_w had gone over on private affairs, being 


ehgaged in debt for the Earl of Mel 
ſe Secretary he had been. I underſtood from 


him; gen, — — had left Paris to ye for 
uty 


Ireland: So I ſent him to the Earl of Shrew 
Office : But there was a ſecret” management with 
ne. of the under Secretaries there for King James: 
80 he was not only diſmiſſed, but got a paſs pore 
rant fram Dr. nne, to go to Scotland,” 1 
the Earl t Sen ſuch a py nies of 


— ts 46 more eaſtly believe hin; 
bat he knew fiothin 


3 the paſs warrant. So, my 


ealineſs. to thinle wet a oy was the chief oc - 


cafion of the niiſchivf a E on his not 


being clapt up and more narrowly examined. Uf 


hen James'g landing in Ireland, he marched his 


gr fy S ters And, when it was 


ir conſiſted" pf 30, 00 For, and 
= "Ic is true, the Triſh were now as 


they were undiſciplined ; And they 


1 "think gk hey dal br maſters of all rhe 


= Countets. A ſy aroſe between 2 
and the French: Th Are Fes en ve 


Terms, and fearce ever ing in their A 55 = 


All king Jamegs party, in the Ille of Britain, 


ene bs ſettling the Affairs of Ireland the beff 
mn and 1 bringing over che French, and 
ſuch of the 'Kiſh, could beſt govern, and 


i of England, br in the Weſt of Scotland. 


94 firft po that was to be done, was 


. * "iv order to this, two 95 ; 
8 ferent 


gepend on; and adviſe Nhmi to land in the North | 


nw 
an * * 


8 


=P 
v3 


RR 


ant Advices were offered. The one was, to 
march Wich a great Force, and 40 take it imma. 
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ately : for the town was not capable of reſi ; 
i rigorouſly attack” d. The other was, to 1 
To, oy it Would be forced in a little time 

or rrender ; and to turn to other more vigorous. 
ih ps. Bur whereas either of theſe Advices 


it have be be with advantage, 'Y * 
vice was alete but 1 rage not pon 


| ah mm, the only pad one, that cou 


d yet, br. a fort of fatalit ys ach *7 
over + that King, it was followed by him ; and that 
was, to preſs the Town by a.ſlow Siege, 4 ＋ 
99 is 1 75 would ring. the Ir 
and would . ih co he 
an ue on Big 2 75 And this being 2 
on, King James ſe 
was gften changed. And by theſe he continued | 
the Siege above two months, in which the poor 
Tal 55 formed themſelves into great Oro) | 
and came to generous. Reſolutions of e 
the laſt . They made ſome Sallies, in 
. 1 the. Irilh always ran away, and left their 


. ; ſo that many of their beſt Officers were 
kill 


Thoſe within ſuffered | little, but by hun 
ger, . My deſtroyed near two thirds ef their 
number: One Convoy, with two Regiments, and 

royifions, was ſent to their 50 But they 4 
ell on the ſervice as deſperate, 7 deceived | 
Lundy, who was the Eons of the Place, and 
had undertaken: to 5 it to King James; but 
he 1 5 them jealous of him, came to the Con- 

Fo An . them that nothing could be 
ther came back, and Lundy with them. 

nhabitants, "tho? thus forſaken, re- 

eb as po to hold out; and ſent oyer ſuch an ac- 

count of the {tate they were in, that a ſecond and 
greater Convoy was ſent, with about 5000 men, 

fommanded by Kirk, who, after he came in fight, 

ok not that haſte to relieve them that was ne- 


ceſſary, | 


i — 
: 8 
as 
») IS 
4 : 
- 
* 
i 


nt a foal Hog Body before it, which | 
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1839. ceflary, conſidering the miſery they were in. They 
naa River that came up to their Town: But the 
 » »Irtth had laid a Bomb and Chains croſs it, and 
had planted Batteries for defending it. Yet a Ship 
failing up with Wind and Tide broke through : 


_- ** 


Was at And fo the Town Was relieved, and the Siege 


lak med. raife@'in great contuſion. 
; *Hifkitlin had the ſame fate: The inhabitants 
entred into reſolutions, of ed thing, rather 

than fall into the hands of the riſh A conſider- 

able force was ſent againſt then; : but the their 
courage, and rhe cowardice of the Iriſh, they held 


| Ati this while, an Army was preparing in Eng- 

land, to be ſent over for the Reduction of Ireland, 
Duke chmmanded by Schomberg, who was made a Duke 
Schom- in England, ang to whom the Parliament gave 
berg with | 7 
; 5x6 Eevies were carried on in England with great Zeal : 
Ireland. And the Bodies were quickly full: But, tho* both. 
 Ofeers and Soldiers ſhewed much courage and 
affection to the ſervice: yet they were raw, without 
experience, and without ſkill. Schomberg had a 
quick and happy paſſage ; with about 10,000 men. 
He landed at Be aft, and brought the forces that 
lay in Ulſter together. His Army, when ſtrongeſt, 


- 
. 


was not above 14, 00 men; and he had not above 


200 Herſe. He marched on to Dundalk; and. 
there poſted himfelf: King James came to Ardee, 
within five or fix miles of IS. being above thrice, 
his number. Schomberg had not the ſupplies from 
England, that had been promiſed him: Much 
tredchery or ravenouſneſs TEN in many, who 
were employed. And he finding his numbers o 

_ unequal to the Iriſh, reſolved to he on the defenſive, 
le lay there fix weeks in a very rainy ſeaſon.” His 
men, for want of due care and good management, 
contracted ſuch diſeaſes, that he loſt almoſt the 
one half of his Army. Some blamed him for not 
eee. AE 


ww 
Ls © Wi. 
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ro0,000 pounds for the ſeryices he had done. The 
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he meaſured the Iriſh by their numbers, and not 1689. 


by their want of ſenſe and courage. Such com- 
laints were ſent of this to the King, that he wrote 
twice to him, preſſing him to put Mengede. to the 
venture: But he ſaw the Enemy was well poſted, 
and well provided: And he knew they had ſeveral 
good. Officers among them. If he had puſhed . 
matters, and had met with a misfortune, his whole 
Army, and conſequently all Ireland, would have 
been loſt: For he could not have made a regular 
retreat. The fure game was to preſerve his Army: 
And that would fave Ulſter, and keep matters en- 
tire for another year. This was cenſured by ſome : ; 


But better Judges thought, the managing this Cam- | 


ign as he did, was one of the greateſt parts of 
2 life. The Iriſh made ſome poor, attempts to 
beat up his Quarters : But even where they ſur- 
priſed his men, and were much ſuperior in number, 
they were ſo ſhamefully beat back, that this en- 
creaſed the contempt the Engliſh naturally had for 


them. In the end of October, : all Fo into W 


Quarters. | 


„ 


. 
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Our operations on "the Sea were not very pro: 4 Afi at 


N Herbert was ſent with à fleet, to cut off Sea 
the communication between France and Ireland. 
The French had ſent over a fleet, with a great. 
tranſport of ſtores and ammunition. ' They had 
landed their loading, and were returning back, As 


they came out. of Bantry Bay, Herbert engaged 


them. The wind was againſt him: So that it Was 
not poſſible for the greateſt part of the Fleet to 
come up, and enter into action: And ſo thoſe 
who engaged were forced to retire with ſome 
diſadvantage. But the French did not purſue him. 
He came back to Portſmouth, in order to refit 
ſome of his Ships; and went out again, and lay 
before Breſt, till the end of Summer. But the 
French Fleet did not come out any more all chat 
ſummer: So that ours lay ſome months at ſea to 


; no ak Bur, if We 5 lol tew of our aden in 


| the 
E. d 
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felf to ace and we the 
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agement, we loſt a great many, by reaſon 


Ny the 0 victualling . Some excuſed this, becauſe 
it was fo late in the 5 year, before funds were made | 
for it : while others imputed it to bale practices, 
and worſe defi 5 So affairs had every where a | 


very tnelancholy face. 
I how turn to give an account he the Proceed- 


Scotland ings in Scotland. A Convention of the 8 aer as 


ſummoned there, in the ſame manner as in 


Puke Hamilton was choſen Nay 755 
Letter being offered to them, from K ing _— 


Lindſay, they would not receive, nor read it: Bur 
went on to ſtate the ſeveral 1 of their 555 
ſtiturion and Laws, made by 


theſe it was 1 moved, that : 145 mpg ame chould be be 


ven, beclaring, that he 5 his Right 


to the Crown. Upon this, three 11 Mere i 


med: One was compoſed, of all the Biſhops, an 
ſorhs of the Nobility, who oppoſed theſe ener 
gs againſt. the King, as. contrary to their laws 
oaths-: Others thou ght, that their Oaths.. were 


_ . the 1 as having e executive power, 


at that, if he ſet him- 


kim in that 


nounced his former authority by ſubverting that, 
upon which it was founded. So they were for pro- 
erding to a declaratory. Judgment: A third party 
was formed, of thoſe who agreed with the former 
in their concluſion { But not in coming * o 2 
4 determination. They thought, it was the intere 
of Scotland to be brought under the my 

land, and to be united to the Parliament = n land, 
And that this was the propereſt 125 for doi * 
to che beſt advantage; Wn, land hg. 
obliged, by the preſent ſtate o 70 airs, to receive 
them upon good terms. They wete therefore wil- 
ling to proceed 1 5 King James: uy che 
thought it not realpnable to make too much 


in a new ſettlement: and were for 1 N 
| nion 


ſhould 


Government, in an Tnterregaum, fill the 
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ſhould be perfected, or at leaſt put in a prehabla 1689. 


* 2 way, This was ſpecious, and many went into it 
a Butz Gince is tended to che putting a ſtop to a full 
Settlement, all chat favoured King James joined in 
n: Fer by this mare time was gained. Ta this 

3x pas it was objected, that the Union of the twa 

Gy ingdoms muſt be a work of time ; fince many 

al ka would axiſe in any Treaty about it 2 

ad. whereas the preſent circumſtances were critical, and 

” | required a ſpeedy. deciſion, and quick proviſion to 

by be made for their ſecurity; ſince, if they continued | 

— in ſuch a neutral ſtate, they would have many 

\n. enemies, and uo friends: And the zeal that was 

on nam working among them for Preſbytery, muſt 
be raiſe a greater averſion than ordinary, in the body 

t e 6a. fog rhe Church bf England, to any fuck. = 
17 While much heat was occaſioned by this debate, 
d. 8 numbers came armed from the Weſtern Coun 
— ba pretence to defend the Convention: For. 
5 the Duke of Gordon was ſtill in the Caſtle of 

re Edinburgh, and could have done them much harm, 


tho be lay there in a very inoffenſive ſtate. He 

1. beſt thing he could do was, to preſerve 

that place long for King James; ſince to provoke 

the Convention, would have drawn a ſiege and 

win upon him, with too much precipitation, 

while there was not a force in the field ready to 5 

Ks he aſſiſt him. So it was ſaid, there was no | 

ed) of ſuck armed Companies, and that they were 

come ta oyer-awe and force the Convention. r 
The Earl of Dundee had been at London, and A Rh Rg 

had fixed 2. correſpondence both with England and deſgaed 

France: thqugh he had employed me to carry 

meſſages, from him to the King, to know wat 

ſecurity he might expect, if he ſhould go and live 

in Scotland without awning: his Government. The 

King ſaid, if he would live peaceably, and at 

home, he would protect him: To this he anfver- 

ed, that, unleſs he were forced to it, he would live 


16 
2 — all the Party reſolved to ſubmit to his com- 


The Gibee nv of the „ Rag 
But he went down with other reſ. olutionss 3 


mand: © Upon his coming to Edinburgh, he pre- 
tended he Was in danger from thoſe armed multi- 


tudes: And ſo he left the Convention; and went 
up and down the Highlands, and ſent his Agents | 


' about, to bring together what force they could ga- 
ther. This ſet on ya concluſion of the debates' of 


King 


ames Was 


judged 
there. - 


off 


| parity among the Clergy, all Prelacy'in that Church 
was a great and inſupportable grievance to that 
Kingdom. It was an abſurd thing to put this in 
a Claim of Rights; for which not only they had 
no law, but which was contrary to many laws then 
in being: So that, tho* they might have offered it 
as a grievance, there was no colour for pretending 
it was a national Right. But they had "a notion 


laim 
Wenn 


the Convention- 


King James. And on the 11th of April, the day 


in which the King and Queen were crowned, with 3 
the ordinary folemnities at Weſtminſter, they de- 


clared William and Mary King and Queen of 


Scotland. But with this, as they rds see the Co- 
ronation - Oath to be tendered to them, ſo they drew 
up a Claim of Rights, which they pretended, were 


the fundamental and unalterable laws of the King- 


dom. By one of theſe it was declared, that the Re- 


formation in Scotland, having been begun by a 


among them, that every article, that ſhould be put 


in the Claim of Rights, became an unalterable law, 
They paſs and a condition upon which the Crown was to be 
held: . Whereas, (grievances were ſuch things, as, | 
were ſubmitted to the King and Parliament-to be 
redreſſed, or not, as they ſhould ſee cauſe © But che 


Biſhops, and thoſe who adhered to them, having 


left the Convention, the Preſbyterians had a" ma- 
jarity of voices to carry every thing as they pleaſed, | 
how {unreaſonable ſoever. And upon this, the 
aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland, was Nm a ne- 
- ceflary article of the new Settlement. 


. Soon 


They paſſed. the! Jedgdnent' ive Tüffeiture on 
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4 Soon after the King came to St. James's, the 1639: 
"Epiſcopal Party there, had ſent up the Dean of 


ſcopa- 
Glaſgow, whom they ordered to come. ro. me: And a vn. 


* introduced him to the then Prince. He was ſent was abo- 


to know, what his intentions were with relation to liſhed, 


them, He anſwered, he would do all he could to 
1 them, granting a full Toleration to the 


reſbyrerians : But this was, in caſe they concurred 


5 the new ſettlement of that Kingdom: For if 


oppoſed: that, and if, by a Treat majority in 
Patent ee odd Ee "taken againſt 
them, the King could not make a War for them: 


but yet he would do all that was in his power to 
maintain ſuch of them as ſhould live peaceably.in | 


their F unctions. This he ordered me Hikewiſe to 


write back, in anſwer to what ſome Biſhops and 25 1 
others had writ to me upon that ſubject. But the axed 


Earl of Dundee, when he went down, poſſeſſed 
them with ſuch an opinion of another Tpeedy,Re- 
volution, that would be brought, about in fayour 
of King James, that they reſolved to adhere firm 
to his Intereſts : So, they declaring in à body, wit] 


o much zeal, in oppoſition to the new Settlement, 


it was not poſſible for the King to preſerve. 17 9 


Government there: All thoſe who expreſſed their 


Zeal for him, being equally zealous nut 8 : 
Order. | 


A Among thoſe who appeared! in this ID 
none diſtinguiſhed himſelf more, than Sir James 


Montgomery, a Gentleman of good Parts, but 


a moſt unbridled heat, and of a reſtleſs ambition: 


He bore the greateſt ſhare in the whole Debate, and 
promiſed himſelf a great Poſt in the new Governe 
ment; Duke Hamilton . preſided with great di 
cretion and courage: So that the bringing t 
Settlement ſo ſoon” to a calm conclulion, was 
chiefly owing to him. A petition of grievance 
relating ts the Lords of the Articles, the Judge 
the Coin, and ſeveral other matters, was alſo 1 00 | 
And three — were ſent, one from eve 


State, 
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ne Here of the, Rein 

. State, to the King 8 $06 (Que cen, with the Tender of 
che Crown, with Which | 
'them the Coronirion-Oath,! 55 the Claim of Rights: f 
Aud when the Oath was taken fy. were next to 

--* offer the Petition, for the 251 reſs of W a : 
Ihe three Commiſſioners oy; the Earl o alt ; 
For the Lords, Sir James M 11 for the 
2 hrs, or, as they call them the Barons, 
and J ohn Dalrymple for the When 
the King and nee the King er. 

N Phined one word in the Oath, by which he wa: | 
bound * to repreſs Hereſies, (Fat he did not by 

| E bind himſelf bo be perſecute an o Scar, Con- 
Tience. And now e was King 0 cot AF wel 5 

28 of England and Ireland. "Oy f 
. The firſt thing to be done was, to farm 4. Mi. 
_niftry in Scotland, and a Council; and ta fend | 
benden. Iſtructions, for turning the Convention into 2 
. in which the 122 15 of Hamilton * : 
repreſent the King, as his Commiſſioner. : 

fron the King had left the Hague Fogel had fo . 


effectually 8 Dalrympl e, the Father, L | 
1 * 2 that he was reſolved to rel kar pd 5 1 
for advice. And, tho' he had heard : 
complaints of him, as indeed there . = . 
ground for them, yet, ſince his Son was {ent One 
of the three, upon fo great a Deputation, he con- 

cluded from thence that _ Family was not ſo 


much hated, as he had been „ a he 
. continued ſtill to be adviſed by him. The E 7 
pal Party were afraid of Montgomery 3 
made Secretary, from whom they cxpoſied no- 
Kies hut extream ſeverities: So they 155 them 
tves to divert that, and the Lord Melyil, who 
5 married the Dutcheſs of Monmouth's he 
od had continued from 1660 firm to Preſpyt 
d had been of late forced to leave the. ] 
bm, was looked on as. an ealy Man, whb we 
ave ercdit enough to reſttain the fury of Har 
ere. So he was made ſole. Secretary of Frys 
whic 


- 
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which proved a very unhappy ſtep : For, as he was 1689. 
by his Principle bigotted to Preſbytery, and ready WWW 


to ſacrifice every thing to their humours, ſo he 
proved to be in all reſpects a narrow hearted man, 


who minded his own Intereſt more, than either 


that of the King or of his Country. This choice 
ave a great diſtaſte : And that was followed by a 
Mons in the framing of which he had the 
chief hand; who were weak and paſſionate men. 
All Offices were ſplit into Commiſſions, that many 
might have ſome ſhare : But it rendred them all 
contemptible : And, tho* Montgomery had a con- 
fiderable Poſt offered him, yet his miſſing; that he 
aimed at ftuck deep, and began to work in him 
an averſion to the King, which broke out after- 
wards into much fury and plotting againſt him. 
Nor did Duke Hamilton think, that he was con- 
ſidered, in the new model] of the Miniſtry, as he 
deſerved, and might juſtly have expected. 


The Parliament there was opened with much ill A fac- 


humour: And they reſolved to chrry the Redreſs 
of Grievances very far. Lord Melvill ho oy to land. 
have gained the Preſbyterian Party, by ' ſending 
tailfoctions to Duke Hamilton, to open the Sel- 
ſion with an Act in favour of Preſbytery : But the 
Majority reſolved to begin with their Temporal 
concerns. So the firſt Grievance, to which a Re- 
dreſs was deſired, was the Power of the Lords of 
the Articles ; that relating ſo immediately to the 
Parliament itſelf. The King conſented to a pro- 
per Regulation, as that the. number ſhould be en- 
reed and changed, as often as the Parliament 
ſhould deſire it, "and that the Parliament might 


ban matters before them, tho* they were rejected 
| oy he Lords of the Articles. 
the 


This anſwered all 

Juſt. complaints, that had been made of that 
part of the Conſtitution : But the King thought it 
was the Intereſt of the Crown, to preſerve it thus 


regulated: Yet it was pretende ed, that, if the name 


and ſhadow'of that were ſtill kepr up, the Parlia- 
l | D ment 


[ 
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1689. ment would in ſome time be inſenſibly brought 
wa— under all thoſe Reſtraints, that were now to be 
| provided againſt. So they moved to take it quite 
away. Duke Hamilton writ long Letters, both 
to the King and to the Lord Melvill, giving a fult 


account of the progreſs of an ill humour, that was 
got among them, and of the ill conſequence it was 


like to have: But he had no anſwer from the 
King : And Lord Melvill writ him back dark and 
doubtful orders: So he took little care how mat- 
ters went, and was not ill pleaſed to ſee them go 
wrong. The Revenue was ſettled on the King 
for lite: And they raiſed the money, which was 


neceſſary for maintaining a ſmall Force in that | 


Kingdom, tho' the greateſt part of an Army of 


' Gooo men was paid by England. But even the | 


Preſbyterians began to carry their Demands high : 


They propoſed to have the King's Supremacy, and | 


the Right of Patronage taken away: And they 
aſked fo high an Authority to their Government, 
that Duke Hamilton, tho' of himſelf indifferent as 


to thoſe matters, yet would not agree to them. He 
thought, theſe broke in too much on their Tem- | 
ral concerns ; and would eſtabliſh a Tyranny in | 


| Preſbytery, that could not be eaſily born. He 
_ writ to me very fully on that head, and I took the 


liberty to ſpeak ſometimes to the King on thoſe | 


ſubjects; my deſign being chiefly to ſhelter the 


Epiſcopal Clergy, and to keep the change, that 


was now to be made, on ſuch a foot, that a door 
might ſtill be kept open: But Lord Melvill had 
poſſeſſed the King with a notion, that it was ne- 


ceſſary for his ſervice, that the Preſpyterians ſnould 
know, that I did not at all meddle in thoſe mat- 


ters, otherwiſe they would take up a jealouſy of 
every thing that was done; and that this might 
make them carry their demands much further : So 

l was ſhut out from all meddling in thoſe matters: 
And yet I was then, and ſtill continued to be much 
loaded with this prejudice, that I did not 3 to 

| | : or 
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| kinder thoſe changes, that were then made in Scot- 1669. 
land. And all the King's enemies in England 


continued ſtill to charge him, for the alterations 
then made in Scotland; tho' it was not poſſible, 
had he been ever ſo zealous for Epiſcopacy, to have 
preſerved it at that time: And I could do no more 
than I did, both for the Order itſelf, and for all 
thoſe who adhered to it there. A new debate was 
ſet on foot in that Parliament, concerning the 
Judges. By the Law there, when the King names 
a Judge; he ought to be examined by other Judges, 


1 whether he is qualified as the Law directs: But, in 


the year 1661, becauſe the Bench was to be filled 
with a new ſet of Judges, ſo that there was none 
to examine the reſt, the nomination the King then 
made, was read in Parliament: And, no objection 
being made to any of them, they did upon that ſit 
and act as Judges. It was expected, that the ſame 
method ſhould be followed at this time. But in- 
ſtead of that, the King continued ſuch a number 


of the former Judges, as was ſufficient to examine 


thoſe, who were now to be advanced: So that 
was ordered to be done. Upon this thoſe, who 
oppoſed every thing, pretended, that the Nomina- 
tion ought to be made in Parliament: And they 
had prepared Objections againſt every one, that 
was upon the Liſt; intending by this to put a pub- 
lick Affront on one of the firſt, and moſt impor- 
tant Actions of the King's Government. Duke 
Hamilton had @ poſitive Inſtruftion ſent him, not 


to ſuffer this matter to be brought into Parliament: 


Jet he ſaw the Party was fo fer, and ſo ſtrong, 
that, they had a clear Majority : Nor did he him- 
ſelf very much approve of the Nomination, chiefly 
that of old Dalrymple, ſoon after made Lord Stair, 
to be Preſident. So he diſcontinued the Parlia- 


ment. 


But, while thoſe animoſities were thus foment A Rifng 
ed, the Earl of Dundee had got together a conſi- i * 
derable body of Gentlemen, with ſome thouſands _ 
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of Highlanders. He ſent ſeveral Meſſengers over 
to Ireland, prefling King James to come, either to 
the North of England, of to Scotland. But, at 
the ſame time he deſired, that he would not bring 
the Lord Melfort over with him, or employ him 
more in Scotch Buſineſs ; and that he would be 
contented with the exerciſe of his own Religion, 
It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that all this went againſt 
the grain with King James ; and that the Lord 


| Melfort ao. all the Earl of Dundee's under- 


rakings. In this he was much ſupported by the 
French near that King, who had it given them in 
charge (as a main inſtruction) to keep him up to 


a high owning of his Religion, and of all thoſe i 


who were of it; and not to ſuffer him to enter into 


any Treaty or Conditions with his Proteſtant Sub- 


jects, by which the Papiſts ſhould in any fort ſuf- - 
fer, or be ſo much as diſcouraged. The Iriſh were 


willing enough to croſs the Seas to England, but : 


would not conſent to the going over to Scotland. x 
So the Earl of Dundee was furniſhed with ſome 
mall ſtore of Arms and Ammunition, and had | 


Eind promiſes, encouraging him, and all that joined : 


with him. FRF. 
© Mackay, a General Officer, that had ſerved long | 
in Holland with great reputation, and who was the 


one man I ever knew, in a military way, was 


ſent down to command the Army in Scotland. He 


| "was one of the beſt Officers of the Age, when he 


had nothing to do but to obey and execute Orders; 


for he was both diligent, obliging and brave: But 
he was not fo fitted for command. His Piety made 
him too apt to miſtruſt his own Senſe, and te be 


too tender, or rather fearful, in any thing, where 


'there might be a needlefs effuſion of blood. He 


followed the Earl of Dundee's motions, who was | 


leſs encumber'd with Cannon and other Baggage, 


and fo marched quicker than it was poſſible for 
him to follow : His men were for the moſt part 


new levied, and without experience; but he had 


ſome 
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ſome old Bodies, on whom he depended. The 1689. 
heads of the Clans among the Highlanders, pro 


miſed to join him : But moſt of them went to the 


Earl of Dundee. At laſt, after many marches and 


motions, they came to an engagement at Gilli- 
cranky, ſome few miles above Dunkeld : The 


ground was narrow: And Lord Dundee had the 


advantage: He broke through Mackay's Army, 
and they-ran for it : And probably, if the Earl of 
Dundee had out- lived that day, the Victory might 
have been purſued far: But a random ſhot put an 


end to his life, and to the whole deſign: For 


Mackay rallied his men, and made ſuch a ſtand, 
that the other ſide fell into great diſorder, and 
could never be formed again into a conſiderable 
Body: A Fort was ſoon after built at Innerlocky, 
which was called Fort William, and ſerved to cut 
off the communication between the Northern and 
Southern Highlanders. | 

During all theſe Waere diſorders, that hap- 
pen'd in ſo many different places, the Trade ſuf- 
fered conſiderably: For the French, not ſetting 


out a Fleet any more, ſent out ſo many Cruiſers 


and Pri vateers into our Seas, that England there - 
by ſuffered great loſſes; there not being at that 
time a ſufficient number of * to convoy 
and ſecure the Merchant-men. : 
Maſters at Sea, and yet were great Loſers there. 


e ſeemed to be 


Affairs went much better on the Rhine. The Foreign 


Imperial Army, commanded by the Duke of Lor- 


rain, took Mentz, which the French had entered, 
after they took Philipſburg: The Siege was flow 
and long, but proſperous in its concluſion : And 
by this means Franconia, which betore lay expoſed, 
was now covered. The Elector of Brandenburg 
came down with an Army, and cleared the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Cologn, which was before poſſeſſed 


by French Garriſons, Keizerwart and Bonne held 
him ſome time: But the reſt were ſoon taken. So 


now the Rhine was * all up to Mentz. No- 


thing 
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1689. thing paſſed in Flanders, where Prince Waldeck 
commanded: And the Campaiga ended without 


A jealouſy 


among the 
Englith 
_ Clergy. 


any misfortunes on that ſide. 


I now return to the affairs of England, during 


the Receſs. The Clergy generally took the Oaths, 


tho* with too many reſervations, and diſtinctions, 
which laid them open to ſevere eenſures, as if they 
had taken them againſt. their, Conſcience. The 


King was ſuſpected by them, by reaſon of the favour 


ſhewed to Diſſenters, but chiefly for his aboliſh- 
ing Epiſcopacy in Scotland, and his conſenting to 
rhe ſetting up Preſbytery there. This gave ſome 


credit to the Reports, that were with great in- 
duſtry infuſed into many of them, of the King's | 


coldneſs at beſt, if not his averſion, to the Church 
of England. The leading men in both Univerſi- 


ties, chiefly Oxford, were poflefled with this : And 


fr began to have very ill effects over all England. 


Thate who did not carry this fo far as to think, as 


ſome ſaid they did, that the Church was to be 
pulled down; yet faid, a Latitudinarian Party was 
like to prevail, and to engroſs all Preferments. 
Theſe were thought leſs bigotted to outward Ce- 
remonies : So now it was generally ſpread about, 
that men zealous for the Church would be neglect- 
ed, and that thoſe who were more indifferent in 
fuch matters, would be preferred. Many of the 
latter had managed the Controverſies with the 
Church of Rome with ſo much clearneſs, and with 
that ſucceſs, that the Papiſts, to revenge them- 


telves, and to blaſt thoſe, whom they conſidered | 
as their moſt formidable Enemies, had caſt aſper- 
ions on them as Socinians, and as men that de- 


nied att Myſteries. And now, ſome angry men at 
Oxford, who apprehended that thoſe Divines were 
likely te be moſt conſidered in this Reign, took 
up the {ame method of calumny; and began to 
treat them as Socinians. The Earl of Clarendon, 
and ſome of the Biſhops, who had already incurred 


the ſufpenfion, for not taking the oaths to the go- 


- vernment, 
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within this year: Saliſbury, Cheſter, Bangor, Wor- 


ceſter, Chicheſter, and Briſtol: So that the King 


named fix Biſhops within ſix months. And the 


perſons promoted to theſe Sees were, generally, 
men of thoſe principles. The proceedings in Scot- 


land caſt a great load on the King : He could not 
hinder the change of the government of that 
Church, without putting all his affairs in great diſ- 
order. The Epiſcopal party went almoſt univer- 


fally into King James's intereſts : So that the Preſ- 


byterians were the only party, that the King had 
in that Kingdom. The King did indeed aſſure us, 
and myſelf in particular, that he would reſtrain 
and moderate the violence of the Preſbyterians. 


Lord Melvill did alſo promiſe the ſame thing very 


ſolemnly : And at firſt he ſeemed much ſet upon 
it. But when he ſaw ſo great a party formed 


- againſt himſelf: And, ſince many of the Preſby- 
terians inclined to favour them, and to ſet them- 


ſelves in an oppoſition to the Court, he thought it 
was the King's intereſt, or at leaſt his own, to en- 


gage that party entirely: And he found nothing 


could do that ſo effectually, as to abandon the 


Miniſters of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion to their fury. 


He ſet up the Earl of Crawford, as the head of 
his party ; who was paſſionate in his temper, and 
was out of meaſure zealous in his principles: He 


was Choſen to be the Preſident of the Parliament. 


He received and encouraged all the complaints, 


that were made of the Epiſcopal Miniſters : The 
Convention, when they had paſſed the votes, de- 


claring the King and Queen, .ordered a proclama- 
tion to be read the next Sunday, in all the Churches 
of Edinburgh ; and in all 'the other Churches in 
the Kingdom, by a certain prefixed day ; but 
which was ſo near at hand, that it was ſcarce pol- 


ſible to lay proclamations, all round the Nation, 
within the time; and it was abſolutely impoſſible 


vernment, took much ill natured pains to ſpread 1689. 
theſe ſlanders. Six Biſhopricks happened to fall vw 
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1689. for the Clergy. to meet together, and come to any 

e reſolution among themſelves : For the moſt part, 
the proclamations were not brought to the Mini- 
ſters till the morning of the Sunday, in which they 
were ordered to be read; ſo, this having the face 
of a great change of principles, many could not 
on the ſudden reſolve to ſubmit to it: Some had 
not the proclamations brought to them till the da 
was paſt: Many of theſe read it the Sunday fol- 
lowing. Some of thoſe, who did not think fit to 


read the proclamation, yet obeyed it; and con- be 
tinued, after that, to pray for the King and Queen. cl 
Complaints were brought to the Council of all fe 
thoſe, who had not read nor obeyed the proclama- ct 
tion: And they were in a ſummary way deprived | v 
of their benefices. In the executing this, Lord Il 
Crawford ſhewed much eagerneſs and violence, | b 


Thoſe who did not read the proclamation on the I 
day appointed, had no favour, tho' they did it al- | 
terwards. And upon any word that fell from s 
them, either in their extemporary prayers, or ſer· t 
mons, that ſhewed diſaffection to the Government, l 
they were, alſo deprived : All thefe things were ( 
Publiſhed up and down England, and much aggra- | 
vated; And raiſed the averſion, that the friends of 
the Church had to the Prethyrerians ſo high, that 
they began to repent their having granted a Tole- N 
ration to a party, that, where they prevailed, ſhew- 6 
ed ſo much fury againſt thoſe of the Epiſcopal per- 
ſuaſion. So that ſuch of us, as had laboured to | 
excuſe the change, that the King was forced to 
conſent to, and had promiſed in his name, great 
moderation towards our friends in that Kingdom, 
were much out of countenance, when we ſaw the 
violence with which matters were carried there. 
Theſe things cencurred to give the Clergy ſuch 
ill impreſſions of the King, that we had little rea- 
ſon to look for ſucceſs, in a deſign that was then 
preparing fot dhe Convocation; for whom a on 
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ny | mons was iflued out to meet, during the next ſeſſion 1689. 


rt, of Parliament. 150 | | —— 
ni- It was told, in the hiſtory of the former reign, A Com- 
ey that the Clergy did then expreſs an inclination, to 3 
ce come to a temper with relation to the Preſbyteri- vored. 
ot ans, and ſuch other Diſſenters as could be brought 

ad into a Comprehenſion with the Church: The Bi- 

ay ſhops had mentioned it in their Petition to King 

l- James, for which they were tried: And his pre- 

to | ſent Majeſty had promiſed, to endeavour an Union 

n- |S between the Church and the Diſſenters, in that De- 

en. IE claration, that he brought over with him: Bur it 

all ſeemed neceſſary to prepare and digeſt that matter 

na- WE carefully, before it ſhould be offered to the Con- 

ed MY vocation. Things of ſuch a nature ought to be 

rd judged of by. a large number of Men; but muſt 

ce, be prepared by a ſmaller number well choſen : Yet 


he it was thought a due reſpect to the Church, to 
af- leave the matter wholly in the hands of the Clergy. 


2m | So, by a ſpecial Commiſſion under the Great Seal, 

er- | ten Biſhops and twenty Divines were empowered 

nt, to meet, and prepare ſuch Alterations, in the Book 

ere af Common-Prayer and Canons, as might be fit to 

ra- lay before the Convocation. This was become ne- 

of ceſſary, ſince by the Submiſſion, which the Clergy 

nat in Convocation made to King Henry VII. which 

le- was confirmed in Parliament, they bound them- 

W- {elves not to attempt any new Canons, without ob- 

er- taining the King's leave firſt, and that under the | 
to pains of a Premunire, It was looked on therefore, T 
to as the propereſt way, to obtain the King's leave. 
eat co have a Scheme of the whole matter put in order, 55 
m, by a number of Biſhops and Divines ; Great care 


he was taken to name theſe ſo impartially, that no 
re. exceptions could lie againſt any of them: They, 
ch upon this, ſat cloſely to it, for ſeveral. weeks: 
2a- hey had before them all the Exceptions, that ei- 
en ther the Puritans before the War, or the Noncon- 
m- formiſts ſince the Reſtoration, had made to any 
05 WW Part of the Church Service; They had 3 

e ropd- 
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1689. Propoſitions and Advices that had been offered, at 


A ſeveral times, by many ot our Biſhops and Di. a 
vines, upon thoſe heads: Matters were well con. | th 
ſiidered, and freely and calmly debated: And all | 
was digeſted into an entire Correction of every g. 


thing, that ſeemed liable to any juſt objection, Þ S 

We had fome very rigid, as well as very learned | h. 

men among us; tho* the moſt rigid, either never | c 

came to our Meetings, or they ſoon withdrew from | 

us, declaring themſelves diſſatisfied with every | 

thing of that nature; ſome telling us plainly, that 

they were againſt all alterations whatſoever. They Þ 

thought, too much was already done for the Dit- Þ 

| | ſenters, in the Toleration that was granted them; 

7 but that they would do nothing to make that ſtil! 

eaſier. They ſaid further, that the altering the 

Cuſtoms and Conſtitution of our Church, to gra- 

tify a peeviſn and obſtinate Party, was like to 

have no other effect on them, but to make them 

more inſolent; as if the Church, by offering theſe 

Alterations, ſeemed to confeſs that ſhe had been Þ 

'hitherto in the wrong. They thought, this attempt 

would divide us among ourſelves, and make our Þ 

People loſe their eſteem for the Liturgy, if it ap- 

peared that it wanted Correction. They allo | 
excepted to the manner of preparing matters, by a 
ſpecial Commiſſion, as limiting the Convocation, 

and impoſing upon it: And to load this with a 
word of an ill found, they called this a new Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Commiſſion. But in anſwer to all this, 
it was ſaid," that, if by a few Corrections or Ex- 
Planations, we offered all juſt ſatisfaction to the 
chief Objections of the Diſſenters, we had reaſon 
to hope, that this would bring over many of them, 
atleaſt of the People, if not of the Teachers among 

them; or, if the prejudices of education wrought 

too ſtrongly upon the preſent Age, yet, if ſome 
more ſenſible objections were put out of the way, 
we might well hope, that it would have a great 

effect on the next generation. If theſe conde 0 
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ſions were made ſo, as to own, in the way of offer- 1689. 
ing them, that the Nonconformiſts had been in ww 


the right, that might turn to the reproach of the 
Church: Bur, ſuch offers being made only, in re- 
gard to their weakneſs, the reproach fell on them ; 


10n, as the honour accrued to the Church, who ſhewed 


berſelf a true Mother, by her care to preſerve her 
Children. It was not offered, that the ordinary 


poſture, of receiving the Sacrament kneeling, 
mould be changed: That was ſtill to be the re- 


ceived and favoured poſture: Only ſuch, as de- 
clared they could not overcome their ſcruples in 
that matter, were to be admitted to it in another 
& poſture. Ritual matters were of their own nature 
indifferent, and had been always declared to be ſo: 
All the neceflity of them aroſe only, from the au- 


chority in Church and State, that had enacted 


them. Therefore it was an unreaſonable ſtiffneſs, 
to deny any abatement, or yielding in ſuch mat- 
| ters, in order to the healing the wounds of our 


Church, Great alterations had been made in ſuch + 


things, in all the Ages of the Church. Even the 
Church of Rome was {till making ſome alterations 
in her Rituals. And changes had been made 
among ourſelves, often ſince the Reformation, in 
King Edward, Queen Elizabeth, King James, and 
King Charles the Second's reigns. Theſe were al- 
ways made upon ſome great turn: Critical times 
being the moſt proper for deſigns of that kind. 
The Toleration, now granted, ſeemed to render 
it more neceſſary than formerly, to make the terms 
of Communion, with the Church, as large as might 
be; that ſo we might draw over to us the greater 
number, from thoſe who might now leave us more 
ſafely: And therefore we were to uſe the more care 
in order to gaining of them. And, as for the 


manner of preparing theſe overtures, the King's 
Supremacy ſignified little, if he could not appoint 


a ſelect number to oonſider of ſuch matters, as he 
might think fit to lay before the . 
1 ; | | is 


' 
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1689. This did no way break in upon their full freedom 
o Debate; it being free to them to reject, as well 
as to accept, of the Propoſitions that ſhould be] 
offered to them. But, while men were arguing 
this matter on both ſides, the Party that was now 
at work for King James, took hold of this occa- 


ſion to ende! mens minds. It was ſaid, the 
Church was to be pulled down, and Preſbytery waz 
to be ſet up; that all this now in Debate was only 
intended 0 divide and diſtract the Church, and 


to render it, by that means, both weaker and more 


ridiculous, while it went off from its former 
grounds, in offering ſuch conceſſions. The Uni- 
verſities took fire upon this; and began to declare 
againſt it, and againſt all that promoted it, as men 
that intended to undermine the Church: Severe 
Reflections were caſt on the King, as being in an 
Intereſt contrary to the Church: For the Church 
was as the word given out by the Jacobite Party, 


under which they thought they might more fately | 


ſhelter themſelves : Great canvaſſings were every 
where, in the Elections of Conyocation-Men ; a 


thing not known in former times: So that it was 


— very viſtble, that we were not in a temper, 
cool or calm enough, to nenn the furthes pro- 
becrting ſuch a deſign. 


When the Convocation was mad; the King 


ent them a Meſſage by the Earl of Nottingham, 


would not àſſuring them of his conſtant Favour and Pro- 
2gree o tection, and deſiring them to conſider ſuch thin 


as by his order ſhould be laid before them, with 
due care, and an, impartial zeal for the peace and 
good of the Church. But the Lower Houſe of 
Convocation expreſſed a reſolution not to enter in- 
0 any Debates with relation to alterations: So 


that they would take no notice of the ſecond part 


_ of the King's Meſſage: And it was, not without 
Mifficulty, carried to make a decent Addreſs to the 


King, thanking im for his promiſe of Protection. 
Ko becauſe, _ draught which the _ 
them, 
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the lower Houſe thought, that this imported their 


owning ſome common union with the foreign Pro- 


teſtants: So they would not agree to it. There 
was at this time but a ſmall number of Biſhops. in 
the upper Houſe of Convocation: And they had 
not their Metropolitan with them: So they had 
not ſtrength nor authority to ſet things forward. 
Therefore they adviſed the King to ſuffer the Seſſi - 
on to be diſcontinued. And thus, feeing they 
were in no diſpoſition to enter upon buſineſs, they 
were kept from doing miſchief by prorogations, 


for a courſe of ten years. This was in reality a fa- 


vour to them; for, ever ſince the year 1662, the 
Convocation had indeed continued to ſit, but to 
do no buſineſs; fo that they were kept at no ſmall 
charge in town to do nothing, but only to meet, 
and read a Latin litany. It was therefore an eaſe, 
to be freed from ſuch an attendance to no purpoſe. 
The ill reception, that the Clergy gave the King's 
meſſage, raiſed a great and juſt out- cry againſt 
them: Since all the promiſes made in King James's 
time were now ſo entirely forgot. 412 

But there was a very happy direction of the pro- 


vidence of God obſerved in this matter. The Ja- 


cobite Clergy, who were then under ſuſpenſion, 
were deſigning to make a ſchiſm in the Church, 


| whenſoever they ſhould be turned out, and their 


places ſhould be filled up by others. They ſaw, 
it would not be eaſy to make a ſeparation upon a 
private and perſonal account ; they therefore wiſhed 
to be furniſhed with more ſpecious pretences : And, 
if we had made alterations in the Rubrick, and 


other parts of the Common-Prayer, they would 


have pretended, that they ſtill ſtuck to the ancient 
Church of England, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
were altering; it, and ſetting up new models: And, 
as I do firmly believe that there is a wiſe provi- 
SET 3 : | | dence, 


them, they acknowledged the Protection that the 1689. 
Proteſtant religion in general, and the Church of ww 
England in patticular, had received from him, 
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1689. dence, that watches upon human affairs, and di- 


— 


D rects them, chiefly thoſe that relate to religion; ſo 


I have with great pleaſure obſerved this, in many 


| Inſtances relating to the Revolution. And, upon 


this occaſion, T could not but ſee, that the Jaco- 


| bites among us, who wiſhed. and hoped that we 


A Seſhon 


of Parlia- 


ſhould have made thoſe alterations, which they 
reckoned would have been of great advantage for 
ſerving their ends, were the inſtruments of raiſing 
ſuch a clamour againſt them, as prevented their 
being made. For by all the judgments we could 
afterwards make, if we had carried a majority in 
the Convortation for alterations, they would have 
done us more hurt than good. 1 

I now turn to a more important, as well as a 
more troubleſome ſcene. In winter, a ſeſſion of 
Parliament met, full of jealouſy and ill humour. 
The ill conduct of affairs was imputed chiefly to 
the Lord Halifax; ſo the firſt attack was made on 
him. The Duke of Bolton made a motion in the 


Houſe of Lords, for a Committee to examine, 


who had the chief hand in the ſeverities and exe- 


cutions in the end of King Charles's reign, and in 


the Quo Warranto's, and the delivering up the 
charters: The enquiry laſted ſome weeks, and gave 
occaſion to much heat: But nothing appeared that 


could be proved, upon which votes or addreſſes 


to withdraw now from the Miniſters, and quit the 


could have been grounded: Yet the Lord Halifax 
having, during that time, concurred with the Mi- 
niſtry in Council; he ſaw, it was neceſſary for him 


Court. And ſoon after he reconciled himſelf to 
the Tories, and became wholly theirs : He op- 
poſed every thing that looked favourably towards 
the Government, and did upon all occaſions ſerve 
the Jacobites, and protect the whole party. But 
the Whigs began to loſe much of the King's good 
opinion, by the heat that they ſhewed in both 


Houſes againſt their enemies; and by the coldneſs 
that appeared in every thing, that related to the 


publick, 
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_| publick, as well as to the King in his own parti- 1689. 
0 cular. He expreſſed an earneſt deſire to have the nw 


y revenue of the Crown ſettled on him for life : He 

n ſaid, he was not a King, till that was done; with- 

* out that, the title of a King was only a pageant. 

e And he ſpoke of this with more than ordinary ve- 

y hemence: So that ſometimes he ſaid, he would not 

r ſtay, and hold an empty name, unleſs that was , 
5 done: He ſaid once to my ſelf, he underſtood the The King 
r good of a Commonwealth, as well as of a Kingly grew jea- 
4 Government: And it was not eaſy to determine, _ che 
n WW which was beſt: But he was ſure, the worſt of all of 
e Governments was, that of a King without Trea- 

Ws ſure, and without Power. But a jealouſy was now 

a W infuſed into many, that he would grow Arbitrary 
f in his Government, if he once had the Revenue; 
5 and would ſtrain for a high ſtretch of Prerogative, 
0 as ſoon as he was out of difficulties and neceſſities. 

Thoſe of the Whigs, who had lived ſome years at 
e Amſterdam, had got together a great many ſto- 


| ries, that went about the City, of his ſullenneſs, 
and imperious way of dictating : The Scotch, who 
were now come up, to give an account of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, ſet about many things that 
heightned their apprehenſions. One Simpſon, a 
Scotch Preſbyterian, was recommended to the Ear! 5 
of Portland, as a man whom he might truſt; who. I 
would bring him good intelligence : So he was of- 2 
ten admitted, and was entertained as a good Spy: 
But he was in a ſecret confidence with one Nevil 
Payne, the moſt active and dextrous of all King 
James's Agents, who had indeed loſt the reputati- 
on of an honeſt man entirely: And yet kad ſuch 
arts of management, that even thoſe who knew 
what he was, were willing to employ him. Simp- 
ſon and he were in a cloſe League together; and 
he diſcovered ſo much of their ſecreteſt intelligence 
to Simpſon, that he might carry it to the Earl of 
Portland, as made him paſs for the beſt Spy the | 
Court had. When-he had gained great credit, he | 
| : 9 29 
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wy jealoufies of the King's beſt friends; and, as the 


the Go 


1689. made uſe of it to infuſe into the Earl of Portland 


Earl of Portland hearkned too attentively to theſe, 
ſo by other hands it was conveyed to ſome of them, Mc 
that the Court was now become jealous of them, lh 

and was ſeeking Evidenceagainſt them. mh 

Conſpira- Sir James Montgomery was eaſily poſſeſſed with 1 

cy againſt theſe reports; and he and ſome others, by Payne”; WW ai 
management, fell a treating with King James's 5 


"EN Party in England: They demanded an affurance ig 


for the ſettlement of Preſbytery in Scotland, and 5 
to have the chief Poſts of the Government ſhared 
among them : Princes in exile are apt to grant 
every thing that is aſked of them ; for they know 
that, if they are reſtored, they will have every 
thing in their power : Upon this, they entred into 


ſiddes it was given out, that this Union of thoſe, 
who were formerly ſuch violent Enemies, was on- 
ly to ſecure and ſtrengthen their Intereſt in Parlia- 
ment: The Epiſcopal Party pretending, that fince 
the King was not able to protect them, they, who 
faw themſelves marked out for deſtruction, were 
to be excuſed for joining with thoſe, -who could fe- 
eure them. Simpſon brought an account of all 
this to the Earl of Portland, and was preſſed by 
him to find our witneſſes to prove it againſt Mont- 
gomery: He carried this to them, and told them, 
_ that the whole buſineſs was diſcovered, and that 
great Rewards were offered to ſuch, as would me- 
rit them by fwearing againſt them. With . 
+ ed they 


4 cloſe Treaty, for the way of bringing all this 5 
about. At firſt they only aſked money, for fur: 1 
niſhing themſelves with Arms and Ammunition; 
but afterwards they inſiſted on demanding 3000 ; 
men, to be ſent over from Dunkirk ; becauſe, by 
Duke Schomberg's being poſted in Ulfter, their 
communicationwith Ireland was cut off. In order 
to the carrying on this deſign, they reconciled , 
themſelves to the Duke of Queenſbury, and the 
other Lords of the Epiſcopal party; and on both | 
{ 


* 
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they alarmed many of their Party, who did not 
know. what was at bottom, and thought that no- 


thing was deſigned, but an oppoſition to Lord 
Melvill and Lord Stair ; and they were poſſeſſed - 


with a fear, that a new bloody ſcene of Sham-plots 
and ſuborned Witneſſes was to be opened. And 
when it began to be whiſpered about, that they 


| were in treaty with King James, that appeared to 


be ſo little credible, that it began to be ſaid, by 
ſome diſcontented men, what could be expected 
from a Government, that was ſo ſoon contriving 
the ruin of its beft Friends ? Some feared, that the 
King . himſelf might too eaſily receive ſuch Re- 


1689. 


ports; and that the common practices of Miniſters, 
who ſtudy to make their Maſters believe, that all 


their own enemies are likewiſe His, were like to 
prevail in this reign, as much as they had formerly 
done. Montgomery came to have great credit with 
ſome of the Whigs in England, particularly with 
the Earl of Monmouth, and the Duke of Bolton: 


And he employed it all, to perſuade them not to 


truſt the King, and to-animate them againſt the 
Earl of Portland: This wrought ſo much, that 


many were diſpoſed to think, they could have good 


terms from King James: And, that he was now 
ſo convinced of former errors, that they might 
ſafely truſt him. The Earl of Monmouth let this 
out to my ſelf twice; but in a ſtrain that looked 
like one who was afraid of it, and who endeavour- 


ed to prevent it: But he ſet forth the reaſons for 


it with great advantage, and thoſe againſt it very 


faintly. Matters were truſted to Montgomery and 
guſon was taken into it, as a man 


Payne; and Fer 


SQ 


that naturally loved to embroil things. So, a de- 
ſign was managed, firſt to alienate the City of Lon- © 


don ſo entirely from the King, that no Loans 
might be advanced on the Money Bills; which, 
without credit upqn them, could not anſwer the 
end, for which they were given. It was ſet about, 


that King James would give a full Indemnity, for 
Docs os EE 
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all that was paſt; and that, for the future, he 
A would ſeparate himſelf entirely from the French 


Intereſt, and be contented with a ſecret connivance 
at thoſe of his own Religion. It was ſaid, he was 


weary of the Inſolence of the French Court, and 
ſaw his error, in truſting to it ſo much as he had 


done. This corrupted Party had gone ſo far, that 
they ſeemed to fancy, that the reſtoring him would 
be not only ſafe, but happy to the Nation. I con- 


feſs, it was long before I could let my ſelf think, 


that the matter was gone ſo far; but I was at laſt 
convinced of it. 20S 


Diſcover- » I received a Letter from an unknown hand, with 
ed to the à direction how to anſwer it: The ſubſtance of it 


Author, 


/ 


was, that he could diſcover a Plot, deeply laid 
againſt the King, if he might be aſſured not to be 
made a Witneſs; and to have his friends, who 
were in it, . pardoned : By the King's order, I pro- 


miſed the firſt ; but an indefinite promiſe of Par- 


don, was too much to aſk: He might, as to that, 
truſt to the King's mercy. Upon this he came to 
me, and I found he was Montgomery's Brother: 
He told me a Treaty was ſettled with King James; 
articles were agreed on; and an Invitation was 
ſubſcribed, by the whole Cabal, to King James to 
come over: Which was to be ſent to the Court of 


France; both becauſe the Communication was ea- 
ſier, and leſs watched, when it went thro' Flan- 
ders, than with Ireland; and, to let the Court ſee 


how ſtrong a Party he had, and by that means to 


obtain the Supplies and Force that was deſired, 
He ſaid, he ſaw the writing, and ſome hands to it; 
but he knew many more were to ſign it; and he 


undertook to put me in a method to ſeize on the 
Original Paper. The King could not eaſily believe 


the matter had gone ſo far, yet he ordered the 
Earl of Shrewſbury to receive ſuch advices, as! 
ſhould bring him, and immediately to do what was 


proper: So a few days after this, Montgomery 


told me, one Williamſon was that day gone to 


Dover, 


Ea 
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ne Dover, with the original Invitation: I found the 1689. 
ch Earl of Shrewſbury inclined enough to ſuſpect 
ce Williamſon. He had for ſome days ſolicited a | 


as Paſs for Flanders, and had got ſome perſons, of 

1d whom it was not proper to ſhew a Suſpicion, to 

ad anſwer for him. So one was ſent Poſt after him, 

at with orders to ſeize him in his bed, and to take his 

Id Clothes and Portmanteau from him, which were 

n- W ſtrictly-examined ; but nothing was found: Yet, 

k, upon the news of this, the Party was grievouſly 

aſt affrighted ; but ſoon recovered themſelves : The 

true ſecret of which was after wards diſcovered. 

th WW Simpſon was (it ſeems) to go over with William- 

it WW fon; but firſt to ride to ſome Houſes that were in 

ud the way to Dover; whereas the other went directly 

be in the Stage-Coach. It was thought ſafeſt for 

ho Simpſon to carry theſe Papers; for there were ma- 

o- ny different Invitations, as they would not truſt 

ar- their hands to one common paper: Simpſon came 

at, to the Houſe at Dover, where Williamſon was in 

to the Meſſenger's hands: Thereupon he went away 

er: immediately to Deal, and hired a boat, and got 

S; late to France with his Letters. Montgomery, 

vas finding that nothing was diſcovered, by the way 

to which he had directed me to, upon that fancied he 
of would be deſpiſed by us, and perhaps ſuſpected by 
ea- his own ſide; and went over ſoon after, and turn- 

an- ed Papiſt: But I know not what became of him 

ſee afterwards. The fear of this Diſcovery ſoon wene 

to off: Simpſon came back with large aſſurances: 

ed. And 12000 Pounds were ſent to the Scotch, who fa! 
it; WW undertook to do great matters. All pretended 

he Diſcoveries were laughed at, and looked on as the 


the BW fictions of the Court: And upon this, the City of 

eve London were generally poſſeſſed with a very ill opi- 

the nion* of the King. The Houſe of Commons 

is I BY granted the Supplies, that were demanded for the 

vas Reduction of Ireland, and for the Quota, to which 

ery the King was obliged by his Alliances: And they 

to continued the gift of the Revenue for another * 7 
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168. 9. But one great error was committed by the Court, 


in accepting remote Funds; whereby the Intereſt 
of the money, then advanced on a Fund, payable 


at the diſtance of ſome years, did not only eat up a 


A Bill 
COncern- 
ing Cor- 
Porations. 


great deal of the Sum, but ſeemed ſo doubtful, 


that great Premiums were to be offered to thoſe, 


who advanced money upon a Security, which was 


thought very contingent ſince few believed that 
the Government would laſt ſo long. So here was 


a ſhew of great Supplies, which yet brought not in 
the half of what they were eſtimated at. | 


The Tories, ſeeing the Whigs grow ſullen, and 
that they would make no advances of money, be- 
gan to treat with the Court, and promiſed great 
advances, if the Parliament might be diſſolved, 
and a new one be ſummoned. Thoſe propoſitions 


came to be known; ſo the Houſe of Commons 


Prepared a Bill, by which they hoped to have made 
ſure of all future Parliaments ; in it they declared, 


that Corporations could not be forfeired, nor their 


Charters ſurrendred; and they enacted, that all 


Mayors and Recorders, who had been concerned 
in the private delivering up of Charters, without 
the conſent of the whole Body, and who had done 


that in a clandeſtine manner, before the Judgment i 


-that was given againſt the Charter of London, 


ſhould be turned out of all Corporations, and be $ 


incapable of bearing Office in them for ſix years 
This was oppoſed in the Houſe of Commons, by 
the whole ſtrength of the Tory Party; for they 
ſaw the carrying it was the total ruin of their In. 


tereſt, thro' the whole Kingdom. They ſaid a 


| great deal againſt the declaratory part: But what. 
ſoever might be in that, they ſaid, ſince the thing 
had been ſo univerſal, it ſeemed hard to puniſh it 


with ſuch Severity: It was ſaid, that by this 


means, the Party for the Church would be dil 
graced, and that the Corporations would be caſt 
into the hands of Diſſenters. And now both Par- 
ties made their court to the King: The Whigs 


4 promiſed 
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promiſed every thing that he deſired, if he would 168 9. 


help them to get this Bill paſſed; and the Tories 


were not wanting in their promiſes, if the Bill 


ſhould be ſtopp'd, and the Parliament diſſolved. 
The Bill was carried in the Houſe of Commons 
by a great Majority: When it was brought up to 
5 Lords, the firſt point in debate was, upon the 
declaratory part, whether a Corporation could be 
forfeited or ſurrendred? Holt, and two other 
Judges, were for the Affirmative, but all the reſt 


were for the Negative: No Precedents for the Af- 
firmative were brought, higher than the reign of 
King Henry VIII. in which the Abbies were ſur- 
rendred; which was at that time ſo great a point 
of State, that the authority of theſe Precedents 


ſeemed not clear enough for regular times: The 


Houſe was ſo equally divided, that ĩt went for the 


Bill only by one Voice: After which, little doubt 
was made of the paſſing the Act. But now the ap- 
plications of the Tories were much quickned ; 

they made the King all poſſible promiſes: And 
the promoters of the Bill ſaw themſelves expoſed 
to the Corporations, which were to feel the effects 
of this Bill, ſo ſenſibly, that they made as great 


promiſes: on their part: The matter was now at a 
critical iſſue; the paſſing the Bill put the King 


and the Nation in the hands of the Whigs; as the 


rejecting it, and diſſolving the Parliament upon it, 


was ſuch a truſting to the Tories, and ſuch a break- 


ing with the Whigs, that the King was long in 


ſuſpence what to do. 


He was once very near a . 3 1 
he thought, he could not truſt the Tories, and he 


reſolved he would not truſt the Whigs; ſo he fan- 
cied, the Tories would be true to the Queen, and 


confide in her, tho” they would not in him. He 
therefore reſolved to go over to Holland, and 


leave the Government in the Queen's hands; So 
he called the Marquiſs of Caermarthen, with the 
Earl of * and ſome few more, and told 


; To 
* 


* men | 


_ 
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them, he had a Convoy ready, and was reſolved 
e to leave all in the Queen's hands; ſince he did not 


fee how he could extricate himſelf out of the diffi- 
culties, into which the animoſlities of Parties had 


brought him: They preſſed. him vehemently to 


lay aſide all ſuch deſperate reſolutions, and to com- 
ply with the preſent neceſſity. Much paſſion ap- 
peared among them: The Debate was ſo warm, 
that many tears were ſhed; in concluſion, the 


EKing reſolved to change his firſt Deſign, into ano- 


ther better Reſolution of going over in perſon, to 


put an end to the War in Ireland: This was told 
me ſome time after by the Earl of Shrewſbury; but 


the Que knew nothing of it, till ſhe had it from 
me; 1o reſerved was the King to her, even in a 


matter that concerned her fo nearly. The King's 


deſign, of going to Ireland, came to be ſeen. by the 
Preparations, that were ordered; but a great Party 
was formed in both ' Houſes to oppoſe it: Some 
did really apprehend the air of Ireland would be 
fatal to ſo weak a Conſtitution ; and the Jacobites 
had no mind that King James ſhould be ſo much 
preſſed, as he would probably be, if the King 
went againſt him in perſon: It was by concert pro- 
poſed in both Houfes,' on the fame day, to prepare 
an Addreſs'to the King againſt this Voyage: So 


the King, to prevent that, came the next day, and 


1690. This Seſſion had not raiſed all the money, that 


prorogued the Parliament; and that was ſoon af. 
ter followed by a Diſſolution,” n. 


LS was demanded for the following Campaign; fo it 


A rew 
* Parlia- 
ment. 


a 


was neceſſary to iſſue out'Writs immediately for a 


new Parliament. There was a great Struggle all 


England over in Elections; but the Corporation 
Bill did fo highly provoke all thoſe, whom it was 
to have diſgraced, that the Tories were by far the 


greater number in the new Parliament. One thing 


Was a part of the Bargain, that the Tories had 


made, that the Lieutenancy of London ſhould be 


changed 


%. 
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changed: For upon the King's coming to the 1690. 
Crown, he had given a Commiſſion, out of which 


they were all excluded; which was ſuch a Morti- 
fication to them, that they ſaid, they could not 
live in the City with credit, unleſs ſome of them 
were again brought into that Commiſſion : The 
King recommended it to the Biſhop of London, 


do prepare a Liſt of thoſe, who were known to be 


Churchmen, but of the more moderate, and of 
ſuch as were liable to no juſt exception; that ſo 
the two Parties in the City might be kept in a Ba- 
lance: The Biſhop brought a Liſt of the moſt vio- 
lent Tories in the City, who had been engaged in 


| ſome of the worſt things, that paſſed in the end of | | 


King Charles's Reign: A Committee of Council 
was appointed to examine the Lift ; but it was ſo 


| named, that they approved of it. This was done 


to the great grief of the Whigs, who ſaid, that 
the King was now putting himſelf in his Enemies 
hands ; and that the Arms of the City were now 
put under a ſett of Officers, who, if there was a 
poſſibility of doing it without hazard, would cer- 
tainly uſe them for King James. This matter 
was managed by the Marquis of Caermarthen, 
and the Earl of Nottingham; but oppoſed by the 


| Earl of Shrewſbury, who was much troubled at 


the ill conduct of the Whigs, but much more at 


this great change in the King's Government. The 


Elections of Parliament went generally for men, 
who would probably have declared for King James, 
it they could have known how to manage matters 


for him. The King made a change in the Mi- 
niſtry, to give them ſome ſatisfaction; the Earls 
of Monmouth and Warrington were both diſ- 


miſſed ; other leſſer changes were made in inferior 


places: So that Whig and Tory were now pretty 


equally mixed and both ſtudied to court the 
King, by making advances upon the Money Bills. 
. The firſt great Debate aroſe, in the Houſe of 


Lords, upon a Bill that was brought in, acknow- 
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ledging the King and Queen to be their Rightful 
| Ls Lawful 8 and declaring all che Acts 


A Bill — of the laſt Parliament to be good and valid. The 
dhe King, firſt part paſſed, with little contradiction; tho! 


Queen, 
= the 
Acts of 
the Con- 
vention. 


2 


ſome excepted to the words Rightful and Lawful, 
as not at all neceſſary. But the ſecond Article 
bore a long and warm Debate. The Tories offer- 
ed to enact, that theſe ſhould be all good Laws, 
for the time to come, but oppoſed the doing it in 
the declaratory way. They laid, it was one of the 
Fundamentals of our Conſtitution, that no Aſſem- 
bly could be called a Parliament, unleſs it was 
called and choſen upon the King's Writ, On the 
other hand it was ſaid, that whatſoever tended to 
the calling the authority of that Parliament in 
' queſtion, tended likewiſe to the weakning of the 
Preſent Government, and brought the King's Title 
Into queſtion. A real neceſſity, upon ſuch ex- 
traordinary occaſions, muſt ſuperſede Forms of 
Law : Otherwiſe the preſent. Government. was un- 


der the Tg TT. Forms were only Rules for 
. peaceable times: But, in ſuch a juncture, when 
all that had a right to come, either in perſon, or 
by their, Repreſentatives, were ſummoned, and 
freely elected; and when, by the King's Conſent, 
.the Convention was turned to a Parliament, the 
eſſentials, both with relation to King and People, 
were {till maintained in the Conſtitution of that 
Parliament. After a long debate, the Act paſſed 
td : Hou : Ae , A ä 1 . 79) 
in the Houſe of Lords, with this temper, declaring 


and enacting, that the Acts of that Parliament | 


were and are good and valid: Many Lords pto 
teſting againſt it, at the head of whom was the 
„Earl of Nottingham, notwithſtanding his great 
Office at Court, It was expected, that great and 
long Debates ſhould have been made in the Houſe 
of Commons upon this Act. But, to the wonder 
- of all People, it paſſed in two days in that Houſe, 
Without any Debate or Oppoſition, The truth 
Was the Tories had ręſolved te commit che we 
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and in order to that, ſome trifling exceptions were 16 


made to ſome words, that might want correction 
for Bills are not committed, unleſs ſome amend- 


ments are offered: And, when it was committed, 
jt was then reſolved to oppoſe it. But one of them 
diſcovered this too early; for he queſtioned the Le- 

gality of the Convention, ſince it was not ſum- 
moned by Writ: Somers, then Solicitor General, 
anſwered this with great ſpirit; he ſaid, if that 


was not a Legal Parliament, they who were then 


met, and had taken the Oaths, enacted by that 
Parliament, were guilty of High Treaſon; the 
Laws repealed by it were ſtill in force, ſo they 
muſt preſently return to King James; all the mo- 
ney levied, collected, and paid, by virtue of the 
Acts of that Parliament, made every one that was 
concerned in, it highly criminal: This he ſpoke 
with much zeal, and ſuch an aſcendant of Autho- 
Tity, that none was prepared to anſwer it; ſo the 
Bill paſſed without any more oppoſition. This 
was 2 great ſervice, done in a very critical time, 
and contributed not a little to raiſe Somers's cha- 
racter. 5 5 e 


c * r 


The Speaker of che Houſe of Commons, Sir 


John Trevor, was a bold and dextrous man; and 
| Knew the moſt effectual ways of recommending 


'himfelf to every Government: He had been in 
15 7 favour in King James's time, and was made 
"Maſter of the Rolls by him; and, if Lord Jefferies 
had ſtuck at any thing, he was looked on as the 
man, likelieſt ae ot the Great Seal: He now 
| 7 himſelf to be choſen Speaker, and was made 
Firſt Commiſfioner of the Great Seal: Being a 
Tory in principle, he undertook to manage that 
Party, provided he was furniſhed with ſuch ſums 
of money, as might purchaſe ſome Votes; and by 
him began the practice of buying off men, in 
which hitherto the King had kept to ſtricter rules. 
I took the liberty once to complain to the King of 


man 
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1690. man could do; but he ſaw, it was not poſſible, 
=> conſidering the Corruption of the Age, to avoid 


* 7 1 


it, unleſs he would endanger the whole. 


The Re- The Houſe, of Commons gave the King the 


venue Þ Cuſtoms for five years, which they ſaid made it a 
| Fours for ſurer Fund, for borrowing money upon, than if 


they had given it for life: The one was ſubject to 
accidents, but the other was more certain. They 
alſo continued the other branches of the Revenue 
for the ſame. number of years. It was much preſſed 


to have it ſettled for life; but it was taken up as a | 


general maxim, . that a Revenue for a certain and 
Mort term, was the beſt ſecurity that the Nation 
could have for frequent Parliaments. The King 
did not like this: He ſaid to my ſelf, why ſhould 
they entertain a jealouſy of him, who came to fave 
their Religion and Liberties; when they truſted 
King James ſo much, who. intended to deſtroy 
both? I anſwered, they were not jealous of him, 
but of thoſe Who might ſucceed him; and if he 
would accept of the Gift for a term of years, and 
Jettle the Precedent, he would be reckoned, the 
Deliverer of ſucceeding Ages, as well as of the 
preſent, and, it was certain, that King James 


- would never have run into thoſe Counſels that 
ruined him, if he had obtained the Revenue only 


for. a ſhort term; which probably would have been 
done, if Argyle's and Monmouth's Invaſions had 


not ſo over - awed the Houſe, that it would then 


have looked like being in a Conſpiracy with them, 
to have oppaſed the King's demand: I ſaw the 


King was not pleaſed, tho' he was perſuaded to 


accept of the Grant, thus made him. The Com- 
mons granted a Poll Bill, with ſome other Sup- 
plies, Which they thought would anſwer all the 
occaſions of that year: But as, what they gave, 
did not quite come up to what was demanded; fo 


When the Supply was raiſed, it came far ſhort of 


what they eſtimated it at, So that there were great 


-Deficiencies to be taken care of, in every e 
1135 5 : FN ['#] 
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| of Parliament; which run up every year, and 1690, 

oid i noiſe, as if the Nati , thro? 
made a great noile, as if the Nation was, thro! wy 


th miſmanagement, running into a great Arrear. an 

mY Act paſſed in this Seſſion, putting the Adminiſtra- fk 
4 i tion in the Queen, during the King's abſence out 8 ; 
of che Kingdom; but with this Proviſo, chat the Ml 
© Orders which the Bing ſent ſhould always take 1 g 
. WY place. In all this Debate, the Queen ſeemed to 


Ed take no notice of the matter, nor of thoſe who 

8 had appeared for it, or againſt it: The Houſe of 

Commons, to the great grief of the Whigs, made : 

an Addreſs to the King, thanking him for the 

Alterations he had made in the Lieutenancy f 
But the greateſt Debate in this Seſſion, was con- Debates 

| cerning an Abjuration of King James; ſome of for _ 

the Tories were at firſt for it, as were all the Abjura- 

| Whigs : The Clergy were excepted. out of it, to tion of - 

ſoften the oppoſition that might be made: But King ; 

ſtill the main body of the Tories declared, they James. 

would never take any ſuch Oath: So they oppoſed | F 

every ſtep that was made in it, with a great copi- 1 

ouſneſs of long and vehement arguing: They in- | 4 

ſiſted much on this; that when the Government | 

pas ſettled, Oaths were made to be the Ties of f 

the Subject to it, and that all new Impoſitions were 1 

a Breach made on that, which might be called the ; 
Original Contract of the preſent Settlement: 

Things of that kind ought to be fixed and cer- 

tain, and not mutable and endleſs: By the fame 3 
reaſon, that the Abjuration was now propoſ em. 

another Oath might be prepared every year; and 

every Party, that prevailed in Parliament, would 

bring in ſome diſcriminating Oath or Teſt, ſuch 

as could only be taken by thoſe of their own ſide; : 

And thus the largeneſs and equality of Govern- i 

ment would be loſt; and contracted into a Faction. ö 

On the other ſide it was ſaid, that this was only a | 

intended to be a ſecurity to the Government, dur- 9 

ing the War: For, in ſuch a time it ſeemed ne- 5 j 
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declared, which ſome had done in print, that they 


ſet it forward: They ſaid, every one who took it, 
would look on himſelf as impardonable, and ſo 
would ſerve him with the more Zeal and Fidelity; 

whereas thoſe, that thought the Right to the Crown 
Was ſtill in King James, might perhaps ſerve faith. 
fully as long as the Government ſtood firm; but, 


which the preſent ſtate of affairs required. At the 
ſame time, the Tories were as earneſt in preſſing | 
the King to ſtop the fu een e of thoſe De- 
bates: Much time was already loſt in them: And 
it was evident, that much more muſt be loſt, if 


whom they knew they would be always welcome, 
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ceſſary, that all who were employed by the Ge. 
vernment, ſhould give it all poſſible ſecurity © It was 
apparent, that the comprehenſive Words in the 


Oaths of Allegiance” had given occaſion to much 


equivocation : Many who had taken them having 


conſidered themſelves as bound by the Oaths, only 
while the King continued in peaceable poſſeſſion; 
but not to aſſiſt or ſupport his Title, if it was at- 
tacked or ſhaken : It was therefore neceſſary, that 


men in publick Truſts ſhould be brought under 
ſtricter Ties. The Abjuration was debated in both 
Houſes, at the ſame time: I concurred with thoſe 


that were for it. The Whigs preſſed the King to 


as they kept ſtill meaſures with the other ſide, to 
10 they would never act with that life and zeal, 


it was intended to carry it on, ſince fo many branch- 


es of this Bill, and incidents that aroſe upon the 
ſubject of it, would give occaſion to much heat 
and wrangling: And it was a doubt, whether it 


would be carried, after all the time that muſt be 


beſtowed on it, or not: Thoſe who oppoſed it 
would grow ſullen, and oppoſe every thing elſe 
that was moved for the King's ſervice : And, if it 
-ſhould be carried, it would put the King again in- 
to the hands of the Whigs, who would immedi- 
ately return to their old practices, againſt the Pre- 
rogative: And it would drive many into King 


1 


James's 
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30% James's Party, who might otherwiſe ſtick firm to 1690. 
was the King, or at leaſt be Neutrals. Theſe reaſons s 
the prevailed with the King, to order an Intimation to 
ach be given in the Houſe of Commons, that he de- 
ino ſired they would let that Debate fall, and go to 


hey other matters, that were more preſſing. 

nl This gave a new diſguſt to the Whigs, but was 
IN: very acceptable to the Tories; and it quickned the 
wy advances of Money upon the Funds that were 


given: It had indeed a very ill effect abroad: For 
both friends and enemies looked on it, as a ſign of 
a great decline in the King's Intereſt with his peo- 
ple: And the King's interpoſing, to ſtop: further 
Debates in the matter, was repreſented, as an arti- 
fice only to fave the affront of its being rejected. 
The Earl of Shrewſbury was at the head of thoſe 
who preſſed the Abjuration moſt z ſo, upon this The Earl 
change of Counſels, he thought, he could not ſerve of Shrewſ- 
| the King longer with reputation or ſucceſs. He INT 
ſaw the Whigs, by uſing tht King ill, were driv- g 
ing him into the Tories; and he thought, theſe 
| would ſerve the King with more zeal, if he left his 1 
| Poſt. The credit that the Marquis of Caermar- | | 
= then had gained, was not eaſy to him: So he re- 
ſolved to deliver up the Seals. I was the firſt Per- 
ſon, to whom he diſcovered this; and he had them (oY 
in his hands, when he told me of it: Yet I pre- | 
vailed with him not to go that night: He was in | 
= ſome heat. I had no mind, that the King ſhould 
be ſurpriſed, by a thing of that kind; and I was -* 
afraid, that the Earl of Shrewſbury might have 
ſaid ſuch things to him, as ſhould have provoked | 
him too much : So I ſent the King word of it. It 
troubled him more than I thought a thing of that 
ſort could have done: He loved the Earl of 
Shrewſbury ; and apprehended, that his leaving 
his ſervice at this time, might alienate the Whigs 
more entirely from him: For now they, who 
thought him before of too cold a Temper, when 
they ſaw how firm he was, came to conſider and 
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ſon, and all thoſe who had moſt credit with che 
Earl, tg divert him from his Reſolution : B. all 
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projected, for bringing men together upon a call. 
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truſt him more than ever. The King ſent Tillot- 


was to no purpoſe. | The agitation of mind chat 
this gave him, threw him into a Fever, which al. 


moſt colt him his life. The King preſſed kim to 


keep the Seals, till his return from Ireland, tho 
he ſhould not act as Secretary: But he could not 


be prevailed on. The Debate, for the Abjura. 
tion, laſted longer in the Houſe of Lords; it had 


ſome Variation, from that which was propoſed in 


the Houſe of Commons; and was properly an 


Oath of a ſpecial Fidelity to the King, in oppoſi- 
tion to King James: The Tories offered, in Bar to 
this, a Negative Engagement, againſt aſſiſting King 
James, or any of his Inſtruments, knowing them to 
be ſuch, with ſevere Penalties on ſuch as ſhould re- 


fuſe it. In oppoſition to this, it was faid, this was 
only an expedient to ſecure all King James's. Party, 
whatever ſhould happen; ſince it left them the entire 
merit of being ſtill in his Intereſts, and only re- 


ſtrained them from putting any thing to hazard 


for him. The Houſe was ſo near an equality, in] 
every Diviſion, that what was gained in one Day, 
Was loſt in the next: And by the heat and length 
of thoſs Debates, the Seſſion continued till June. 


A Bill, projected by the Tories, paſſed, relating to 


the City of London, which was intended to change 


the hands that then governed it: But thro the 
haſte or weakneſs of thoſe who drew it, the Court 
of Aldermen was not comprehended in it: So, by 
'this Act, the Government of the City was fixed 
in their hands: And they were generally Whigs. 
Many diſcoveries were made of the practices from 
St. Germains and Ireland; but few were taken up 


upon them: And thoſe were too inconſiderable, to 


know more than, that many were provided with 
Arms and Ammunition, and that a method was 


And 
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ot And indeed things ſeemed to be in a very ill diſpo- 1690. 
che fition, towards a fatal Turn. —— — 
ai The King was making all poſſible haſte to open The 
hat the Campaign, as ſoon as things could be ready King's 
al. for it, in Ireland: The day before he ſet out, he pra 
| into his Cloſet ; He ſeemed to have a ; 
ight upon his ſpirits, from the ſtate of his 
not affairs, which-was then very cloudy : He faid, 
ira- for his own part, he truſted in God, and would 
nad either go thro? with his buſineſs, or periſh in it: 
7 He only pitied the poor Queen, repeating that 
twice with great tenderneſs, and wiſhed, that thoſe 
who loved him, would wait much 'on her, and 
| aſſiſt her: He lamented much the factions and the 
heats that were among us, and that the Biſhops 
and Clergy, inſtead of allaying them, did rather 
foment and inflame them: But he was pleaſed to 
make an exception of myſelf: He ſaid, the going 
to a Campaign was naturally no unpleaſant thing 
to him: He was ſure, he underſtood that better, 
than how to govern England: He added, that, 
tcho' he had no doubt nor miſtruſt of the cauſe he 
went on, yet the going againſt King James, in 
perſon, was hard upon him, ſince it would be a 
vaſt trouble both to himſelf and to the Queen, if 
be ſhould be either killed or taken Priſoner: He 
deſired my Prayers, and diſmiſſed me, very deeply 
Wy affected wich all he had fai e. 
$ _ I had a particular occaſion to know, how tender The 
he was of King James's perſon, having learnt an cue. 
inſtance of it from the firſt hand: A propoſition nett for 
vas made to the King, that a third Rate Ship, King 
| well mann'd by a faithful Crew, and commanded James's 
| by one, who had been well with King James, but Ferſon. 
was ſuch a one as the King might truſt, ſhould 
fail to Dublin, and declare for King James. The 
perſon, who told me this, offered to be the man 
chat ſhould carry the meſſage to King James (for 
he was well known to him) to invite him to come 
on Board, which he ſeemed to be ſure he would 
OS "2 accept 
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1690. accept of; and, when he was aboard, they ſhould 


1 
* 


Tbe King He had a quick paſſage to Ireland, where mat- 
failed to ters had been kept, in the ſtate they were in, all 


y Ireland. 


much lifted up, with the news of the Debates ini 
Parliament, and of the diſtractions of the City of 
London, that they flattered themſelves with fal 


venture over to Ireland: He had been ſix day: 
come, before King James knew any thing of it 
Upon that, he immediately paſſed the Boyne, and 


I acquainted the Queen with this: And I faw in 
her a great tenderneſs for her Father's Perſon : 
And ſhe was much touched with the anſwer the 


James had abandoned the Paſſes between Newij 


had 5000 French Foot, for whom he had ſent ove;, 
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King had made. 


this Winter: Charlemont was reduced, which was 
the only place in Ulſter that was then left in King 
James's hands. The King had a great Army; 
there were about 36, ooo men, all in good plight, M 
Full of heart and zeal : He loſt no time, bur ad- 
vanced in fix days from Belfaſt, where he landed, 
to the River of Boyne, near Drogheda. King 


and Dundalk, which are ſo ſtrait for ſome miles, | 


that it had been eaſy to have diſputed every inch 
of ground, King James and his Court were ſo 


hopes, that the King durſt not leave England, nor 


lay on the South ſide of it. His Army conſiſted 
26, oco men: His Horſe were good; and he 


in 


in exchange, 3000 Iriſh Foot. He held ſome 1 
Councils of War, to conſider what was fit to be. 
done; whether he ſhould make a ſtand there, and 

put all to the deciſion of a Battle, or if he ſhould 

march off, and abandon that River, and by con- 


| ſequence all the Country on to Dublin. 


All his Officers, both French and Iriſh, who Advices 
diſagreed almoſt in all their advices, yet agreed in given to 
this, that, tho* they had there a n King 
Poſt to maintain, yet their Army being ſo much N. 
inferior; both in number, and in every thing elſe, 
they would put too much to hazard, if they ſhould 
venture on a Battle. They therefore propoſed the 
ſtrengthning their Garriſons, and marching-off to 


che Shannon with the Horſe, and a ſmall body of 


Foot, till they ſhould ſee how matters went at Sea: 
For che French King had ſent them aſſurances, 


chat he would, not only ſet out a great Fleet, but 
chat, as ſoon as the Squadron that lay in the Iriſh 
Seas, to guard the Tranſport Fleet, and to ſecure 
| the King's paſſage over, ſhould fail into the Chan- 


nel, to join our Grand Fleet, he would then ſend 


3 into the Iriſh Seas a Fleet of ſmall Frigates and 
Privateers, to deſtroy the King's Tranſports. This 


would have been fatal, if it had taken effect: And 


Wy the executing of it ſeemed eaſy and certain. It 

$ would have ſhut up the King within Ireland, till a T 
new Tranſport Fleet could have been brought thi- 

cher, which would have been the work of ſome 
months: So that England might have been loſt, 


before he could have paſſed the Seas with his Army. 
And the deſtruction of his Tranſports muſt have 


J ruined his Army: For his Stores, both of Bread 
and Ammunition, were ſtill on Board; and they 
Hailed along the Coaſt, as he advanced on his 


march: Nor was there, in all that Coaſt; a ſafe 


Port to cover and ſecure them. The King indeed 
g reckoned, that by the time the Squadron, which 


"ay in the Iriſh Seas, ſhould be able to join the reſt 
of the Fleet, they would have advanced as far as 
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If the Chops of the Channeh where they w uld guard 
A betly Eügland and Ireland: But things went 4ar 
eh blot 5d nndrngder ont 
The Fiarhe Gusen was now än the Adminiftrarions It 
. Queen in was xUnew® ſeene to her: She had, for above ſix- 
eee teen months} made ſo little figure in Buſineſs, that 


b thoſe; who imagined, that every Woman of ſenſe 


©: 55919 Jovea to be meddling, concluded that ſhe had a 


Iu ſmall proportion of it; becauſe ſhe lived ſo abſtracted 
from all Affaltrs. Her behaviour was indeed Very 


exeniplary 1 She was exactly regular, both in her | 


e Public devotions: She was much in 
her cleſet, and read a great deal: She was often 
buſy at work, and ſeemed to employ her time and 
thoughts in any thing, rather than matters of State: 
Her econverſation was lively and obliging!: Every 
thing in her Was eaſy and natural: She was fin- 
gular in great Charities to the Poor; of whom, a; 
here are always great numbers about Courts, i 
the crouds of Perſons of Quality, that had fled 
over from Ireland, drew from her liberal Supplies 
All this was nothing to the Publick. If the King 
talked with her of Affairs, it was in fo private a 
way, that few ſeemed to believe it: The Earl of 
Shrewſbury told me, that the | King had, upon 
many Occaſions, ſaid to him, that tho' he could 
not hit on the right way of pleaſing England, be 
was confident ſhe would; and that we ſhould al 
be very happy under her. The King named a Ca. 
binet Council of eight Perſons, on whoſe Advice 
ſhe was chiefly to rely: Four of them were Tories, 


and four were Whigs: Let the Marquiſs of Caer-| 


marthen and the Earl of Nottingham, being of the 
firſt fort, who took moſt upon them, and ſeemed 
to have the greateſt credit, the Whigs were not 
ſatisfied with the Nomination. The Queen ba. 
lanced all things, with an extraordinary Temper; 
nd became univerſally beloved au admi ed by al 


about her.. 
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re - Our 155 erns Ua were then the chief thing oof 
at 15 ooked to: An unhappy compliment, of ſend wy 
| Fleet to nm a Queen, to Spain, proved Feat 
It "8 e to Ys. They were ſo long delay d 1 
X. contrary 1 à deſign of. blocking up Tou- 
nat by. it. 1 he great Ships, that lay 
nie 5 08 ad. x t out before. our Fleet; could reach 
W the place. Our Squadron returned back, and went 
ted | inte Plymouth, to refit. there: Andi it was joined 
lat, which came from the Iriſh. Seas. Theſe 
11 0 quadrons d Fal 1 of above thirty Ships of 
the line: of Torrington, that had the 
ten chief See was a man of pleaſure, and did 
and hot make the haſte that was neceſſary, to go about 
ate: and join them ; Nor did the Dutch Fleet come 
ery oper fo ſoon as was promiſed: So chat our main 
in. Fleet la) long at Spithead. The French under- 
25 ſtood. that our F. lects lay. thus divided, and ſa - 
the advan tage of getting between them: So = 
came into the Channel, with ſo fair a Wind, that S 
they were near 0 Ine of Wight, before our 
Fleet vice of. their being. within the 
Chadnel. | TEE Earl of Torrington had no advice 
Hop ut to, bring him News: And tho? notice 
was ſent poſt over Land, as ſoon as: the 
1 51 came within the Channel, yet their Fleet 
4 ſailed a as faſt as the Poſt could ride: But then the 
115 turned upon them; otherwiſe they would, 
i probability, haye. ſurpriſed | us. But after 
chin fr 0 r the Winds were always con- Do 
traty, to them, and favourable to us. So that the 1 
F reach. Officers in Ireland, had reaſon to look for 
ak Fleet of, ſmaller. Veſſels, which was promiſed 
þ ent, to deſtroy the King's Tranſport Ships. 
Ar for theſe, reaſons,” all- King James's Officers 
ay Again eve 2. che War to ſo ſpeedy a de- 
„5 
In oppo oßtion to all their Opigions, King James 
Welt up Was poſitive, that they muſt ſtay. and de- 
fend the Boyne : If they marched off and aban- 
* 8 doned 
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| 1590. doned Dublin, they would fo loſe their reputation 


wa. that the people would leave them, and capitulate: lic 
It would alſo diſpirit all their Friends in England. ge 
e Therefore he reſolved to maintain the Poſt he waz wa 


in, and ſeemed not a little pleaſed to think, that wa 
he ſhould have one fair Battle for his Crown. He the 

ſpoke this with ſo much ſeeming pleaſure, tha in! 
many about him apprehended, that he was weary ' 

of the ſtruggle, and even of Life, and longed d Ki 
ſee an end of it at any rate: And they were afraid R 

that he would play the Hero a little too much. fat 

He had all the advantages he could defire : The wi 
River was deep, and roſe very high with the Tide: 

There was a Moraſs to be paſs'd, after the paſſing 26 

the River, and then a rifing ground, = 

A Canron On the laſt of June, the King came to the Bank 
Ball of the River: And as he was riding along, and al 
erg Fre. ting a ong ſtop in one place, to obſerve tie d 
ne as: Grounds, the Enemy did not loſe their opportunity, l 
but brought down two frees of Cannon: And, ii 
with the firſt firing, a Ball paſſed along the King's Wi © 
Shoulder, tore off ſome of his Cloaths, and about: 
hand- breadth of the Skin, out of which about a ſpoon- Wi "+ 

ful of Blood came. And that was all the harm it did 

him. It cannot be imagined, how much terror 

this ſtruck into all, that were about him: He him; 

elf ſaid, it was nothing: Yet he was prevailed on 

to alight, till it was waſhed, and a plaiſter put 

upon it, and immediately he Wen; his Horſe 
again, and rode about all the Poſts of his Army: 

It was indeed neceſſary to ſhew himſelf every iſ 
where, to take off the apprehenſions, with which 

ſuch an unuſual accident filled his Soldiers. He 
continued that day, nineteen hours on horſeback: | 

But upon his firſt alighting from his horſe, a De- 

ſerter had gone over to the Enemy with the news, 
Which was carried quickly into France, where it] 

was taken for granted, that he could not out-live 

ſuch a wound: So it ran over that Kingdom, that 

he was dead. And upon it, there were more put 


— 


& River higher, while he reſolved to 
Et face of the Enemy: And the Duke of Schomberg 
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ck rejoicings, than had been uſual upon their 1690. 


greateſt Victories: Which gave that Court after 


Vards a vaſt Confuſion, when they knew that nge 


was ſtill alive; and ſaw, that they had raiſed, in 


their own people, a high opinion of him, by this 
$ inhuman joy, when they believed him dead. . _ 


But to return to the action of the Boyne : The 
King ſent a great body of Cavalry, to paſs the 


paſs it in the 


was to paſs it in a third place, a little below him. 


ill not enter into the particulars of that day's 
action, but leave that to Military men. 3 


It was a compleat Victory: And thoſe, who The Bat- 


were the leaſt diſpoſed to Flattery, ſaid, it was de of the 
| almoſt wholly due to the King's Courage and Con- Boye. 
8 dud. - And, tho* he was a little tiff by reaſon of 
uus Wound, yet he was forced to quit his Horſe 
in the Moraſs, and to go through it on foot: Bu 
The came up 0 | 
body of his Army: He charged in many diffe- 
rent places: And nothing b | 
lim "Horſe made ſome reſiſtance, but the Foot. 
ES threw-down their Arms, and ran away. The mo! 
amazing (Circumſtance was, that mes 
8 ſaid all che while with his Guards, at a ſafe dif- 
$ jance, and never came into the places of Danger 
Jer of Action. And, when he ſaw his Army was 


in time, to ride almoſt into every 


ſtood before him. The 


ing James 


4 


| coy view givicg ground, was the firſt, that ran 


for it; and in, before the action was 


8 quite-over ; for it was dark before the King for- 


Hook che purſuit of the Iriſh. His Horſe and 
| were ſo weary, with the fatigue of a 


| long action in a hot day, that they could not pur- 


hue far; nor was their Camp furniſhed with neceſ- - 
lary refreſhments, till next morning ; for the King 
had marched faſter, than the waggons could pes 
bly follow. The Army of the Iriſh were fo en- 


tirely-forſaken by their Officers,” that the King © 


_ ought they would have diſperſed themſelves, * 


F 3 and 


... — 


Fo 

5 o. and ſubmitted; and that x] ging den would 
[hase been a-mere butch 95 5 he 
had always 0 | 
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4 à thing 
Orred. ay to this Vic- 
tory was the Tots of the Pot . hy voi Ya 
aſſed. the 4 in his Station, and 81 75 
aich before bim, be. a, 2 * of deſperate 
en ſet upon him, as he was ri very care 
ly, | ys a. oat number about en 
charged, and. in, the diſorder of. that Aion he 
was mot: But it could. not be known by whom; 
for moſt of all the Party Was cut off. Thus, tha 
Bu man, -ike another Epanunondas, fell on the 
ay, in which his bde triumphed... ot moet cn 
King Japies, ame, to Pe under a, Very. in- 
decent on{tern e ſaid, all Was loft ;- He 


RT] Ariny in Eogland, that Could haye.fough, 


= would ge WA now, he, had, an Army, tha 
Wo! | ee "i This was not 
very WOES: Ya 0 bo 1 29 5 en by him, who 


Was among the LH at t mor he 

left Dub 1 5 55 id, 0 much 33 Go hd ber 
nemics.; .T be Fringe, 1 94s. rperciful 
lan "% rde | 59 — ub left behind * 
to ſer the 5 1 and to ſuhmi 

ts Prinep : J rom, Dublin. 10 
d 10 5 5 af 0 55 a HIE4Ngs eon, 
derably Mt rong, he. would — wh i but 

lay aboard. ne OT re there, 


and had, been, Prank by.h n ſpecial.dixedi- 
obs, to Sir Patrick Trant, I 4 1 8 ſunk -with 


his Affaits, t9;a degree; £ 3 ed, thoſe, whe] 
a, known the. forme l r Parts of his Life. The 


mo A was. — 45 by their Officerg for tun 
ys: If, there had been ay hot, purſuits. it Would 
have put an end to the, War gf, Ireland: But tht 
ing thought his firſt, Fare to be tg. ſecum 
Dublin : nd. King James's Officers, as the) 
abandoned. it, 9 back to the Acmy, only in 


* hopes. of a 885550 ah Dublin 8 
en; 


for: s: for 


d „ ev . 


8 n . th. CM 3 
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forſaken ; and Ho Harm done, Which was much 


apprehended : But the fear the Iriſh” were in. was . 


ſuch,” that they dupſt not venture on ably thing 
which miſt have Ran ſevere" revenges After 1 . 
So the Proteſtants" there, being now the Maſters, 
they declared for the 8 Drogheda did alſo 
Gpirylate. Fw 


Poul 86 basal Abi great ſucceſs, the: King The Bat- 
had, the very day after the Battle "at the Boyne, A of Fle- 


the news of a Battle fought in Flanders, between 
Prince Waldeck and che Marſhal Luxembourg 

in which the fortner was defeated. The , 
did at che firſt charge run, but the Foot made an 


aazing ſtand, Ihe French had the honour of a 


Victory, and took many Priſoners, with the Ar- 
tillery: Vet the ſtand the Infantry made was ſuch, 
that they loft more than they got by the day: Nor 
were. they able tö draw any advantage from it. 


This was the Battle of Flerus, that, in the Con- 


ſeguence of 3, proved the means .of Preſerving 


nd.” 
a the day before the Battle of the Boyne, che An En- 
to Fleets came tb 4 great Engagement at Sea. gagement 
The Squadron, chat lay at Plymouth, could not e 


cotne up, to join the, great Fleer, the Wind being 
contrary; So it Was Under debate, What Was Rt 
teſt to de done: The Earl of Torrington thought 
he was not ſtrong enough, and adviſed his com- 
ing in, till ſome more Ships, that were fitting 


out, * ſhould be ready: Some began to call his 


courage in queſtion, and imputed. this to fear; 

They thought, chis would tos much exalt our 
Enemies, and diſcourage our Allies, if we lett 
the French to triumph It Sea, and to be the mal- 


ters of our Coaſt and Trade; For our Merchants 
richeſt Ships were, coming home; ſo that the 
leaving them, in duch a ſuperiority, would be 


N very unbecdming, and very miſchievous to 
The Queen ordered Ruſſel to adviſe, both 
with the Navy Board, and with all that under- 
. ſtood 
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ces. Our Fleet was now in a b 
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1690. ſtood Sea affairs; And, upon a view of the ſtrength 
of both Fleets, they were of opinion, that tho 


the French were ſuperior in Number, yet our 
Fleet was ſo equal in ſtrength to them, that it 
was reaſonable to ſend orders to our Admiral, to 


venture on an Engagement: Let the Orders were 


not fo poſitive, but that a great deal was left to a 
Council of War. The two Fleets engaged near 
Beachy in Suſſex: The Dutch led the Van; and, 
to ſhew their courage, they advanced too far out 


of the Line, and fought, in the beginning, with I 


ſome advantage, the French plying , before them : 


And our Blue Squadron engaged bravely : But 


the Earl of Torrington kept in his Line, and con- 
tinued to fight at a diſtance : The French, ſeeing 
the Dutch came out ſo far before the Line, fell on 
them furiouſly, both in front and flank, which 
the Earl of Torrington neglected for ſome time; 
And, when he endeavoured to come a little 
nearer, the calm was ſuch, that he could not come 
up. The Dutch ſuffered much, and their whole 


| Fleet had periſhed, if their Admiral, Calem- 
©, bourg, had not ordered them to drop their An- 
Chors, while their Sails were all up: This was 


not obſerved by the French: So they were carri- 
ed by the Tide, while the others lay ſtill: And 
thus in a few minutes the Dutch were out of dan- 
ger. They loſt many men, and ſunk ſome of 
their Ships, which had ſuffered the moſt, that 


_ they might not fall into the Enemies hands. It 


was now neceſſary to order the Fleet to come in, 
with all poſſible haſte: Both the Dutch and the 
Blue Squadron complained much of the Earl of 
Torrington : And it was a general opinion, that 
if the whole Fleet had come up to a cloſe Fight, 


we muft have beat the French: And, conſider- 


ing how far they were from Breſt, and that our 
Squadron. at Plymouth lay between them and 
home, a Victory might have had great conſequen- 
7 condition, and 
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th | broken into factions: And if the French had not 1690. | 
of loſt the night's Tide, but had followed us cloſe, WWW 
ur they might have deſtroyed many of our Ships: 
it Both the Admirals were almoſt equally blamed : 
to Ours for not fighting, and the French for not pur- 
7c ei 
= _ Our Fleet came in ſafe: And all poſſible dili- The 
gence was uſed in refitting it: The Earl of Tor- French | 
rington was ſent to the Tower, and Three of out e Ses 
; bek Sea Officers had the joint command of the ; 
Fleet: But it was a Month before they could fer 
out: And, in all that time, the French were 
maſters of the Sea, and our Coaſts were open to 
ſtchem. If they had followed the firſt conſterna- 
dia, and had fallen to the burning our Sea Towns, 
they might have done us much miſchief, and put 
our affairs in great diſorder; for we had not 
above ſeven thouſand men then in England. The 
Militia was raiſed, and ſuſpected perſons were put 
in priſon: In this melancholy conjuncture, tho“ 
the Harveſt drew on, ſo that it was not conveni- 
ent for people, to be long abſent from their labour, 
pet the Nation expreſſed more zeal and affection 
to the Government, than was expected: And the 
Jacobites, all England over, kept out of the way, 
and were afrai — being fallen upon by the Rab- 
ble. We had no great loſſes at Sea; for moſt of 
our Merchant- men came ſafe into Plymouth: The 
French ſtood over, for ſome time, to their own: 
Coaſt: And we had many falſe alarms of their: | | 
Ahn Troops, in order to a Deſcent. But they — 
had ſuffæred ſo much, in the Battle at Flerus, and | | 
| the Dutch uſed ſuch diligence, in putting their | 
Army in a condition to take the Field again, and | 
the Elector of Brandenburg, bringing his Troops 4 
to act in conjunction with theirs, gave the French 
| ſo much =» that they were forced, for all their 
Victory, to lie upon the defenſive, and were not 
able to ſpare ſo many men, as were neceſſary for 
an Invaſion. The Dutch did indeed ſend apes wan 
VVV orders 


' 
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169d. orders to Prince Waldeck, not to hazard another 


This reſtrained the Elector, Who, in conjunction 
with the Dutch; was much fuperiof to Luxem- 
bourg: And afterwards, when the Dutch ſuper- 
ſeded thoſe Orders, the Elector did not think fit 


to Hazard his Army. Such is tlie fate of Confe- 
| dans derate Armies, when: they are under a different 


ft 


direction; that when the one is willing, or at leaft 
ſeems to be ſo, che other ſtands off. The French 


longed to it: But the Inhabitants got away; and, 


French made great haſte back to their Ships: 
Fhe French pubfiſned this in-thel® Gazettes, with 


riding fo long, ſo quietly in our Scus, was far 


from what might have been expected, after ſuch 
an advantages: We underſtood afterwards, that 
thay ere ſtill waiting, when the Jacebites ſhould, 
according to their promiſes, have Begun a Riſing 
in England: But they excuſed their failing in 
that, becauſe their Leaders were generally clapp'd 
FT bus gan of goil: rom mmulbo udo 


ava Body of Militia was mürching thither, the 


much 
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much pomp, as if it had been a great Trading 1 1690. 
n had many Ships, with ſome Men of . 
War in Port: This both render'd them ridicu- 
lous, and ſerved to raiſe the hatred of the Nation 
gainft them; for Every Town, on the Coaſt, faw 


hat they” maſt erpeck if the French ſhould 


revail. Hei: cet” 1 
bein WP this einde br Near 40d Eifbjther! th&/Queth The 
ſhewed! an extraordinary firmneſs : For tho” ſhe Ron's 
was full of diſmal thoughts,” yet he put on TIT 


upon this 


ordinary cheerfulneſs, when ſhe appeared in pub. occaſion. 
ah and ſhewed no indecent concern: I ſaw fer 


that while once a week: For I ſtaid that Sum- 148 
mer ar Windlor*: Heer behaviour was, in all rer 
A a 5 nM rehended the greatneſs 7 
of buy dange N e herfelt | ko 
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nn of ike 4 al in Ri haha, "while 
the Kin eb in SEE 0 
Wit the misfortunes W. Hendl, and at Seal The King 
were pr us _ no ſmall agitation, the news came wo 
firſt of the in preſervation from the Cannon D 
ball, and chen G 1 Victory, gained the day af- 
7 another face on our Kffairs; The Earl 
ortinghar told me, that when he carried the i 
= to the Quieeh, and*acquainred her in a few 
rds, that the King Was welk; that he had ain 
eck an ig 5 | and chat” the late King had 
eſtaped ber Looks, and found that 
the yl ele made pe 36 V &mpleat,” which 
n ri ſome foſßenck, till ine underſtood'thar, 
The uren and Eouncil, upon this, ſent to the 
King: ae gk to come over with all poſſi⸗ 
ble ner, a land Was of more im- 
Poren fot 15 fare of Ae Tequired his Pre- 
ſehes Here: F. a, SY hoped, the, Reduction of | 
Ireland would be no ealily brough it about, The 
King: >. as he received the news of the Battle of 
an Flerus, 
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1690. Flerus, the day after the Victory at the Boyne, fo. 


— on the day, in which he entred Dublin, he had 
the news of the misfortune at Sea, to temper the 


A defign 
to aſſaſſi- 
nate the 


King. 


1 


9 


pers, and the co 


the execution of that Deſign. 


Joy, that his own Succeſſes might give him: He 
had taken all the Earl of — papers in 
the Camp: And he found all King James's pag, 
pers, left behind him in Dublin : By theſe he un- 
Jerſtood the deſign, the French had of burning | 
his Tranſport Fleet, which was therefore firſt to 
be taken care of: And ſince the French were now 
Maſters at Sea, he ſaw nothing that could hinder 


x» p 


Among the Earl of 


of Tyrconnel's papers, there 
was one Letter Writ to Queen Mary at St. Ger- 
pains, the night before the Battle: But it was 

ot ſent. In it, be ſald, he looked on all as loſt: 

nd ended it thus: © I have now no hope in any 
thing but in Jones's buſineſs.” - The Marquiſe of 
Caermarthen told me, that ſore weeks before the 
King went to Ireland, he had received an adver- 
tiſement, that one named Jones, an Iriſh man, 


who had ſerved ſo long in France and Holland, 
that he ſpoke beth Languages well, was to be 


ſent over to murder the King. And Sir Robert 
Southwell told me, that he, as. Secretary of State 
for Ireland, had looked into all Tyrconnel's pa- 


* — 


the copies of the Letters he wrote to 
Queen Mary, which he had ſtill in his poſſeſſion: 
And he gave me the Copies of two of them. In 
one of theſe he writes, 5 Jones was come; that 
his propoſition was more 1 and liker to 
ſucceed, than any yet made: His demands were 
high; but he added, „ if any thing can be high 
for ſuch a ſervice.” In another he writes, that 
Jones had been with the King, who did not hke 


the thing at firſt : But he added, we have now 


ſo ſatisfied him both in Conſcience and Honour, 
that every thing is done that Jones deſires. South - 
well further told me, that Deagle the Attorney- 
General, had furniſhed him with money, and a 

: 5 Peoignard 
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Poignard of a particular compoſition z and that 1690. 
| they ſought long for a Bible, bound without a2 
Common Prayer Book, which he was to carry in 
| his pocket, that ſo he might paſs, if ſeized on, 


for a Diſſenter. Some. perſons of great quality 
waited on him to the Boat, that was to carry him 


| over: He was for ſome time delayed in Dublin 
and the King had paſſed over te Ireland, before 
he could reach him: We could never hear of 


him more: So it is likely he went away with his 


money. A paper was drawn of all this matter, 


and deſigned to be publiſhed : But, upon ſecond 
thoughts, the King and Queen had that tender- 
neſs for King James, that they ſtopp'd the pub- 
liſhing to the world ſo ſhameful a practice. The 

King faid, upon this, to myſelf, that God had 
preſerved him out of many dangers, and he 
truſted he would ſtill preſerve him : He was 


S ſure he was not capable of retaliating in that 


way. The eſcape of a Cannon Ball; that touch- 
ed him, was ſo ſignal, that it ſwallowed up leſſer 
ones: Yet, in the Battle at the Boyne, a Muſket 
Ball ſtruck the. Heel of his Boot, and recoiling, 
killed a Horſe near him: And one of his own 
men, miſtaking him for an Enemy, came up to 
ſhoot him: but he gently put by his piſtol, and 
only ſaid, Do not you know your friends ?” 
At Dublin he publiſhed a Proclamation of 
Grace, offering to all the inferior ſort of the Iriſh, 
their Lives and perſonal Eſtates, reſerving the 
conſideration of the real Eſtates of the better fort 


| to a Parliament, and indemnifying them only for 


their Lives: It was hoped, that the fulneſs of 


the pardon of the Commons _ have ſepa- 


rated them from the Gentry; that, by this 
means, they would be ſo forſaken, that they would 
accept of ſuch terms, as ſhould be offered them. 
'The King had intended to have made the Pardon 
more comprehenſive z hoping, by that, to bring 
the War ſoon to an end: But the Engliſh in ve 
; | | al 
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_ .: Hisrokv of the Reigh 5 
1690. land oppoſed this. They thought the preſent op- 80 


—portunity was net to be let go, of breaking the che 
| great Iriſn Families, upon whom the inferior for: WM 50 
would always depend. And, in compliance with to. 
them, the indemnity, now offered, was fo limit. m. 

ed, that it had no effect: For the Prieſts, who eq 
governed the Iriſh with a very blind and abſolute Ir 
authority, prevailed with them tb try their for- ab 
tunes ſtill. The news of the Victory the French ot 

had at Sea, was ſo magnified among them, that cc 

they made the people Feitete thi they Would A 

make ſuch a Deſcent upon England, as muſt 6b- m 
 lige the King to abandon lreland. The King was of 

| preſſed to purſue the Iriſh,” who had” retired to ni 
| Athlone and Limerick, and were now joined by i 

| their Officers, and fo brought again into Aomme th 
order: But the main coricern was, to put the 8 
Tranſport Fleet in a ſafe ſtation. And that could 

not be had, till che King was maſter of Waterford, 

and Duncannon Fort, which commanded the en- 
trance into the River: Both theſe places capitu- 
lated; and the Tranſports were brought thither. 
But they were not now ſo much in danger, as the 
King had reaſon to apprehend; for King James, 

when he failed away from Duncannon, was forced, 

by contrary winds, to go into the Road of Kin- 

ſale, where he found ſome French Frigates, that 

were already come to burn our Fleet: He told 

them, it was now too late, all was loft in Ireland. 

So he carried them back, to convoy him over to 
France; where he had but a cold reception: For 

the miſcarriage of affairs in Ireland, was imputed 
both to his ill conduct, and his want of courage. 

: He fell under much contempt of the people of 
France: Only that King continued ſtill to behave 


himſelf decently towards him 
Ihe King ſent his army towards the Shannon; 
and he himſelf came to Dublin, intending; as he 
was adviſed, to go over to England: But he found 
| there Letters of another ſtrain: Things were in 2 
| i 800 
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good a poſture, and ſo quſet in England, that 1690. 
they were no more in any apprehenſion of a Peſcent· 


manded the Ftench, left the Town; and ſent his 
equipage to France, which periſped in the Shannon. 


It was hoped, that Limerick, ſeeing itſelf thus 
abandoned, would have followed the example of 


other Towns, and have capitulated. Upon that Thesizge 


confidence, the King marched towards it, tho? his of Li. 


Army was now much diminifhed: He had left merick. 
many Garriſons in ſeveral places, and had ſent ſome 
of his beſt Bodies over to England: So that he had 


not now above "20co0 men together. Limerick 
lies on both ſides of the Shannon, and on GR, 


that the River makes there: The Iriſh were yet it 
great numbers in Connaught; fo that, unleſs ry 


| had been ſhut" up on that Tide, it was eaſy to ſen 
155 . 4; A ace f Ae Lern 
in a conſtant ſupply both of men and proviſions : 


i 


Nor did it ſcem adviſeable to undertake the Siege 
of a place ſo ſituated, with ſo ſmall an Army, 


* 


eſpecially in that ſeaſon, in which it uſed to rain 


long, and by that means, both the Shannon would 


| fell, and the ground, which was the beſt foi of 
| Ireland, would be apt to become deep, and ſcarce 


wratticable for carriages. Vet the cowardice of the 
riſh, the conſternation they were in, and their be- 


ing abandoned by the French, made the King re- 
| folve to fit down before it. Their Out- works mi 


have been defended for ſome time: But they aban- 
doned theſe in ſo much diſorder, that it was from 
hence believed, they would not hold out long. 
They alſo abandoned the Poſts, which . 
the other ſide of the Shannon: Upon which, the 
King paſt the River, which was then very low, and 
viewed thoſe Poſts: but he had hot men to main- 
tan them: So he continued te ptefs che TV on 
the Munſter deer fa GAA $17 ont u 


Ale ſent for'fomie more Ammunition, and ſome 
e e e eee ee ret 
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1690. of Horſe, to convoy, them, who deſpiſed the Iriſh 
= fo much, and thought they were at ſuch diſtance, 


that they ſet their Horſes to graſs;,and went to bed 
Sarsfield, one of the beſt Officers öf the Iriſh, 
heard that the King rode about very careleſly, and 
upon that, had got a ſmall Body of reſolute men 
together, on deſign to ſeize his perſon: But now, 


hearing of this Convoy, he reſolved to cut it off 
_ The King had advertiſement of this brought him 


had a greater mind to m 
the continuance of the War of Ireland, than their 


in time, and ordered ſome more Troops to be ſent, 


to ſecure the Convoy: They, either, through 
Treachery or Careleſneſs, did not march till it was 
night, tho' their orders were for the morning; but 


they came a few hours too late. Sarsfield ſurpriſed 


the Party, deſtroyed. the Ammunition, broke the 
Carriages, and burſt. one of the Guns, and ſo 
marched off. Lanier, whom the King had ſent 
with the Party, might have overtaken him; but 
the general obſervation. made of him (and of mot 
of thoſe Officers, who had ſerved King James, 
and were now on the King's ſide) was, that they 

7 rich, by 


„ 6 


r great and ſafe by the ſpeedy concluſion of 
|" Hay ga 


By this, the King loſt a Week, and his Ammu- 


* 


nition was low; for a TER, wi that was put 
1 


on Ship Board in the River of Thames, before the 
King left London, ſtil} remained there, the French 
being Maſters of the Channel. Yet-the King preſ 
ſed the Town ſo hard, that the Trenches were run 
up to the Counterſcarp : And when they came to 
lodge there, the Iriſh ran back ſo faſt, at a Breach 
that the Cannon 
King's men run in after them: And if they had 


been. ſeconded, the Town had been immediately 


taken; 


rain, the King ſaw that, if he ſtaid longer * 


n; but none came in time, ſo they retired: 
And tho the King ſent another body, yet they 
were beaten back with loſs. As it now began to 


had made, that a body, of the 


only he looked chear 


8 9 * * —_ _ 
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mought he expoſed himſelf too much. His Tent 


was pitehed within the reach of their Cannon; they 


ſhot Often over it, and beat down a Teng very 
near it; ſo he was prevailed on, to let it be re- 


| moved to a greater diſtance : Once, upon receiv- 
ing a packet from England, he fat down in the 


open Field for ſome hours, reading his Letters, 


While the Cannon Balls were flying round about 

him. The Iriſh fired well; and ſhewed, they had 
ſome courage, when they were behind Walls, how 
lictle ſoever they had ſhewn in the Field. 

The King lay three Weeks before Limerick; but The Siege 

at laſt the rains forced him to raiſe the Siege: They nailed. 


within did not offer to fally out, and diſorder the 


| Retreat: This laſt action proving 8 had 
much damped the joy, that was raiſed by the firft 
ſucceſs of this Campaign. The King expreſſed a 


great equality of temper, upon the various acci- 
dents that happened at this time. Dr. Hutton, his 
T firſt Phyſician, who took care to be always near 
kim, told me, He had obſerved his Behaviour 
very narrowly, upon two very different occaſions. 
The one was; after the return from the Victory 

| at the Boyne; when it was almoſt midnight, after 


ne had been ſeventeen hours in conſtant fatigue, 


with all the ſtiffneſs that his Wound gave him: 


He expreſſed neither joy, nor any ſort of Vanity; 

ful, and when thoſe about . 
him made ſuch Compliments, as will be always 
made to Princes, even tho? they do not deſetve 


them, he put all that by, with ſuch an unaffected 


neglect, that it appeared how much ſoever he 
might deſerve the acknowledgments that were 


made him, yet he did not like them. And this 
was ſo viſible to all about him, that they ſoon ſaw, 


chat the way to make their Court was, neither to 


talk of his Wound, nor of his Behaviour on that 


day. As ſoon as he ſaw his Phyſician, he ordered 
J. 3 


Vol. UH him 


1 
he muſt leave his- great Artillery behind him: 1690. 
| He went into the Trenches every day; and it was 


wu 
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1690. him to foe that care ould be taken of thewound- 
d men, and he named the Priſoners, as well as 
his own Soldiers. And tho” he had great reaſon 
to be offended with Hamilton, who had been em- 
ployed to treat with the Earl of Tyrconnel, and 
was taken priſon: r in his ſight, and was preſeryed 
by his order; yet ſince he ſaw. he was wounded, 
he gave particular directions to look after him. 
Upon the whole matter, the King was as grave 
and ſilent as he uſed to be; and the joy of a day, 
that had been both ſo. happy and ſo glorious to 
him, did not ſeem to alter vg temper or pon; 
ment in any way. 
Hie told me, he was alſo near him, when i it was 
reſolyed to raiſe. the Siege of Limerick; and ſay 
Ives v2- the ſame calm, without the leaſt depreſfion, diſ. 
ru King” order, or peeviſhneſs : From this he concluded, 
2 r. that either his mind was, ſo happily. balanced, that 
| no accident, could pur it out. = that firuation; or 
that, if he had, commotions within, he had a very 
extraordinary command over his e in re- 
ſtraining or concealing them. 
While he lay before Limerick, he had news from 
ngland, that our Fleet was now out, and that 
the F rench were gone to Breſt: So, ſince. we were 
The Earl Maſters of the Sea, the Earl of Marlborough pro- 
of Marlbo- poſed, that five thouſand, men, who had lain idle 
8 all this Summer in England, ſhould be ſent to Ire- 
Fe. land; and with the aſſiſtance of ſuch men as the 
king Cork King ſhould order to join them, they ſhould, try to 
- 2nd Kin- take Cork and Kinſale. The King approved of 
— + this; and ordered the Earl to come over with 
and et. them: And he left orders for about five thouſand 
fects it, more, who were to join him. And ſo he broke up 
this Campaign, oy came over to Briſtol, and 
from thence to London. The contrary: winds 
ſtopp'd the Earl of Marlborough ſo, that it was 
October before he got to Ireland. He ſoon took 
Cork by ſtorm; and four thoufand men, that lay 
1 in garriſon, were "DF Priſoners: of NI. 
4 1 
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J in this action, the Duke of Grafton received a ſhot, 1690. 
* W of:which he died in a few Days: He was the more 
10 lamented, as being the perſon of all King Charles's | 
N- 


Children, of whom there was the greateſt hope: 
ag He was brave, and probably would have become 


4 | a great man at Sea. From Cork, the Earl of —- 
Marlborough marched to Kinſale, where he found = 
m. the two Forts, that commanded the Port, to be | 
neo much ſtronger, than the Plans had repreſented 

ay, them to be, that he told Mme, if he had known 

0 BE their true ſtrength, he had never undertaken the 

r expedition, in a ſeaſon fo far advanced; yet in a 

few days the place capitulated. The Iriſh drew 

fn their forces together, but durſt not venture on 

Ie raiſing the Siege; but to divert it, they ſet the 


1 Country about, which was the beſt built of any in 
my Ireland, all in a flame. Wag 5 
8 Thus, thoſe two important places were redu- The 


ced in a very bad ſeaſon, and with very little loſs; French 
ph, which cut off the quick communication between lan 18 


France and Ireland. Count Lauſun, with the 
French Troops, lay all this while about Gallway, 

ES without attempting any thing: He ſent over, to | 

France, an account of the deſperate ſtate of their 

affairs, and deſired. Ships might be ſent for the 

| Tranſport of their Forces: That was done; yet 

the Ships came not till the Siege of Limerick was 

raiſed; Probably, if the Court of France had 

known, how much the ſtate of affairs was altered, 

8 they would have ſent contrary orders: But Lauſun | 

was weary of the ſeryice, and was glad to get ur 

of it; ſo he ſailed away, without ſtaying for new 

orders; by which he loſt the little reputation, that 

he was beginning to recover at the Court of France. 

The Earl of Tyrconnel went over with him, and 

gave full aſſurances, that tho* the Iriſh were like 

| to ſuffer great hardſhips next winter; yet they 

would ſtand it out, if they were ſtill ſupported 

from France. It had appeared, upon many occaſi- 

ons, that the French and the Iriſh Soldiers did not 
at © 2 agree 
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1690. agree well together : therefore he propoſed, that 


ne more Soldiers, but only a number of good 
Officers, together with Arms, Ammunition, and 
Clothes, might be ſent over to them. In the inean 
while, the Iriſh formed themſelves into many 
bodies, which by a new name, were called Rap. 


2 : Theſe knowing all the Ways, and the 


>ggs, and other Places of Retreat in Irelang, 


and being favotired. by the Iriſh, that had ſub- 


mitted to the King, robbed and burnt Houſes in 


many places of the Country; while the King's 


Army ſtudied their own eaſe in their quarters, more 
than the Protection of the Inhabitants: Many of 
them were ſuſpected of robbing in their turn, tho 
the Rapparees carried the blame of all: Between 
them, the poor Inhabitants had a ſad time, and their 
ſtock of Cattle and Corn was almoſt quite deſtroy- 


ed in many places. 


From the Affairs of Ireland, I turn next to give 
an account of what paſſed in Scotland: Matters 
went very happily, as to the military part: When 


the Remnants of the Earl of Dundee's Army (to 


whom many Officers, together with Ammunition 


and Money, had been ſent from Ireland) began to 


move towards the Low Country, to receive thoſe, 
who were reſolved to join with them, and were 
between two and three thouſand ſtrong, they were 
fallen upon, and entirely defeated by a Dutch Off- 
cer Levingſton, that commanded the Forces in 
Scotland: About an hundred Officers were taken 
Priſoners: This broke all the meaſures, that had 


been taken for King Janies's Intereſts in Scotland. 


Upon this, thoſe who had engaged in Montgomery's 


Plot, looked upon that Defign as defperate: yet 


they reſolved to try what ſtrength they could make 
in Parliament, / 25 


Lord Melvill carried down Powers, firſt to offer 


to Duke Hamilton, if he would join in common 
meaſures heartily with him, to be Commiſſioner in 


Parliament, or if he proved intractable, as * 
OR. A 2 2 he 
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at WW he did, to ſerve in that Poſt himſelf. He had full 1690. 
od Inſtructions for the Settlement of Preſbytery ; for www 
nd he aſſured the King, that without that, it would be 

an WW impoſſible to carry any thing; Only the King would 

ny not conſent to the taking away the Rights of Pa- 

p- tronage, and the Supremacy of the Crown: Yet 

the he found theſe ſo much inſiſted on, that he ſent 
ng, one to the King to Ireland, for fuller inſtructions 
1b- in thoſe Points; they were enlarged, but in ſuch 
in general words, that the King did not underſtand, 
g's WE that his Inſtructions could warrant what Lord Mel 
ore vill did; for he gave them both up. And the King 

o was fo offended with him for it, that he loft all 
he the credit he had with him; tho? the King did not 
cen think fit to diſown him, or to call him to an ac- 
nei count, for going beyond his Inſtructions. 
oy- The Jacobites perſwaded all their Party to go to A parlia- 
che Parliament, and to take the Oaths ; for many ment 
| of the Nobility ſtood off, and would not own the there. 
8 King, nor ſwear to him: Great Pains were taken 
by Paterſon, one of their Archbiſhops, to per- 
# {wade them to take the Oaths, but on deſign to 
break them; for he thought, by that means, they 
_ have a majority in Parliament; tho* ſome of 
che Laity were too honeſt to agree to ſuch Advices; 
but with all theſe wicked arts, they were not able 
to carry a majority. So other things failing, they 
a a neceſſity of defiring a Force to be ſent over 
from France: This appeared fo odious, and ſo de- 
ſtructive to their Country, that ſome of them re- | 

fuſed to concur in it: Others were not pleaſed ——© 
with the anſwers King James had ſent to the Pro- -̃ 
poſitions, they had made him. He had indeed 
granted all that they had aſked, upon their own 
particular Intereſts, and had promiſed to ſettle 
Preſbytery ; but he rejected all thoſe demands, that 
imported a diminution of his Prerogative, in as 
firm a manner, as if he had been already ſet on the 
Throne again: They propoſed, finding his 9 | 


* 
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1690, ſo little to their farisfaQipn, to ſend him a ſecond | FF 
— meſſage. 
e ee Upon this, the Earls of 8 Annandale, and 
diſeo- Braidalbin, withdrew from them: Annandale came 
vered. up to the Bath, pretending his ill health: Both 
Lord Argyle and Braidalbin went to Cheſter, pre. a, 
tending, as they ſaid afterwards, that they intended th 
to diſcover the whole matter to the King; but he 
had paſſed over to Ireland, before they got tw I. 
Cheſter Montgomery upon this, looked on the 
deſign as broken; and ſo he went and reconciled 
Himſelf to Melvill, and diſcovered the whole Ne. 
gotlation to him. Upon which, the Earl of Melvill 
| Preſſed the King to grant a general Indemnity, and ſu 
| 5 gave Montgomery a Paſs to go to London; and hi. 
5 | — wrote to the Queen in his Favour. But the 
| | King was refolved to know. the bottom of th: Wi P] 
{il 55 Plot, and particularly how far any of the Engliſ N bi 
| = were engaged in it: So Montgomery abſconded 
| | for ſome time in London, ſince he ſaw no hope: 
of pardon, but upon a full diſcovery. A Warrant p. 
1 was ſent to the Bath for the Earl of Annandale, ab 
= of which he had notice given him, and went pe 
privately to London. Montgomery ſent Ferguſon Ml pe 
to him, aſſuring him, that he had diſcovered Ml 
nothing, and deſiring him to continue firm and 
ſecret: But when he had certain notice, that Mont ſo 
amery had diſcovered all the N egotiation among Wl E 
| 2 6 Scotch, he caſt himſelf on the Queen's mercy, 
aſking no other conditions, but that he might no: Wl ch 
be made an evidence againſt others. He himſel c 
had not treated with any in England, ſo, as tl P. 
them, he was only a; ſecond: hand Witneſs 3 only th 
he informed againſt Nevil Payne, who had been w. 
ent down to Scotland, to manage matters among b. 
them ; He was taken there, but would confeſs no- Wl 
thing: Upon the Earl of Apnandale's informatian, il th 
which he gave upon Oath, the Earl of Notting: te 
Ham Weore io the Cound} of Scetjand, that i it 
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| double queſtion, yet was till 
this was much cried out on, as barbarous and 
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had in his hands a Depoſition upon Oath, contain 1 690. 
ing Matter of High Treaſon againſt Payne; upon 


which it was pretended, that, according to the 
Law of Scotland, he might be put to the torture: 
and that was executed with rigour: He reſiſted a 

Ee a priſoner; and 


illegal. Montgomery lay hid for ſome months at 


London; but when he faw he could not have his 


pardon, but by making a full diſcovery, he choſe 
rather to go beyond' Sea : So fatally did Ambition 


and Diſcontent hurry a Man to ruin, who ſeemed 
capable of greater things. His art in managing 
| ſuch'a deſign, and his firmneſs in not diſcovering 
his Accomplices, raiſed his character, as much as 
Nit ruined his fortune. He continued in perpetual 
Plots after this, to no purpoſe : He was once taken, 
but made his eſcape ; and at laſt, ſpleen and vexa- 


tion put an end to a turbulent life. 


* 


The Lord Melvill had now a clear majorit in 


Parliament, by the diſcovery of the Plot; ſome 


abſented themſelves; and others, to redeem them- - 


© {clves, were compliant in all things: The main 
point, by which Melvill deſigned to fix himſelf, 
and his party, was, the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, 
and the ſetting up of Presbytery. The one was 


ſoon done, by repealing all the laws in favour of 
Epiſcopacy, and declaring it contrary to the genius 


and conſtitution of that Church and Nation; for 
che King would not conſent to a plain and ſimple 
condemnation of it. But it was not ſo eaſy to ſettle 
| PreſÞytery : If they had followed the pattern, ſet 


them in the Year 1638, all the Clergy, in a parity, 
were to aſſume the government of the Church; 


but thoſe being Epiſcopal, they did not think it 
| ſafe to put the power of the Church in ſuch hands; 
| therefore it was pretended, that ſuch of the Preſby-  - 


tefian Miniſters, as had been turned out in the Year 
1662, ought to be confidered, as the only ſound - 


part of the Church 5 and of theſe there —_— 
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4 1609. ed jo be then threeſcore alive : ſo the government 
Vol the Churck was lodged" with them; and they 


ere empowered, to take to their aſſiſtance, and to 
a ſhare in the Church government, ſuch as they 
ſhould think fit : Some furious men, who had gone 
into very frantick Principles, and all thoſe who had 
been ſecretly ordained in the Preſbyterian way, 
were preſently taken in: This was like to prove a 
fatal error, at their firſt ſetting out: The old men 
among them, what by reaſon of their ge or their 
experience of former miſtakes,” were diſpoſed to 
more moderate Counſels; but the taking in ſuch a 
number of violent men, put it out of their power 
to purſue them; So theſe broke out into a moſt 
extravagant way of proceeding againſt ſuch of the 
Epiſcopal party, as had eſcaped the rage of the 
former Year. Accuſations were raiſed againſt them; 
ſome were charged for their doctrine, as Saule, of 
Arminianiſm ; ethers were loaded with more ſcan- 


dalous l z but theſe were only thrown 


out to defame them. And where they looked for 


proof, it was in a way more becoming Inquiſitors, 
than Judges: ſo. apt are all parties, in their turns 
of power, to fall into thoſe very exceſſes, of which 


they did formerly make ſuch tragical complaints. 


All other matters were carried in the Parliament 
of Scotland, as the Lord Melvill, and the Preſby 
terians deſired. In lieu of the King's Supremacy, 
he had Chimney- money given him; and a Teſt 
was impoſed on all in office, or capable of electing, 
or being. elected to ſerve in Parliament, : declaring 
the King and Queen to be their rightful and lawful 


| - Sovereigns, and. renouncing any manner of. Title 


Affairs 
abroad. 


retended; to be in King James. 
As for affairs abroad, the Duke of Savoy came 
into the Alliance: The French ſuſpected he was in 
a ſecret Treaty with the Emperor, and ſo they 
forced him to declare it, before matters were ripe 


for it. They demanded, that he would put Turin 
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and Montmelian in their hands. This was ane 
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the matter to aſk all, and to make him a vaſſal 1690. 
Prince: ies his refuſal, a French Army took 
| poſſeſſion of | 
before he was ready to receive them: For tho' the 

| Imperialiſts and the Spaniards had made him great 


Savoy; and marched into Piedmont, 


promiſes, in which they are never wanting, when 
their affairs require it: yet they failed ſo totally in 


the performance, that if the King and the Dutch, 


who had promiſed him nothing, had not performed 


every thing effectually, he muſt have become at 


once a prey to the French. The Emperor was 
this Lear unhappy in Hungary, both by loſing 
Belgrade, and ſome other advantages, which 
the Turks gained: Yet he was as little inclined to 


Peace, as he was capable of carrying on the 


i The King at his firſt coming over from Ireland, 


was ſo little wearied with that Campaign, that he 


intended to have gone over to his Army in Flan- 


ders: But it was too late; for they were going into 
Winter quarters: So he held the Seſſion of Par- 


liament . about the beginning of October, 


that ſo, the Funds being ſettled for the next Year, 


| he might have an interview with many of the 


German Princes, who intended to meet him at the 
Hague, that they might concert meaſures for the 


next Cam 


Both Houles began with Addreſſes of Thanlks 4 cc... 


. and Congratulation to the Ki and Queen, in of Parlia- 
which they ſet forth the ſenſe they had of their ment in 
: pious care of their people, of their courage and England. 


good government, in the. higheſt expreſſions that 


| could be: conceived ; with promiſes of ſtanding by 


them, and aſſiſting them, with every thing that 


| ſhould be found neceſſary for the publick Service: 


And they were as good as their word; for the 
King, having laid before them the * of the 
next Year's War, the eſtimate riſing to above four 
millions, the vaſteſt ſum that ever a King of Eng- 


and had aſked of his people, they agreed ö | 


go 
1690. 
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the oppoſition, that was made, being very incon. 


ſcderable; and they conſented to the Funds pro. 


ſuch a Commiſſion was, yet it ſeemed neceffary | E 
to grant it; for the bearing down, and ſilencing 


poſed, which were thought equal to that, which 
was demanded, the theſe proved afterwards to be 


defective. The Adrainiftration was ſo juſt and 
gentle, that there were no grievances to inflame 


the Houſe; by which the moſt promiſing begin- 
nings of ſome Seſſions, i in former Reigns, had often 
miſcarried; 

Some indeed bexkre to Genghis of a miſmanage. 
ment of the Publick Money: But the Miniftry 
put a ſtop to that, by moving for a Bill, empoy- 
ering ſuch, as the Parliament ſhould name, to ex. 
amine into all Accounts, with all particulars re. 
lating to them; giving them authority to bring 
all perſons, that they ſhould have occaſion ' for, 
before them, and to tender them an Oath, to diſ- 
cover their knowledge / of ſuch things, as uy 
thould aſk'of them. This was like the power of 
a Court of Inquiſition * And how unuſual ſoever 


all ſeandalous reports. When this Bill was brought 


to the Lords, it was moved, that ſince the Com- 


— 


mons had named none, but Members of their own 


Houſe, that the Lords fhould add Tome 'of” their 


Number: This was done by ballot; And the Earl 
of Rocheſter having made the motion, the great- 


eſt number of ballots were for him: birt he refufed 
to ſubmit to this, with! fo much firmneſs, that the 


other Lords, who were named with him, ſeemed 
to think” chey were in Hondur bound to do the 


ame; {og ſince no Peer would ſuffer himſelf to be | : 


named, the Bill” paſſed as it was; ſeht up. Many 
complaints were made, of the illegal Commitments 
of ſuſpected perſons't for H gh T. reaſen; tho? there 
was nothing {wort againſt them, But the Danger 
was ſo apparent, Ack the Publick ſafety was fo 
much concerned in thoſe impriſonmegpts, that the 
Houſe: of Commons made 4 precedent, for ſe⸗ 
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chat had been done contrary to that Act. 
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C curing a Miniſtry, that ſhould do the like, upon the 1690. 
nie neceſſity, and yet maintained the Habeas Cor: 


pus Act: They indemnified the Miniſtry, for all 


Great Complaints were -brought over from Ire- Ireland | 


land, where the King's Army was almoſt as heavy much 
on the Country, as the Rapparees were: There 
vas a great Arrear due to them; for which reaſon, parees 
when the King ſettled a Government in Ireland, of and the 
W three Lords | Juſtices, he did not put the Army *=Y 
under their Civil Authority, but kept them in a 
military ſubjection to their Officers: For he ſaid, 
ſince the Army was not regularly paid, it would 
be impoſſible to keep them from Mutiny, if they 
W were put under ſtrict Diſcipline, and puniſnhed ac- 
cordingly. The Under Officers, finding that they 
vere only anſwerable to their Superior Officers, 
W took great Liberties in their Quarters; and, in- 
ſtead of protecting the Country, they oppreſſed it. 
The King had brought over an Army of ſeven 


waſted by 
the Rap» 


there. 


thouſand: Danes, under the command of a very => 


= gallant Prince, one of the Dukes of Wirtemberg: 
But they were cruel friends, and thought they were 

8 Maſters : Nor were the Engliſh Troops much bet- 
W ter. The Dutch were the leaſt complained of: 


Ginkle, who had the chief command, looked ſtrictly 
to them: But he did not think it convenient to 


put thoſe of other Nations, under the ſame ſevere 
W meaſures. But the Pay, due for ſome months, be- 
ing now ſent over, the Orders were changed; and 
che Army was made ſubject to the Civil Governg- 


ment: Yet it was underſtood, that Inſtructions 
were ſent to the Lords Juſtices, to be cautious in 


che exerciſe of their Authority over them; ſo the 


| nora Bill-of Attainder of all thoſe, who had 


| Country {till ſuffered much by theſe Forces. 


The Houſe of Commons paſt a Vote, to raiſe a A Bil 


million of money, out of the Forfeitures and Con- eoncern- 


fiſcations in Ireland: And in order to that, they „ My 


nol feitures. 
en engaged in the Rebellion of Ireland, and ap- 
UL | Pro- 


— ect nfs A LH At SIE EPR <P IIS. IO. — 


- > _ he. ſhould think fir. Upon this Bill, many pet. 


The Far! There were no important Debates in the Houſe 
of Tor- Of Lords. The Earl of Torrington's Buſineſs held 


Jalted. judged to be illegal: And the Martial Law, to i 


8 a ” " 
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1690. propriated the Confiſcations, to the raiſing a Fung I mir 
por defraying the expence of the preſet War: 
Only they left a power to the King, to grant awa N wit 
a third part of thoſe confiſcated Eſtates, to ſuch a WR 

had ſerved in the War; and to give ſuch Article 

and Capitulations to thoſe, who were ih Arms, 2 


tions were offered, the creditors of ſome, and the of 
heirs of others, who had continued faithful to the 
Government, deſired proviſo's for their ſecurity, i 
The Commons, ſeeing that there was no end dE 
Petitions, for ſuch proviſo's, rejected them all; 
imitating in this too much the mock Parliament, 
that King James held in Dublin; in which about ere 
3000 perſons were attainted, without proof or pro- 
ceſs, only becauſe ſome of them were gone over to 
ngland, and others were ahſeonding, or inform. 
ed againſt in Ireland. Büt when this Bill va 
brought up to the Lords, they thought they wer: i 
in juſtice bound to hear all -peritions : Upon this, 
the Bill was like to be-clogg'd with many provi A 
ſo'sz and the matter muſt have held long : 50 the 
King, to ſtop this, ſent a meſſage to the Com- 
mons: And he ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, after. 
wards from the Throne, to both Houſes. He pro- 
miſed, he would give no Grants of any confiſcat . 
ed Eſtates; but would keep that matter entire, to 
the conſideration of another Seſſion of Parliament: 
By which the King intended only to aſſure them, 
that he would give none of thoſe Eſtates to his 
Courtiers or Officers: But he thought; he was ſtill 
at liberty to paſs ſuch Acts of Grace, or grant ſuch 
Articles to the Iriſh, as the ſtate of his affairs ſhould 
ach ano nth, 152 5 . 


4 them long: The form of his Commitment was 

which, by the Statute, all who ſerved in the Fleet 
were ſubject, being lodged in the Lord High 08 
PE _ | miral, 


4 
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und miral, it was doubted; whether, the Admiralty be- 1690. 
Var: ing now in Commiſſion, that power was lodged www 
way with the Commiſſioners. The Judges were of opi- 
ch nion, that it was: Vet, ſince the power of life and 


cls death was too ſacred a thing, to paſs only by a 

, 4 conſtruction: of Law, it was thought the ſafeſt 

ti- ¶ cburſe to paſs an. Act, declaring, that the powers 5 

the 0 of a Lord High Admiral did veſt in the Commiſ- 

the ſoners. The ſecret Enemies of the Government, 

ity, cho intended to embroil matters, moved that the 

Earl of TLorrington ſhould be impeached in Par- 

all; liament; Proceedings in that way being always 

ent, low, Incidents were alſo apt to fall in, that might 

out create diſputes between the two Houſes, which did 

2ro- ¶ ſometimes end in a Rupture. But the King was 

rw apprehenſive of that: And, tho' he was much in- 

rm- ¶ cenſed againſt» that Lord, and had reaſon. to be- 

was lieve, that a Council of War would treat him very 

vert I favourably ; yet he choſe rather to let it go ſo, than 

his to diſorder his affairs. The. Commiſſioners of the 5 

vi ME Admiralty. named a Court to try him, who did it 

the with ſo groſs a partiality, that it reflected much on 

m- che juſtice of the Nation; ſo that, if it had not 

ter- been for the great Intereſt the King had in the 

ro- States, it might have occaſioned a breach of the 

dat · Alliance between them and us. He came off ſafe 

, to as to his Perſon and Eſtate, but much loaded in 

nt: his Reputation; ſome. charging him with want of 

em, courage, while others imputegghis ill conduct to a 

his haughty ſullenneſs of temper Mat made him, ſince 

till orders were ſent him, contrayFo the advices he had 

ich WE given, to reſolve. indeed t ey them, and fight; 

uld but in ſuch a manner, agould caſt the blame on 
choſe who had ſent him e Orders, and give chem 

uſe Wi cauſe to repent of it. es | 

eld. Another Debate was moved in the: Houſe: of De-fgns 

vas Lords (by thoſe. who intended to revive the old _— 

to Impeachment of the Marquiſs of Caermarthen) 9 Fg | 

eet whether Impeachments continued from Parliament marthen. 

d- 


to Parliament, or whether they were not extinguiſh- \ 
F f ed 


| 
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1690. ed by an Act of Grace. Some antient Precedents 
V vvere brought to favour this, by thoſe who intend- 
ed to keep them up: But in all theſe, there had 
deen an order of one Parliament to continue them 
on to the next: So they did not come home to the 
Preſent caſe: And how doubtful ſoever it was, 
» * whether the King's Pardon could be pleaded in 
Bar to an Impeachment; yet, ſince the King had 
ſent an Act of Grace, which had paſſed in the firſt 
Seſſion of this Parliament, it ſeemed very unrea- 
ſonable, to offer an Impeachment againſt an Act 
of Parliament. All this diſcovered a deſign againſt 
that Lord, who was believed to have the greateſt 
credit, both with the King and Queen, and was 
again falling under an univerſal hatred. In a Houſe 
of Commons, every motion againſt a Minifter, is 
apt to be well entertained : Some envy him; others 
are angry at him: Many hope to ſhare in the ſpoils 
of him, or of his Friends; that fall with him: And 
a love of change, and a wantonneſs of mind, makes 
__ the attacking a Miniſter, a diverſion to the reſt. 
The thing was well laid, and fourteen leading men 
had undertaken to manage the matter againſt him; 
in which the Earl of Shrewſbury had the chief hand, 
as he himſelf told me: For he had a very bad opi- 
nion of the man, and thought his advices would, 
in concluſion, ruin the King and his affairs. But 
a Diſcovery was at this time made, that was of 
great conſequence: And it was managed chiefly by 
bis means, fo that put an end to the deſigns againſt 

a___ or-the potent. 41 od 2034s 
Lord pre- The Seſſion of Parliament was drawing to a 
fon ſent concluſion: And the King was making haſte over, 
Fronce, to à great Congreſs of many Princes, who were 
coming to meet him at the Hague. The Jacobites 
thought this opportunity was not to be loſt: They 
fancied it would be eaſy, in the King's abſence, to 
bring a Revolution about: So they got the Lord 
Preſton to come up to London, and to undertake 
the Journey to France, and to manage this Nego- 
. | lation. 


* 
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tiation. They thought no time was to be loſt, 


and that no great force was to be brought over 
with King James; but that a few reſolute men, as 
a guard to his perſon, would ſerve the turn, now 
that there was ſo ſmall a force left within the King- 
dom, and the Nation was ſo incenſed at a burthen 
of four. millions in Taxes. By this means, if he 


ſurpriſed us, and managed his coming over with 
ſuch ſecrecy, that he ſhould. bring over with him- 


elf the firſt news of it, they believed this Revolu- 


tion would be more eaſy, and mere ſudden, than 


the laſt. The men chat laid this deſign were, the 
Earl of Clarendon, the Biſnop of Ely, the Lord 


Preſton, | and his brother Mr, Graham, and Pen 


the famous Quaker. Lord Preſton reſolved to go 


oyer, and to carry Letters from thoſe Wh had 
joined with him in the deſign, to King James and 
his Queen. Phe Biſhop of Ely's Letters were writ 


in a Very particular, ſtyle ;. He undertook both for 
his elder Brother, and the reſt of che Family; 
which was plainly meant of Sancroft, and the other 


95 
1690. 


* N 


deprived Biſnops. In his Letter to Ring James's | | 
Queen, he aſſured. her of his, and all their zeal for 


the Prince of Wales; and that they would no more 


part with that, than with their hopes of, Heaven. 
Aſhton, a ſervant of that Queen's, hired a veſſel 
to carry them over: But the owner of the veſſel, 


being a man zealous for the Government, diſco- 


vered all he knew; which, was only, that he was 
to carry ſome perſons over to France. The no- 
tice of this was carried to the Marquiſs of Caermar- 


then: And the matter Was ſo ordered, that Loſd 


Preſton, Aſhton, and a young man (Elliot) were 
got aboard, and falling down the River, when the 
Officer ſent to take them came, on pretence to 
ſearch, and preſs for Seamen ; and drew tbe three 


| Paſſengers out of the Hold, in which they were 


hid. Lord Preſton [left his Letters behind him in 


13 


77 5 Aſhton 


the Hold, together with King James's Sigget: 
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96 The HrisTory of the Reign 
1690. Aſhton took them up, on defign to have thrown 
them into the Sea; but they were taken from him. 
Both they and their Letters: were brought to 
Whitehall. Lord Preſton's mind ſunk ſo viſibly, 
that it was coneluded, he would not die, if con- 
feſſing all he knew could fave him. Aſhton was 
more firm and ſullen: Elliot knew nothing. There 
was among their Papers one, that contained the 
heads of a Declaration, with aſſurances of Pardon, 
and promiſes to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, 
and the Laws: Another paper contained ſhort me- 
 mirials, taken by Lord Preſton, in which many of 
the Nobility was named. The moſt important of 


all was, a. relation of a Conference between ſome 


Noblemen and Gentlemen, Whigs and Tories; 

by which it appeared, that, upon a (converſation 

on this ſubject; they all ſeemed convinced, that 

upon this occaſion France would not ſtudy to con- 

quer, but to oblige England; andi that King James 
would be wholly governed by Proteſtants, and fol- 

Taken, low the Proteſtant and Engliſh Intereſt. The Pri- 
tried, and ſoners were quickly brought · to their Trial: Their 


condema- 


ed, deſitzn of going to France, and the treaſonable 


Papers found about them, were fully proved: Some 
of them were Writ in Lord Preſton's, and ſome in 


Aſhton's hand. They made but a poor defence: 


They ſaid, a ſimilitude of hands was not thought 
a good proof in Sidney's Caſe: But this was now 
only a circumſtance: In what hand ſoever the Pa- 
Pers were writ, the Crime was always the ſame, 
ſince they were open, not ſealed: So they knew the 
contents of them, and thus were carrying on a Ne- 
gotiation of High Treaſon, with the King's Ene- 
mies: Upon full evidence they were condemned. 
Acton Aſhton would enter into no Treaty with the 


ſuffe red. Court; but prepared himſelf to die. And he ſuf- 


fered with great decency and ſeriouſneſs. He left 
a Paper behind him, in which he owned his de- 
ndance on King James, and his fidelity to him: 

| He alſo affirmed, that he was ſure the VIS. of 
0 | es 
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Wales was born of the Queen: He denied, that 1690. 
he knew the contents of the Papers, that were 

taken with him. This made ſome conclude, that 

his paper. was penned. by ſome other perſon, and 

too haſtily copied over by himſelf, without making 

due reflections on this part of it; for I compared 

this paper, which he gave the Sheriff, and which 

wag written in his own hand, with thoſe found 

about him; and it was viſible, both were writ in 

the ſame hand. | 

Lord Preſton! went backward and forward: He 

had no-mind to die, and yet was not willing to tell 

all he knew: He acted a weak part in all reſpects: 

When he was heated by the Importunities of his 

friends, who were violently engaged againſt the 
Government, and after he had dined well, he re- 2 Pre- 
ſolved he would die heroically : But by next morn- dual; 
ing that heat went off; and when he ſaw Death in 

full view, his heart failed him. The Scheme he 

carried over. was ſo fooliſh, ſo ill concerted, and fo 

few engaged in it, that thoſe who knew the whole 

ſecret concluded, that if he had got ſafe to the 
Court of France, the Project would have been fo 
' deſpiſed, that he muſt have been ſuſpected, as ſent 

over to draw King James into a Snare, and bring 

him into the King's hands. The Earl of Claren- 

don was ſeized, and put in the Tower: But the 

Biſhop of Ely, Graham, and Pen, abſconded. Af- 

ter ſome months, the King, in regard to the Earl 

of Clarendon's relation to the Queen, would pro- 

ceed to no extremities againft him, but gave 

him leave to live, confined to his houſe if the | 
Country. 5 5 

The King had ſuffered the deprived Biſhops to The be- 

continue, now above a Year, at their Sees: They baviour of 
all the while neglected the concerns of the Church, ee 
doing nothing, but living privately in their Pala- wy 2, 
des. Ichad, by the Queen's Order, moved both 

the Earl of Rocheſter, and Sir John Trevor, who 

had great credit with e try whether, in * 0 
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1690. 
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Act could be obtained, to excuſe them from taking 
the Oaths, they would go on, and do their functions 


in Ordinations, Inſtitutions, and Confirmations; 


and aſſiſt at the publick Worſhip, as formerly: But 
they would give no anſwer: Only they ſaid, they 


would live quietly, that is, keep themſelves cloſe, 


till a proper time ſhould encourage them to act 


more openly. So all the thoughts of this kind 
were, upon that, laid aſide. One of the conſider- 


ableſt men of the party, Dr. Sherlock, upon King 


James's going out of Ireland, thought that this 
gave the preſent Government a thorough ſettle- 


ment: And in that caſe, he thought it lawful to 


take the Oaths; and upon that, not only took them 
himſelf, but publickly juſtified what he had done: 
Upon which, he was molt ſeverely libelled by thoſe, 
from whom he withdrew. The diſcovery of the 


Biſhop of Ely's correſpondence, and engagement 


in the name of the reſt, gave the King a great ad- 
vantage in filling thoſe vacant Sees ; which he re- 


ſolved to do, upon his return from the Congreſs, 


to which he went over in January. 


A Con- 
preſs of 
rinces 
at the 
Hague. 


In his way, he ran a very great hazard: When 


he got within the Maeſe, ſo that it was thought, 


two hours rowing would bring him to Land, be- 
ing weary of the Sea, he went into an'open Boat 


with ſome of his Lords: But by Miſts and Storms, 


he was toſſed up and down above ſixteen hours, 


before he got ſafe to Land. Yet neither he, nor 


any of thoſe who were with him, were the worſe 
for all. this cold and wet weather. And, when the 
Seamen ſeemed very apprehenſive of their danger, 


the King ſaid in a very intrepid manner; What 
are you afraid to die in my Company? He ſoon 
ſettled ſome points, at which the States had ſtuck 


long: And they created the Funds for that Year. 


The Electors of Bavaria and Brandenburg, the 


Dukes of Zell and Wolfenbuttel, with the Land- 
; | of Heſſe, and a great many other German 
Princes, came to this Interview, and centred into 


conſul- 
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plies, that his affairs had quickly a more promiſ- | 
ing face. Things were concerted among the Prin- 

ces, themſelves, and were kept ſo ſecret, that they 

] did not truſt them to their Miniſters : At leaſt, the 

7 King, did not communicate them to the Earl of 

: Nottingham, as he proteſted ſolemnly to me, when 

: he came back. The Princes ſhewed to. the King 

. all the reſpects that any of their rank ever paid to 

5 any crowned Head: And they lived together in 

1 ſuch an eaſy freedom, that points of Ceremony oc- 

8 caſioned no diſputes among them; tho' thofe Are 

] often, upon leſs ſolemn interviews, ubjects of 

much quarrelling, and interrupt-more important 

t r 33 | 

N During this Congreſs, Pope Alexander the A new 

8 Eighth, Ottoboni, died. He had ſucceeded Pope Pope . 

. Innocent, and fare in that Chair almoſt a Year and eee 
a half: He was a Venetian, and intended to en- Conclave. 

15 rich his Family as much as he could. The French 

t, King renounced his pretenſions to the Franchiſes: 

. And he, in return for that, promoted Fourbin and 

it _ lome others, recommended by that Court, to be 

5, Cardinals; which was much reſented by the Em- 

* peror. Vet he would, not yield the point of the 

r Regale to the Court of France: Nor would he 

1 grant the Bulls for thoſe, whom the King had 

ze named to the vacant: Biſhopricks in France, wh 

r, had ſigned the Formulary, paſſed in 1682, that de- 

a . Clared the Pope fallible, and ſubject to a General 

SY Council. When Pope Alexander felt himſelf near 

* Death, he paſſed a Bull in due Form, by which 

*. he confirmed all Pope Innocent's Bulls: And by 1 

hs this he put a new ſtop to any Reconciliation with 

4. the Court of France. This he did, to render his 

in Name and Family more acceptable to the Italians, ; 

to and moſt particularly to his Countrymen, who 
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go. hated the French as uch ag they feared them. 


Upon his Death, the Conclave- continued ſhut up 
for five months, before they cold agree upon an 
Election. The party of the Zealots ftood long 

firm to Barbarigo, who had the reputation of à 
Saint, and ſeemed in all things to ſet Cardinal Bor- 
romeo before him as a Pattern: They at laſt were 


* 


| 3 to conſent to the choice of Pignatelli, a 


eapolitan, who, while he was Archbiſhop of Na- 
ples, had ſome diſputes with the Vicergy, con- 


cerning the Eccleſiaſtical Immunities, which ke 


aſſerted ſo highly, that he excommunicated ſome 
of the Judges, 'who, as he thought, had invaded 


them. The Spaniards had ſeemed diſpleaſed at 
this; which recommended him ſo to the French, 


that they alſo concurred to his Elevation. He al. 


ſumed ope Innocent's name, and ſeemed reſolved 
to follow his maxims and ſteps; for he did not 


ſeek to raiſe his Family; of which the King told 
me a conſiderable inſtance: One of his neareſt 


Kindred was then in the Spaniſh Service in Flan- 
ders; anUHaſted to Rome upon his promotion; he 
received him Kindly enough, but preſently diſ- 
. miſſed him, giving him no other preſent, if he ſaid 
true, but ſome ſnuff. It is true, the Spaniards af- 


terwards promoted him : But the Pope took no 


notice of that. 


To return to the Low Countries: The King of 


Frange reſolved to break off the Conferences at the 


The Siege 
ef Mons. 


Hague, by giving the Alarm of an early Cam- 

aign: Mons was beſieged; and the King came 
Habe it in perſon. It was jd 5:2 given up, 
as a loſt Place; for the French Miniſters had laid 


that down among their chief maxims, that their 
King was never to undertake any thing in his own 
perſon, but where he was ſure of fucceſs. The 
King broke up the Congreſs, and drew a great 
Army very ſoon together: And, if the Town had 
held out ſo long, as they might well have done, or 
if the Governour of Flanders had performed we 

he 
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he undertook; of furniſhing Carriages to the Army, 1690. 
the King would. either have raiſed the Siege, or — 


forced the French to a Battle. But ſome Prieſts 


had been gained by the French, who laboured ſo 


effectually among the Townſmen,. who were al- 
moſt as ſtrong as the Garriſon, that they at, laſt 
forced the Governor to capitulate. Upon that, 
both Armi ies went into Quarters of refreſhment : 
And the 5 85 came over wage to > Eo bor; a 
15 — 


and; the Cy * 8 90 of equal rates and rank 


airs in Scotland were now: brought to ſame agiirs in 


temper.: Mapy of the Lords, who had been con- Scotland, 


and diſcovered all, and took out r pardon; 


cerned in che late Plot, came up, + confeſſed 
they exculed themſelves, as apprehendlhg that they 


were expoſed to ruin; and that they dreaded the 


tyranny of Preſbytety, no leſs than they did Po- 
pery: And they prgmiſed that, if the King would 
4 balance matters, t the Lord Melvill, and his 
party, ſhould not have it in their power to ruin 
them and their friends, and in particular, that they 
ſhould not turn out the Miniſters of the Epiſcopal 
Perſwaſion, who were yet in office, nor force Preſ- 


2 on them, they would engage in the 
I 


ng's Intereſts faithfully and with zeal; They 


alſo undertook. to quiet the Highlanders, Who 


Rood out ſtill, and were robbing the Country in 
Parties: And they undertook to the King, that, 
if the Epiſcopal Clergy could be aſſured of his 

- tection, they would 45 acknowledge and re 
him: They did not deſi 


re, that the King ſhould | 
_ any ſtep Nan 34 changing the Govern- 


ment, 


Yo 
b 1696. 


; 


Came 
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ment, that was ſettled there; they — delves 


chat Epiſcopal Miniſters might continue to terve; 


in thoſe places that liked them beſt; and char no 
man ſhould be brought into trouble for his Opini- 
on, as to che government of the Church; and that 
ſuch-Epifcopal men, as were willing to mix with 
the Preſbyterians i in their Judicatories, ſhould be 
admitted, without a VIE N N in on 
*or Spinion. Ka 04 01:5: Qi | 
This looked ſo fair, * agecel ſo weth with the 
King's own ſenſe of things, that he very eaſily 
Hearkned' to it; and 1 did believe that it was ſin- 
dcerely meant; ſo 1 promoted it with great zeal; 


tho' we After ward came to fee, thut All this was 


An artifiee of the Jacobites, to engage the King to 
diſguſt the Preſbyterians ; and by loling chem? or 
ar feaſt rendring them remiſs-in his Service, Mey 
reckoned they would be ſoon” Maſters of / th 


FA Kingdom. For the party reſolved now to e 


7 


in generally, to take the Oaths; but in order to 


that, they ſent one to K ing James, to ſhew the ne- 


ceſſity of and the ſervice they intended him in 
ät; and therefore they aſked his leave to take 
them. That King's anſwer was more honeſt; — 
ſaid, he could not conſent to that, which he chou 

onlawful ; but if any of them took the Oaths on 
geſign vo ſerve him, and continued to advance his 


intereſts, he promiſed, it ſhould never be remem- 


bred againſt them. Young' Dalrymple- was made 
conjunck Secretary of State, with the Lord Mel- 
vill; and he'ugdertook to bring in moſt of the Ja- 


cobites tothe King' s Service; but they entred at 


krhe ſame time, into a cloſe correſpondence with St. 

(Germains: 1 believed nothing of all this at that 
fifties, bur went in cordially to ſerve. ne b in- 
« tended to betray ag 4 $ 
-0:\Fhe trurk was, the Preſtiyterians, by choir! vio- 

"Fence and other fooliſh practices, were rendring 
Lineſclvesboth odious and contemptible: ' They 
Hue formed u Grneral N in the end of the 
* former 
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d, former Year, in which they did very much expoſe 1690. 
5 themſelves, by the weakneſs and peeviſhnels of 
W their conduct: Little Learning or Prudence ap- 

" e among them; poor preaching and wretched 

* haranguing; partialities to one another, and vio- 

ch lence and injuſtice to thoſe who differed from them, 


be ſhewed themſelves in all their Meetings. And theſe 
did ſo much ſink their reputation, that they were wean- 
ing the Nation moſt effectually from all fondneſs to 
ne their Government: But the fal hood of many, who, 
under a pretence of moderating matters, were really 


| 45 g i . 
of undermining the King's Government, helped in the 
t. ſequel to preſerve the Preſbyterians, as much as their 
4, WW own conduct did now alienate the King from them. 
7 The next thing the King did was, to fill the Sees The va- 
to 8 8 Saas 2 te 
vacant by Deprivation. He judged right, that it cant Sces 
was of great conſequence, both to his Service and ed. 
4 to the intereſts of Religion, to have Canterbury _ 
is well filled: For the reſt would turn upon that. 

By the Choice, he was to make, all the Nation 
£0) | 8 2. ; 
E would ſee, whether he intended to go on, with his 
| firſt deſign of moderating matters, and healing our 


* Breaches, or if he would go into the paſſions and 
Wo humours of a High Party, that ſeemed to court 
him as abjectly, as they inwardly hated him. Dr. 


" Tillotſon had been now well known to him for two 

N Vears; his ſoft and prudent Counſels, and his zeal 

2 for his Service, had begot, both in the King and 

e Queen, a high and juſt opinion of him. They 

. had both, for above a Year, preſſed him to come 

5 into this Poſt: And he had ſtruggled againſt it 

it with great earneſtneſs: As he had no ambition, 

5 nor aſpiring in his temper, ſo he foreſaw what a 8 
* ſcene of trouble and ſlander he mult enter on, now 


in the decline of his age. The prejudices, that 
the Jacobites would poſſeſs all people with, for his 
coming into the room of One, whom they called 
2 Confeſſor, and who began now to have . pub- 
S lick compaſſion on his fide, were well foreſeen by 
d him. He alſo apprehended the continuance pf that 
1 „ . heat 


. 
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1690. heat and. averſion, that a violent party had always 
expreſſed towards him, tho' he had not only avoid- 


ed to provoke any of them, - but had, upon all oc- 
caſions, done the chief of them great ſervices, as 
oft as it was in his Power. He had large Princi- 
ples, and was free from Superſtition ;' his zeal had 
deen chiefly againſt Atheiſm and Popery,: But he 
had never ſhewed much ſharpneſs againſt the Diſ- 
ſenters. He had lived in a good: correſpondence 
with many of them : He had brought ſeveral over 
to the Church, by the force of reaſon, ' and the 
foftneſs of perſwaſion and good uſage ; but was a 
declared enemy to violence and ſeverities on thoſe 
heads. Among other prejudices againſt him, one 
related to myſelf; He and I had lived, for many 


Tseé̃ars, in a cloſe and ſtrict friendſhip; he laid be- 


Many 


Promoti- - 


ons in the 
Church. 


fore the King all the ill effects, that, as he thought, 
the promoting him would have on his own Ser- 
vice: But all this had ſerved only to increaſe the 
King's eſteem of him, and fix him in his purpoſe. 
Ihe Biſhop of Ely's Letters to St. Germains, 
gave ſo fair an occaſion of filling thoſe Sees, at 
this time, that the King reſolved to lay hold on it: 


And Tillotſon, with great uneaſmeſs' to himſelf, 


ſubmitted to the King's command: And ſoon af- 
ter, the See of York falling void, Dr. Sharp was 


promoted to it: So thoſe two Sees were filled with 


the two beſt Preachers; that had ſatin them in our 


time: Only Sharp did not know the World fo well, 
and was not ſo ſieady as Tillotſon was. Dr. Pa- 
trick was advanced to Ely, Dr. More was made 
Biſhop of Norwich, Dr. Cumberland was made 
"Biſhop of Peterborow, Dr. Fowler was made Bi- 
ſhop of Gloceſter, Ironſide was promoted to Here- 
ford, Grove to Chicheſter, and Hall to Briftol ; 


as Hough, the Preſident of Magdalen's, was che 
Tear before this, made Biſhop of Oxford. So 
that in two Years time, the King had named fifteen 
Biſhops; and they were generalſy looked on as the 
_ tearnedeſt, the wiſeſt, and beſt men, that were in 


the 
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the Church. It was viſible, that in all theſe no- 1690. 
minations, and the filling the inferior Dignities,,. 


that became void by their promotion, no ambiti- 


on, nor Court favour, kad appeared; men were 


not ſcrambling for Preferment, nor uſing arts, or 
employing friends to ſet them forward; on the 
contrary, men were ſought for, and brought out 
of their Retirements; and moſt of them very much 


| againſt their on inclinations: They were men 


both of moderate principles and of calm tempers: 
This great promotion was ſuch a diſcovery of the 
King and Queen's deſigns, with relation to the 
Church, that t ſerved much to remove the jealou- 
ſies, that ſome other ſteps the King had made, 


were beginning to raiſe in the Whigs, and very 


much ſoftned the ill humour, that was f. 
among them. pread 


4 


As ſoon as this was over; the King went back to The 
command his Army in Flanders. Both Armies were Campaign 
now making haſte to take the Field. But the ig Flau- 


French were quicker than the Confederates had yet 


learned to be. Prince Waldeck had not got above 
eighteen thouſand men together, when Luxem- 


burg, with an Army of forty thouſand men, was 


marching to have ſurprized Bruſſels: And at the 


ſame time, Bouflers, with another Army, came up 


to Liege. Waldeck poſted his Army ſo well, that 


Luxemburg, believing it ſtronger than indeed it 


was, did not attempt to break through, in which 
it was believed he might have ſucceeded. The 
King haſtned the reſt of the Troops, and came 
himſelf to the Army in good time, not only to co- 


ver Bruſſels, but to fend a detachment to the relief 
| of Liege; which had been bombarded for two 
days. A Body of Germans, as well as that which 


the King ſent to them, came in good time to ſup- 
port thoſe of Liege, who were beginning to think 
of capitulating. So Bouflers drew off; and the 


French kept themſelves ſo cloſe in their Poſts, all 


ern 


made 


- 
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| 1690. made many motions, to try if it was poſſible * 
bring them to a Battle, yet he could. not do it. 


Signal preſervations of his perſon did again ſhew, 
that he had a watchful Providence ſtill guarding 
him. Once he had ſtood under a tree for ſome 
time, which the Enemy obſerving, they levelled a 
Cannon fo exactly, that the tree was ſhot down two 


minutes after the King was gone from the place. 


There was one, that belonged to the train of Ar- 
tillery, who was corrupted to ſet fire to the Ma- 
gazine of powder: And he fired the matches of 
three Bombs, two of theſe blew. up, without doing 
any miſchief, tho' there were twenty four more 
Bombs in the ſame. Waggon, on which they lay, 
together: with a Barre! of powder: The third 
Bomb was found, with the match fired, before it 
had its effect. If this wicked practice had ſuc- 
cCeeded, the confuſion, that was in all reaſon to be 


2 expected, upon ſuch an accident, while the Ene- 


my was not above a League from them, drawn up, 


and looking for the ſucceſs of it, muſt have had 


terrible effects. It cannot be eaſily imagined, how 


much miſchief might have followed upon it, in 


the mere deſtruction of ſo many as would have pe- 
riſhed immediately, if the whole Magazine had 
taken fire; as well as in the pannick fear, with 
which the reſt would have been ſtruck upon ſo ter- 
rible an accident; by the ſurprize of it, the French 
might have had an opportunity to have cut off 
the whole Army. This may well be reckoned one 
of the Miracles of Providence, that ſo little harm 
was done, when ſo much was intended and ſo near 
being done. The two Armies lay along between 
the Samber and the Maeſe: But no Action follow- 
ed. When the time came of going into Quarters, 
the King left the Armies in Prince Waldeck's 
hands, who was obſerved not to march off with 
that caution, that might have been expected from 
ſo old a Captain: Luxemburg upon that drew 
out his. Horſe, with the King's Houſnhold, deſiga- 


ing 
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-by this great Equipment, but that our Trade was 
maintained. | 


ders or at Sea, we were more happy in Ireland, Campaign 
even beyond expectation. The' Campaign was Ireland. 


the Iriſh had wrought much, that Athlone might 
be covered by it: We took it in one day; and the 
Garriſon had only Ammunition for a day more. 


tors of the Proteſtants in France, was ſent over 
with two hundred Officers to command the Iriſh 
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ing to cut off his Rear; and did, upon the firſt 1690. 
ſurprize, put them into ſome diſorder; but the 
made ſo good a ſtand, that, after a very hot action, 
the French marched off, and loſt more men on 
their ſide than we did. Auverquerque command- 
ed the Body that did this ſervice: And with it 
the Campaign ended in Flanders. | 
Matters went on at Sea with the ſame caution. Affairs 
Dunkirk was for ſome time block'd up by a Squa- at Sea. 
dron of ours. The great Fleet went to find out 
the French; but they had Orders to avoid an En- 
gagement: And, though for the ſpace of two 
months, Ruſſel did all he could to come up to 
them, yet they ſtill kept at a diſtance, and failed 
off in the night: So that, though he was | ſome» 
times in view of them, yet he loſt it next day. 
The trading part of the Nation was very appre- 
henſive of the danger the Smirna Fleet might be 
in, in which the Dutch and Engliſn Effects toge- 
ther, were valued at four millions: For, tho' they 
had a great Convoy, yet the French Fleet ſtood 
out to intercept them: But they got ſafe into Kin- 
ſale. The Seaſon went over without any Action; 
and Ruſſel, at the end of it, came into Plymouth 
in a Storm: Which was much cenſured; for that 
Road is not ſafe: And two conſiderable Ships were 
loſt upon the occaſion. Great Factions were among 
the Flag Officers: And no other Service was done 


— — ec 


But, while we had no ſucceſs, either in Flan- The 


with the taking of Baltimore, on which 


St. Ruth, one of the violenteſt of all the Perſecu- 8 


Army: 


5 
1690. 
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Army: Fhis firſt action reflected much on his 


conduct, who left a thouſand men, with ſo ſlender 


2 proviſion of Ammunition, that they were all 
made Priſoners of War. From thence Ginkle ad- 


vanc'd to Athlone, where St. Ruth was poſted on 


the other ſide of the Shannon, with an Army in 


number equal to his: The River was deep, hut 
fordable in ſeveral places: The Caſtle was ſoon 
turned to a ruin by the Cannon: But the paſſing 
the River, in the face of an Enemy, was no eaſy 


thing, the Ford being ſo narrow, that they could 


not paſs above twenty in front: Parties were ſent 
dut to try other Fords, which probably made the 
Enemy imagine, that they never'int2nded to paſs 
the River, juſt under the Town, where the Ford 
was both deep and narrow. Taltnaſh, a General 


- Officer, moved, that two Battallions might have 


"Athlone 


taken. 


Guineas apiece to encourage them; -and he offered 
to march over at the head of ahem; 3'which was 
ſently executed by Mackay, with ſo much — 
tion, that many ancient Officers faid; it was — 
gallanteſt action they had ever ſeen. They pa 

the River, and went chrough the Breaches into — 
Town, with the loſs only of fifty men, having 


killed above a thouſand of the Enemy; and yet 


they ſpared all, that aſked quarter. St. Ruth did 
not, upon chis occaſion, act ſuitably to the reputã- 


tion he had formerly acquired; he | retired to 


'Agrem ;; where he poſted himſelf to great advan- 
tage, and was much ſuperior to Ginkle in num- 


ber; for he had abondoned many ſmall Garriſons, 
_ eto increaſe his Army, which was now twenty eight 


The Bat- 
tle of 


Agrem, . 


thouſand ftrong; whereas Ginkle had not 1 2 
twenty thouſand; fo that the attacking bim was 
no adviſable thing, if the courage of the Engliſh, 
and the cowardice of the Iriſh,: had not made a 
difference ſo conſiderable, as neither numbers nor 
poſts could balance. 


Se. Ruch hal indeed taken abt cect afetiea! 


| — to infuſe into the Iriſn: He 
bad t * Prieſts about * them, to ani- 
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mate them by all the methods cliey could chink of: 1690. 
And, as the moſt powerful of all others, they made 2 
them ſwear on the Sacrament, that they would ne- 
ver forſake their Colours. This had a great effect 
on them: For as, when Ginkle fell on them, they 
had a great Bog before them z and the Grounds on 
both ſides were very favourable to them: With 
thoſe advantages, they maintained their Ground 
much longer, than they had been accuſtomed to 
do. They diſputed the matter fo obſtinately, that 
for about two hours the Action was very hot, and 
every Battalion and Squadron, on both ſides, had 
1 Hare in it. But nature will be always too ſtrong 
for art; the Iriſh, in concluſion, truſted more to 
their heels, than to their hands; the foot threw 
down their Arms, and ran away. St. Ruth, and 
many more Officers, were killed, and about eight 
thoufand Soldiers, and all their Cannon and Bag- 
gage was taken. So that it was a total Defeat; 
only the night favoured a Body of Horſe, that got 
off. From thence Ginkle advanced to Galloway, 
which capitulated; ſo that now Limerick was the 
only place that ſtood out; 'a Squadron of Ships 
was ſent to ſhut' up the River. In the meanwhile, 
the Lords Juſtices iſſued out a new Proclamation, 
with an offer of life and eſtate, to ſuch as, within 
a 'fortnight,” ſhould come under the King's Pro- 


./ 
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Sinkle purſued his advantages: And, having 1691. 
reduced all Connaught, he came and fat down be- 
fore Limerick, and bombarded it; but that bad Carne 
no great effect; and though moſt of the houſes 
were beat down, yet as long as the Connaught ſide 
Was opens ' freſh men and proviſions were ſtill 
brought into the place. When the Men of War 
were come up, near the Town, Ginkle ſent” over 
a part of his Army to the Connaught ſide, who fell 
| upon ſome Bodies of the Iriſh that lay there, and 
5 "broke them; and purſued them ſo cloſe, as ny 
iy | reeltrea 


„ ne 
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1691. retired to Limerick, that the French Governour 
A Wuſſon, fearing that the Engliſh, would have come 


in with them, drew up the Bridge; ſo that many 
of them were killed and drowned: This contri- 
buted-very much towards heightning the prejudices, 
that the Iriſh had againſt the French. The latter 
were ſo inconſiderable, that, if Sarsfield and ſome 
of the Iriſh had not joined with them, they could 
not have made their party good. The Earl of 
Tyrconnel had, with a particular view, ſtudied to 
divert the French, from ſending over Soldiers into 
Ireland; for he deſigned, in caſe of new misfor- 
tunes, to treat with the King, and to preſerve him- 
ſelf and his friends; and now he began to diſpoſe 
the Iriſh to think of treating; ſince they ſaw that 
otherwiſe their ruin was inevitable. But as ſoon 

as this was ſuſpected, all the military men, who 
reſolved to give themſelves up entirely to the 
French Intereſt, combined againſt him, and blaſted 
him as a feeble and falſe man, who was not to be 
truſted. This was carried ſo far, that to avoid 


affronts, he was adviſed to leave the Army: And | 


he ſtaid all this Summer at Limerick, where he 
died of grief, as was believed: But before he died, 


he adviſed all that came to him, not to let things 


go to extremities, but to accept of ſuch terms as 
could be got: And his words ſeemed to weigh 


more after his death, than in his life-time: For 


the Iriſh began generally to ſay, that they muſt | 


take care of themſelves, and not be made ſacrifices 
to ſerve the ends of the French. This was much 
heightned, by the ſlaughter of the Iriſh, whom the 
French Governor had ſhut; out, and left to. periſh. 
They wanted no proviſions. in Limerick. And a 
Squadron of French Ships ſtood over to that Coaſt, 
which was much ſtronger than ours, that had ſailed 
up to the Town. So it was to be feared, that they 
might come into the River to deſtroy our Ships. 
To hinder that, another Squadron of Engliſh 


Men of War was ordered thither. Vet the 10 
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did not think fit to venture their Ships within the 


Shannon, where they had no places of ſhelter; the 


miſunderſtanding that daily grew, between the 


111 
. 


Iriſh and the French was great; and all appearance 


of relief from France failing, made them reſolve 
to capitulate. This was very welcome to Ginkle 


and his Army, who began to be in great wants; 


for that Country was quite waſted, having been 


the Seat of War for three Lears: And all their 


draught-horſes were ſo wearied out, that their 


Camp was often ill ſupplied. 
When they came to capitulatę, the Iriſh inſiſted 
on very high demands; which- was ſet on by the 
French, who hoped they would be rejected: But 
the King had given Ginkle:ſecret directions, that 
he ſhould grant all the demands they could make, 
chat would put an end vo that War: So every 
thing was granted, to the great diſappointment of 
the French, and the no ſmall grief of ſome of the 
Engliſh, who hoped this War ſhould have ended 
in the total ruin of the Iriſh Intereſt. During the 
Treaty, a ſaying of Sarsfield's deſerves to be re- 
membred ; for it was much talked of, all Europe 
over, He 'aſked ſome of the Engliſh Officers, if 
they. had not come to a better opinion of the Iriſh, 


* 


by their behaviour during this War; and, whereas 


they ſaid, it was much the ſame, that it had al- 
ways been; Sarsfield anſwered, as low as we now 
are, change but Kings with us, and we will fight 
it over again with you. Thoſe of Limerick treat · 
ed, not only for themſelves, but for all the reſt of 
their Countrymen, that were yet in Arms. They 
were all indemnified and reſtored to all, that they 
had enjoyed in King Charles's time. They were 


-alſo admitted to all the Privileges of Subjects, up- 


on their taking the Oaths of Allegiance to their 


M.ajeſties, without being bound to take the Oath 
of Supremacy. Not only the French, but as ma- 


ny of the Iriſh as had a mind to go over to France, 


had free liberty, and a ſafe tranſportation. And 


upon 


The Iriſh 
capitu- 
late. 


* 
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1691. upon chat, about twelve thouſand of them went 


Ara 
The War 


there at 


an end. 


err 157; 

And thus ended the War of Ireland : And with 
that. our Civil War came to a final end. The Ar- 
ticles of Capitulation were punctually executed; 


and ſome —— that aroſe, out of ſome ambigu- 


So earneſtly deſirous was the King to have all mat. 


the continuance of the War, than they did, yet 


the Articles: But the Parliament of! England did 


made they any motions towards the violating the 


Service he had done; though, without detrac ing 
from him, a large mare of all that was done, was 
due to ſome of the General Officers, in particular 


tained ſuch good conditions; ſome of the more 


ous words, were explained in favour of the Iriſh. 
ters quieted at home, that he might direct his 


whole force againſt the Enemy abroad. The Eng- 


liſh in Ireland, tho none could ſuffer more, by 
were uneaſy, when they ſaw that the Iriſh had ob- 


violent men among them, who were much exaſ- 
perated with the wrongs that had been done them, 
began to call in queſtion the legality of ſome of 


not think fit to enter upon. that diſcuſſion; nor 


Capitulation. Ginkle came over full of honour, 


after ſo glorious a Campaign, and was made — 
of Athlone, and had noble rewards for the 


to Rouvigny, made upon this Earl of Gallway, to 
Mackay, and Tallmaſn. Old Rouvigny being 
dead, his Son offered his Service to the King, who 
unwillingly accepted of it; becauſe he knew that 
an eſtate, which his Father had in France, and of 
which he had ſtill the income, would be immedi- 
ately confiſcated: But he had no regard to that, 


and heartily engaged in the King's Service, and 


has been ever ſince employed in many eminent 
Poſts; in all which he has acquitted himſelf with 
that great reputation, both for Capacity, Integrity, 
Courage, and Application, as well as Succeſs in 
moſt of his Undertakings, that he is juſtly reck- 


oned r men of the Age: And to 


crown 
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kad not time to fortify themſelves in their new 
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erown all, he is a man of eminent Virtues; grea. 169 . 
Piety, and Zeal for Religion. and 
The Emperor's affairs in Hungary went on ſuc- Affairs in 
ceſsfully this Year, under the command of Prince Hurgary 
Lewis of Baden; tho* he committed an error; that 
was like to have proved fatal to him: His ſtores 
hy near him, in great boats on the Danube : But 
upon ſome defign, he made a motion off from that 
| River: Of which the Grand Vizier took the ad- 
vantage, arid got into his Camp, between him and 
his ſtores; ſo he muſt either ſtarve, or break 
through to come at his proviſions. The Turks 


Camp: So he attacked them with ſuch fury, that 

they were quite routed, and loſt Camp and Can- 

non, and a great part of their Army; the Grand 

Vizier himſelf being killed. If the Court of Vienna 

had really defired a Peace, they might have had it; 

upon this Victory, on very eaſy terms: But they 
reſolved they would be Maſters of all Tranſilva- 
nia; and, in order to that, they undertook the 

Siege of Great Waradin, which they were forced 

to turn to a Blockade: So that it fell not into their 

hands till the Spring following. The Emperor 

was led on by the Prophecies, that aſſured him of 
conſtant Conqueſts, and that he ſMouldz in con- 
cluſion, arrive at Conſtantinople itſelf : So that 

the practices of thoſe, whom the French had gain- 

ed about him, had but too much matter to work 

on in hiinſelf V LE 

The news of the total reduction of Ireland, con- The Max- 
firmed him in his reſolutions, of carrying on the ims of the 
War in Hungary. It was reckoned that England, 5 
being now diſengaged at home, would, with the 
reſt of the Proteſtant Allies, be able to carry on 

the War with France. And the two chief paſ- 

ſions in the Emperor's mind, being his hatred of 
Hereſy, and his hatred of France, it was ſaid, that 

thoſe about him, who ſetved the intereſts of 

that Court, perſwaded him that he was to let the 
VOI, III. | War 
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1691, War go on between France, and thoſe he eſteemed 


ereticks; ſince he would be a gainer, which ſidz 


ſoever ſhould loſe; either France would be hum- 


bled, or the Hereticks be exhauſted; while he 


ſmhould extend his Dominions, and conquer Infi- 


The State 


of the 
Empire. 


dels: The King had a ſort of regard and ſubmiſ- 


ſion to the Emperor, that he had to no other 


Prince whatſoever: So that he did not preſs him, 
as many deſired he ſhoald, to accept of a Peace 
with the Turks, that ſo he might turn his Whole 
force againſt France. e fight © a — dif 

Germany was now more entirely united in one 
common intereſt than ever: The third party, that 
the French had formed, to obſtruct the War, were 


now gone off from thoſe meaſures, and engaged 


ANinth 
Elector 
created. 


_ Electors; which the 


in the general intereſt of the Empire : The two 
Northern Kings had ſome ſatisfaction given them, 
in point of Trade, that ſo they might. maintain 


their Neutrality : And they were favourable to the 


Allies, though not engaged with them. The Kin 
of Sweden, whom the French were preſſing to of- 
fer his mediation for a Peace, wrote to the Duke 
of Hanover, aſſuring him, he would never heark- 
en to that propoſition, till he had full affurances 
from. the French, that they would own the preſent 
Government of England. 1 


0 


That Duke, who had been long in a French ma- 


nagement, did now break off all commerce with 


that Court, and enter'd into a Treaty, both with 


the Emperor and with the King. He promiſed 


great 1 8 againſt France and the Turk, if he 


might made an Elector of the Empire; In 
which the King concurred to preſs the matter ſo 
earneſtly at the Court of Vienna, that they agreed 
to it, incaſe he could gain the conſent of the other 
ET Miniſters reſolved 

to oppoſe, underhand, all they could. He quickly 
zained the conſent of the greater number of the 

Aectors; yet new objections were ſtill made. It 

was ſaid, that if this was granted, another Elec- 
| | | torato 
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torate in a Popiſh Family ought alſo to be cre- 1691. 
ated, to balance the advantage that this gave tg 


Lutherans: And they moved that Auſtria ſhould 
be made an Electorate. But this was ſo much op- 


pak ſince it gave the Emperor two Votes in the 
| 


ectoral College, that it was let fall. In conclu- 
ſion, after a Year's negotiation, and a great oppo- 
fition, both by Popiſh and Proteſtant Princes, (ſome 


of the latter conſidering more their jealouſies of the 


Houſe of Hanover, than the intereſt of their Re- 
ligion,) the Inveſtiture was given, with the Title of 
Ele&or of Brunſwick, and Great Marſhal of the 


Empire. The French oppoſed this, with all the 
artifices they could fet at work. The matter lay 


long in an unſettled ſtate : Nor was he now admit- 
ted into the College; it being ſaid, that the una 


had. 


nimous conſent of all the Electors muſt be firſt 


The Affairs of Savoy did not go on ſo proſpe- Affairs in 


rouſly as was hoped for: Caraffa, that command- Savoy. 


ed the Imperial Army, was more intent on raiſing 


Contributions, than on carrying on the War: He 
ccroſſed every good motion that was made: Mont- 
melian was loſt, which was chiefly imputed to Ca- 
| raffa: The young Duke of Schomberg, ſent thi- 
ther to command thoſe Troops that the King paid, 


undertook to relieve the place, and was aſſured that 


many Proteſtants in Dauphiny, would come and join 


him. But Caraffa, and indeed the Court of Tu- 
ria, ſeemed to be more afraid of the ſtrength of 


Hereſy, than of the Power of France; and choſe 


to let that important place fall into their hands, 


rather than ſuffer it to be relieved by thoſe they did 
not like. When the Duke of Savoy's Army went 


into Quarters, Caraffa obliged the neighbouring 


| Princes, and the State of Genoa, to contribute to 
the ſubſiſtence of the Imperial Army, threatning 


them otherwiſe with Winter Quarters: So that 


| how ill ſoever he managed the Duke of Savoy's 


concerns, he took care of his own. He was re- 


I 2 h called, 
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1691. called, upon the Complaints made againſt him on 


all hands; and Caprara was lent to command in 
his room. J 

The Elec- The greateſt danger lay in Flanders, where the 

tor of Ba- feebleneſs of the Spaniſh Government did fo ex- 


en ere hauſt and weaken the whole Country, that all the 


Flanders. ſtrength of the Confederate. Armies was ſcarce 
able to defend it: The. Spaniards had offered to 
deliver it up to the King, either as he was King of 
England, or as he was Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. He knew the bigotry of the people ſo 

| well, that he was crtvinced, it was not poſſible to 

: get them to ſubmit to a Proteſtant Government: 
But he propoſed the Elector of Bavaria, who ſeem- 

1 ed to have much heat, and an ambition of ſigna- 
| lizing himſelf in that Country, which was then the 
chief ſcene of War: And he could ſupport that 
Government by the Troops and Treaſure, that he 

might draw out of his Electorate : Beſides, if he 


in Arms, that might give him a Proſpect of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown of Spain, in the right of his 
Electoreſs, who, if the Houſe of Bourbon was ſet 

_ aſide, was next in that Succeſſion. The Spaniards 
agreed to this Propoſal ; but they would not make 

the firſt offer of it to that Elector, nor would he 

aſk it; and it ſtuck for ſome time at this: Bur the 

Court of Vienna adjuſted the matter, by making 

the propoſition, which the Elector accepted: And 

that put a new life into thoſe oppreſſed and miſe- 

rable Provinces. | 3 

A Seſſion This was the general ſtate of affairs, when a new 
of Parlia- Seſſion of Parliament was opened at Weſtminſter, 
ment. and then it appeared, that a Party was avowedly 
formed againſt the Government. They durſt not 

own that before, while the War of Ireland con- 

tinued. But now, fince that was at an end, they 

began to infuſe into all people, that there was no 

need of keeping up a great Land Army, and that 

we ought only to aſſiſt our Allies with ſome _ 
3 22 | => : 5 tary 


1 


governed that Country well, and acquired a fame 
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liary Troops, and increaſe our force at Sea. Many 1691. 
that underſtood not the ſtate of foreign affairs. 
were drawn into this conceit; not conſidering, that 
if Flanders was loſt, Holland muſt ſubmit, and 
take the beſt terms they could get. And the con- 
junction of thoſe two great Powers at Sea, muſt 
preſently ruin our Trade, and in a little time ſub- 
due us entirely. But it was not eaſy to bring all 
ple to apprehend this aright; and thoſe who 
bad ill intentions, would not be beaten out of it, 
but covered worſe deſigns with this pretence : And 
this was ſtill kept up as a prejudice againſt the 
King and his Government, that he loved to have 
a great Army about him; and that when, they 
were once modelled, he would never part with 
them, but govern in an arbitrary way, as ſoon as 
he had prepared his Soldiers to ſerve his ends. * 
Another prejudice, had more colour, and as bad Jealouſiss 
effects. The King was thought to love the Dutch = wg 1 
more than the Engliſh, to truſt more to them, and ing. 
to admit them to more freedom with him. He 
gaye too much occaſion to a general diſguſt, which 
was ſpread both among the Engliſh. Okkcers, and 
the Nobility : He took little pains to gain the at- 
fections of the Nation; nor did he conſtrain him- 
ſelf enough to render his Government more ac- 
ceptable: He was ſnut up all the day long; and 
his ſilence, when he admitted any to an audience, 
diſtaſted them as much, as if they had been denied 
it, The Earl of Marlborough thought, that tha 
great ſervices he had done, were not acknowledg- 
| <d nor rewarded, as they well deſerved; and be- 
5 gan to ſpeak like a man diſcontented. And the 
{train of all the Nation almoſt was, that the Eng- 
liſn were overlooked, and the Dutch were the only  _ 
perſons favoured or truſted, This was National: _ 
And the Engliſh. being too apt to deſpiſe other Na- 
tions, and being of more lively tempers than the 
Dutch, grew to expreſs a contempt and an aver- 
ſion for them, chat ag” almoſt to a mutiny. It 
OF \ | ; 3 a 7 1s: 
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1691. is true, the Dutch behaved themſelves ſo well, 
and ſo regularly in their Quarters, and paid for 
every thing ſo punctually, 'whereas the Engliſh 
were apt to be rude and exacting; eſpecially thoſe 
Who were all this Winter coming over from Ire- 
land, who had been ſo long in an Enemy's Coun- 
try, that they were not cafily brought into order; 
fo that the common people wefe generally better 
[pleaſed with the Dutch Soldiers, than with' their 
own Countrymen, but it was not the ſame as to 
the Officers. Theſe ſeeds of diſcontent, were care- 
fully managed by the Enemies of the Government; 
and by thoſe means, matters went on heavily in 
the Houſe 6f Commons. Thie King” was alſo be- 
lieved to be fo tender, in every point that ſeemed 
to relate to his Prerogative, that he could not well 
bear any thing that was a diminution of it: And 
be was faid to have taken aà diſlike and miſtruſt of 
all thoſe, whoſe notions leaned to publick Liberty, 
-tho* thoſe were the perſons that were the firmeſt 
to him, and the moſt zealous for him. The men, 
vhoſe notions of the Prerogative were the higheſt, 
were ſuſpected to be Jacobites': Yet it was obſery- 
ed, that many of theſe were much courted, and 
-put into Employments, in which they ſhewed fo 
little affection to the Government, and ſo cloſe a 
Correſpondence with its profeſſed Enemies, that it 
was generally believed they intended to betray it. 
The blame of employing theſe men, was caſt on 
the Earl of Nottingham, who, as the Whigs ſaid, 
inſuſed into the King Jealouſies of his beſt Friends, 
and inclined him to court ſome of his bittereſt 


1692, © The taking gf Parliament men, who complain- 

„eie grievancMby Places and Penſions, was be- 

lie ved to be now very generally practiſed. Sei- 

mehr, who had, in a very injurious manner, not 

only oppoſed every thing, but had reflected on the 

King's Title and Conduct, was this Winter brought 
2 5 \ 
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into the Treaſury, and the Cabinet Council: Vet 1692. 
+ tho' a great oppoſition was made, and many delays wy 
contrived, all the money that was afked was at 
length given. Among the Bills that were offered 
10. 4 1 at the end of the Seſſion, one was to 
 Tecure, the Judges Salaries; and to put it out of 
the King's power to ſtop them. The Judges had 
their: Commiſſion, . during their good behaviour: 
Yet their Salaries were not ſo ſecured to them, but 
that theſe were at the King's pleaſure. But the 
King put a ſtop to this, and refuſed to paſs the 
Bill: For it was repreſented to him, by ſome of 
the Judges themſelves, that it was not fit they 
ſhould: be out of all dependence on the Court; 
tho' it did not appear, that there was any hurt in 
making Judges, in all reſpects, free and indepen- 
dent. A Parliament was ſummoned to meet in 
Ireland, to annul all that had paſſed in King 
James's Parliament; to confirm anew the Act of 
Settlement; and te do all other things, that the 
broken ſtate of that impoveriſhed Iſland required, 
and to grant ſuch Supplies as they could raiſe, and 
as the ſtate of their affairs would permit. 
Affairs in Scotland were put in another method : Affa rs in 
Lord Tweedale was made Lord Chancellor, and Scotland. 
not long after a Marquis in that Kingdom: Lord 
Melvill was put in a leſs important Poſt; and 
moſt of his creatures were laid aſide: But ſeveral 
5 of - thoſe, who had been in Montgomery's Plot, 
' were brought into the Council and Miniſtry, 
N Juohnſtoun, who had been ſent Envoy to the Elec 
tor of Brandenburg, was called home, and made 
Secretary of State for that Kingdom. It began 
ſoon to appear in Scotland, how ill the King was 


' 
| 


N adviſed, when he brought in ſome of the Plotters 
- © into the chief Poſts of that Government: As this 


: diſguſted the Preſbyterians, ſo it was very vilible, 
t that thoſe pretended Converts came into his Ser- 
5 vice, only to have it in their power, to deliver u „ 
t that Kingdom to King James. They ſcarce dif- | 
8 N 14 guiſed | 
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this time: They were jealous of the King; 10 


but that, if he did not call ety, | 25 mi 50 meet 
h 


The H Is rox v of the Reign 
guiſed cheir deſigns; ſo that the truſting ſuch men 


amazed all people. The Preſbyterians had very 
much offended the King, and their fury was in⸗ 
ſtrumental in raiſing! great Jealouſies of him in 
England: He well foreſaw the ill effects this Was 


like to have; and therefore he recommended to a 


General Aſſembly, that met this Winter, to receive 


the Epiſcopal Clergy, to concur with them in the 
Government of the Church, upon their defiring to 
be admitted: And in caſe the Aſſembly could not 
be brought to conſent to this, the Kin ordered i it 
to be diſſolved, without naming any other time or 
place of meeting. It was not likely, that there 
could be any agreement, where both Parties were 
ſo much inflamed-one againſt another: And thoſe, 


who had che greateſt credit with both, ſtudied ta- 


ther to exaſperate than to ſoften chem. The Epil. 
copal Party carried it high: They gave it out, 


that the King was now theirs ; and that they were 
— to come to a concurrence with Preſbytety, 


on deſign to bring all about to pr, in 4 4A 
le be The Preſbyterians, who at all times 


iff and peeviſh; were more | than ordinafily fo 


Friends were now diſgraced, and their ittereſt 


Enemies were coming into favour : So they were 


ſurly, and-would-abate in no point of their Govern- 
ment? And upon that, the Aſſembly was diffolv- 
ed, Bat they pretended, that by Lay they had a 
right to an Annual meeting, from which nothing 

could cut Them off; for they ſaid, according to l 
diſtinction much uſed among them, that th de Kung 8 
power of calling Synods and Aſſemblies was cu- 
mulative, and not; privatjve ; that is, he might call 
them if he would, and appoint time and place; 


by an inherent right that the Chu which 
Was confirmed by Law «There 95 they ad} > 57 
themſelves, This was {epreſnred to the Ping 
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the Grow hich he was become very ſen- 1692. 
e Nader al, who. came now into his 8 Se el. N 
. vice, made it their; buſineſs to incenſe him oo wt 
the Preſb ae 1 Which he was fo far engaged, 
tar it did alienatę chat party much from him. 5 
Th Ke Was, at this time, à very barbarons Mat The Af- 
cre committed; in Scotland, whigh. ſhowed boch Gyr of, 
the np 5 he deen ben 'of ane of 0 who ; 


ples 1 bit. oi}? 42 ame "them, and told 

beſt ſervice they could do King James, 

5 to 4 uiet, and reſerve yo to a better 
if they would take the Oaths, the King 

19 5 po cv ec with that, and they were to 
16105 2 ſhare of this ſum, that was ſeſt down to 
buy Fe e : Bi x 11 0 came 0 nr their 


money 
be nodes t9 1 — the beſt part gc it to himſelf ; 
ö Wy aſked more, than he could giye. Among 
oft clamorous and obſtinate of theſe, were 
the Macdon of, Glencoe, who were believed 
Rn of 1 robbery, and many murders ; and 
ha A tog much by their pilfering War, 
be al y 88 to give it vet. The head of 
ES MET yo 0 enen provoked LordBraid- 
| Scheme was quite defeated, by 
. ther he raiſed, ſo he deſigned a ſe- 
5 rever The King had, by a Proclamation, 
s ofic og rg to all the Highlanders, that 
ha £40 in Arms againſt him, upon their coming 
15 18. 2,prefixed. day, to rake che Oaths ; The day 


en twice of thrice prolonged ; and it was at 


af Are to che end of che Tear 1691 with a 
2097791 U0 poſitive 
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1692. Politive'threatiiing; of Þ dent to military exe. 
— cution, againft Tach as mould not come into his 
7 Obedience, by the lat day of December.” © 
All were ſo terrified,” tflar they came in; and 
eeeuyen that Macdonald ment td the Governor of 
Feot William, on the lack of December, aud of: 
fered to take che Oaths: But he, being only a 

* = military man, could not, or Would not, tender 
them; and Macdonald was forced to ſeek for 
ſome of the Legal Magiſtrates, to tendet them to 
| kim; The Snow were then fallen, ſo four or fiv 
days paſſed, 'befot& he could come to à Magi 
ſtrate: He took the Oaths in his preſence, on the 
fourth or fifth of January, when; by the ftriftneſs 
of Law, he could claim no 'benefir” by it. The 
matter was" ſignified to the Council; and the per- 
don had a reprimand,” for giving him the Oäths, 
when the day was paſt. EE 

| This was kept up from the King: And the Ear 
of Braidalbin èame to Court, to give an, account 

of his diligence, and to bring back the * money, 
ſince he could not do the fervice, for which he had 
it. He informed àgainſt this Macdonald, as the 
chief perſon, who had defeated that' good deſign: 

And that he might both gratify his own' revenge, 

and render the King odious to all the Highlan- 

ders, he propoſed, that Orders ſhould be ſent. for 

a military execution, on thoſe of Glencoe. An 
Inſtruction was drawn by the Secretary of State, 

to be both ſigned and counterſigned by the King 

| {that ſo he might bear no part of the blame, but 
chat it might lie Wholly on che King) - that fuch 
| us had not taken the Oaths, by the time li- 
mited, ſhould be ſhut out of the benefit of the 
Indemnity,” and be received only upon mercy. 
But when it was found, that this would not au- 
thorize what was intended, a ſecond Order was 
got to be ſigned and counterſigned, that if the 


The Maſter of Stair Was then Secretary of State. 
SHO] | Glencoe 
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Gleticoe ten Could be ſeparated,” from the reſt of 1698. 


* 


the' Highlanders, ſome Examples might be made ww 


4 


of* them, in order to ſtrike terror into the reſt. 
The King ſigned this, without any enquiry about 
it; fot he was tog apt to ſigh papers in à hurty, 
without examining che importance of them. This 
was one effect of his ſlowneſs in difpatching buſi- 
neſss for as he was apt to ſuffer things to run on, 
till there was à great heap of papers laid before 
him 3 ſo then he ſigned them, a little too precipi- 
tately. But all this while, the King knew nothing 
of Macdonald's offefing to take the Oaths, with- 
in the time, nor of his having taken them foon 
Alter it was, paſt, when he came to a proper Ma- 
Siſtrate. As theſe Orders were ſent down, the 
'Secretary* of State writ many private Letters to 
Levingſtouh,” who commanded in Scotland, giv- 
ing him a ſtrict charge and particular directions 


for the execution of them: And he ordered the 
paſſes in the V 5 o be kept, deſcribing them 


Orders were certainly drawn 


Jo minutely, that t 
by one, Who knew the Country well. He gave 
410 a poſitive direction, that no Priſoners ſhould be 
taken, that ſo the execution — be as terrible 
as was poſſible. He preſſed this upon Leving- 
ſtoun, with ſtrains of vehemence, that looked as 
if there was ſomething more than ordinary in it: 
He indeed grounded it on his zeal for the King's 
ſervice, adding, that ſuch Rebels and Murderess 


was. tl *. 


ſhould be made Examples of. 


2 7 
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In February, a Company was ſent to Glenco ee 


"who were kindly received, and quartered over tile 


Valley; the Inhabitants thinking themſelves ſafe, 
and looking for no Hoſtilities: After they had 
ſaid a week among them, they took their time in 


the night, and killed about ſix and thirty of them, 


the reſt taking the alarm, and eſcaping : This 
raiſed a mighty out- cry, and was publiſhed by the 
French in their Gazettes, and by the Jacobites in 
their Libels, to caſt a reproach on the King's Go- 
9 verament, 
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AY inſtances it had appeared, that his own inclinations 
Were gentle and mild, rather to an exceſs. The 

Ying {ent Orders to inquire into the matter: But 

When the Letters, writ upon this buſineſs, were 

All examined, Which I myſelf read, it appeared, 

that ſo many were involved in the matter, * the 
King's gentleneſs prevailed on him to a fault; and 

he contented himſelf with difmiſſing only the Mal. 
ter of Stair from his Service: The Highlanders 

were ſo inflamed with this, that they were put in 

as forward a diſpoſition, as the Jacobites could 

wiſh for, to have rebelled upon the firſt favourable 
opPortunity: And indeed the not puniſhing this 

With a due rigour, was the greateſt blot in this 

whole Reign, and had a very. ill effect in alienat- 

ing har Nation, from the King and his Govern 

"The Earl. An Incident happened near the end of this Sel. 
of Uni Hon, that had very ill efeis; which I unwilling) 
graced, Mention, becauſe it cannot be told without ſome 
Feflections on the memory of the Queen, whom! 
FF oaropd al the perſons 1 bad goe 

known. The Earl of Nottingham came to the 

Earl of Marlborough, with a meſſage from the 

King, telling him, that he had no more uſe for 

his Service, and therefore demanded all his 
Commiſſions. What drew ſo ſudden. and fo hard 
e was not known : For he had been with 
the King that morning, and had parted with him 
n the ordinary manner. It ſeemed, ſome: Letter 
Mas intercepted, which gave ſuſpicion ; It is cer- 
tain, that he thought he was too little conſidered, 
and that he had, upon many occaſions, cenſured 
15 King's conduct, and reflected on the Dutch. 
hut the original cauſe of his diſgrace, aroſe from 
Another conſideration: The Frinceſs thought her: 
way towards her, Was ſoon, obſerved : After the 
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vernment, as cruel and barbarous; tho in all other 
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made, before ſhe had tried, in a private way, what 4 


on the other hand, faid, ſhe knew the Queen was 
aà good wife, ſubmiſſive and obedient to every 


ways been, that the Royal Family (a Prince of 


meer favour and kindneſs; yet in this caſe, in 


| 1 King's life, it ſeemed reaſonable, that 


— 
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made to her of a Settlement, nor any advances of 1692. 
money. So ſhe, thinking ſhe was to be kept in a 
neceſſitous dependance on the Court, got ſome to 
move in the Houſe of Commons, in the year 
1690, when they were in the Debate concerning 

the Revenue, that ſhe ſhould have aſſignments, 
ſuitable to her Dignity. This both King and 
Queen took amiſs. from her: The Queen eom- 
plained more particularly, that ſhe was then ill, 

after her lying-in of the Duke of Gloceſter at 
Hampton-Court, and that ſhe herſelf was treat- 
ing her and the young child, with the tenderneſs 

of a mother, and that yet ſuch a motion was 


the King intended to aſſign her. The Princeſs, 


thing that the King deſired ; ſo ſhe thought, the 
beſt way was to have a Settlement by Act of Par- 
llament: On the other hand, the cuſtom had al- 


Wales not excepted) was kept in a dependance ' 
on the King, and had no allowance, but from his 


which the Princeſs was put out of the Succeſſion, | 3 


ſomewhat more than ordinary ſhould be done in 
conſideration of that. The Act paſt, allowing. 
her a Settlement of fifty thouſand pounds. But 
upon this a coldneſs followed, between not only . 
the King, but even the Queen, and the Princeſs. 
And the blame of this motion was caſt on the“ 
Countefs of Marlborough, as moſt in favour with 
the Princeſs : And this had contributed much to 
alienate the King from her huſband, and had diſ- 
poſed him to receive ill impreſſions of him. | 
Upon his diſgrace, his Lady was forbid the A Breach 
Court: The Princeſs would not ſubmit to enen 
She thought, ſhe ought to be allowed to keep what h 1 
perfons ſhe pleaſed about herſelf. And when the princeſb. 5 
ö | B | 
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Queen inliſted onthe. thing, ſhe retired from the 
Kos. Courts: There were, no doubt, ill offices done 
dn all hands, as there were ſome that preſſed the 
Princeſs to ſybmit to:the'Queen, as well as others 

who preſſed the Queen to paſs it over; bur with. 
out effect: Both had engaged themſelves,” before. 


they had well reflected on the conſequences of 
ſuch a breach: And the matter went ſo farg that 


the Queen ordered, that no panic Honours 


ſhould be ſhewed the Princeſs, beſides many other 


leſſer matters, Which I unwillingly reflect on, be- 


cauſe I was much troubled to ſee the Queen otrry 


ſuch a matter ſo far: And the breach continued 
to the end of her life. The Enemies of the Go- 


vernment tried what could be made of this; to 


create diſtractions among us: But the Princeſs 
e no encouragement to them. So that this 
miſunderſtanding had no other effect, but that it 
gave Enemies much ill natured i Joy, and a Meer 
ſpiteful diverſion. R 
Ruſſel The King gave Ruſſel the: 8 of the 


com- E tho? he had put himſelf on ill terms with 
| the Fleet. him, by preſſing to know the grounds of the 


Earl of Marlborough's diſgrace: He had not only 
lived in great friendſhip with him, but had car- 


ried the firſt meſſages that had paſſed between him 


and the King, when he went over to Holland: 
He almoſt upbraided the King with the Earl of 
+ Marlborough's Services, who, as he ſaid, had ſet 
the Crown on his head. Ruſſel alſo came to be 
in ill terms with the Earl of Nottingham, who, as 
he thought, ſupported a faction among the Flag 
Officers againſt him: And he fell indeed into fo 
ill an humour, on many accounts, that he ſeemed 


to be for ſome time in doubt, whether he ought. 
to undertake the command of the Fleet, or not: 


I tried, at the deſire of ſome of his friends, to 
00008 him a little, but without ſucceſs. 
The King went over to Holland in March, to 


prepare for an early Campaign. He intimated 
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ſomewhat in his Speech to the Parliament, of a 1692. 
deſcent deſigned upon France: But we had neither — 
mem nor money to execute it. And, while we 888 
were pleaſing ourſelves with the thoughts of a de- ee 
ſcent in France, Kipg James was preparing for a pared by 
real one in England. It was intended to be made K. James. 
in the end of April: He had about him fourteen 
thouſand Engliſh) and ' Iriſh : And Marſhal Bel- 
ſonds was to | accompany him, with about three 
| thouſand French. They were to fail from Cher - 
bourg and La Hogue, and ſome other places in 
Normandy, and tot land in Suſſex, and from thence 
to march with all haſte to London. A Tranſport- 
Fleet was alſo brought thither: They were to 
bring over only a ſmall number of horſes; for 
cheir party, in England, undertook to furniſh them 
with horſes, ati cheir landing. At the ſame time, 
the King of France was to march with a great 
Army into Flanders; and he reckoned, that the 
deſcent in England, would either have ſucceeded, 
ſmes there was à very ſmall force left within the 
Kingdom; or at leaſt, that it would have obliged 
the King to come over, with ſome of his Engliſh 
Troops: And in that caſe, which way ſoever the 
War of England had ended, he ſhould have maſ- 
tered Flanders, and ſo forced the States to ſub- 
mit: And, in caſe other deſigns had failed, there 
was one in reſerve, managed by the French Mi- 
niſtry, and by Luxemburg, of aſſaſſinating the 
King, which would have brought about all their 
deſigns. The French King ſeemed to think the 
Project was ſo well laid, that it could not miſ- 
carry: for he ſaid publickly, before he ſet out; 
that he was going to make an end of the War. 
We in England were all this while very ſecurec, 
aud did not apprehend we were in any danger. 
Both the King and his Secretaries were much bla- 1 
med, for taking ſo little care to procure Intelli- 
gence: If the winds had favoured the French, 
they themſelves would have brought us the firſt 
N OY e NEWS 
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15692. news. 05 their deſign: They ſent over ſome per- 
E i fond, to give their friends notice, but a very few 
| days, before they reckoned, they ſhould be ve 
„ 2 won One of — was a 23 


. Greer, 


| = to — —— —— Bur che 

. Heavens fought againſt them more effectually, 
1 than we could have done. There was, for a . 
month together, ſuch a Storm that lay on theit 
Coaſt, that it was not poſſible for them to come 
out of their Ports; nor could Marſhal D*Eftrees 
come about with the Squadron from Toulon, fo 
ew was expe In the beginning of May, 

t forty of our Ships were on the Coaſt of 
| | ormandy, and: wcre endeavouring to —— | 
= | their: Tranſport Ships: Upon which, Orders were 
2 ſent to Marſhal Tourville, to fail to the Channel, 
2 dad fight the Engliſh Fleet. They had a Weſter: 
Y wind to bring them within the Channel: But 
den che wind ſtruck into the Eaſt, ant ſtood fo 
| 1 that it both brought over the Dutch 
Fleet, and brought about our great Ships. By 
this means, our whole Fleet was joined: So that 
Tourville's deſign, of getting between the ſeveral 
I Squadrens that compoſed it, was loſt. The King 
Ol France, being then in: Flariders, upon this 
change of wind, ſent Orders to Tourville not to 
fight Tet the Veſſel that carried theſe! was taken, 
 andithe. duplicates of theſe Orders, that was ſent 
by angther conveyance, came not to rg * che 
dag after the Engagement. 

A great On the nineteenth! of May,. Ruſk: came -up 
. Vi&try - with. the French, and was almoſt twice their num- 
t Sa. berg yet not above the half of his Ships could 

bie brought inte the Action, by reaſon of the 

winds: Rook, one of his Admirals; was thought 
Abe, in une; be. extnbiece? the Ships that 
9 1 engaged 
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engaged was almoſt equal: Our men ſaid, that 1692. 
the French neither ſhewed courage nor ſkill in tige 
Action. The night and a fog ſeparated the two 
Fleets, after an Engagement that had laſted ſome 
hours. The greateſt part of the French Ships 
drew near their Coaſts; but Ruſſel not caſting an- 
chor, as the French did, was carried out by the 
tide: So next morning he was at ſome diſtance 
from them. A great part of the French Fleet 
failed Weſtward, through a dangerous Sea, called 
the Race of Alderney : Aſhby was ſent to purſue 
them i And he followed them ſome leagues : But 
| then, the Pilots pretending danger, he came 
back; ſo twenty K of them, whom if Aſhby 
had purſued, by all appearance, he had deſtroy'd 
them, got into St. Malo's. Ruſſel came up to 
the French Admiral, and the other Ships that 
had drawn near their Coaſts; Delaval burnt the 
Admiral; and his two Seconds: And Rook burnt 
ſixteen more before La Hogue. . 


r r 


> 


It was believed; that if this Succeſs had been But not 
purſued- with vigour, confidering the conſterna- RLowee, | 
tion, with which the French were ſtruck, upon have 

| ſuch an unuſual and ſurprizing blow, that this been. 

3 Victory might have been carried much farther than 

at it was. But Ruſſel was provoked by fome Let- 

al ters and Orders, that the Earl of Nottingham ſent 

ng him from the Queen, which he thought were the 

lis effects of ignorance : And upon that he fell into 

to 2 croſſneſs of diſpoſition : He found fault with 

m, every; Order that was ſent him; but would offer 
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nt no advices on his part. And he came ſoon after 
he to St. Helen's; which was much cenſured; for 
yu tho“ the diſabled Ships muſt have been ſent in, yet 
up there was no ſuch reaſon for bringing in the reſt, 
m· that were not touched. Croſs winds kept them 
11d long in Port So that a great part of the Summer 


the was ſpent, before he went out again. The French 
zht had recovered out of the firſt diſorder, which had 
hat quite diſpirited them. A deſcent in France came 
ed WW Vor. III. 15 K to 
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1692. to be thought on, when it was too late: About 
c ſeven thouſand men were ſhipped; And it was in- 


tended, to land them at St. Malo's; But the Sea- 
men were of qpinion, that neither there, nor any 
where elſe, a deſcent was then practicable. They 
complained, that the Earl of Nottingham was ig- 
norant of Sea affairs, and yet that he ſet on pro- 
poſitions relating to them, without conſulting Sea- 
men, and ſent Orders which could not be obeyed, 
without endangering the whole Fleet. So the 
men, who were thus ſhipped, lay fome days on 
board, to the great reproach of our Counſels: But 
that we might not appear too ridiculous, both at 
home and abroad, by landing them again in Eng- 
land ; the King ordered them to be ſent over to 
Flanders, after they had been for ſome weeks on 
Shipboard: And ſo our Campaign at Sea, that 
began ſo gloriouſly, had a poor concluſion. The 
common reflection that was made on our conduct 
was, that the providence of God, and the valour 
of our men, had given us a victory, of which we 
knew not what uſe to make: And which was 
worſe, our Merchants complained of great loſſes 


this Summer; for the French having laid up their 


Fleet, let their Seamen go and ſerve in Privateers, 
with which they —_—_ all the motions of our 
Trade: And fo, by an odd Reverie of things, as 
we made no conſiderable loſſes, while the French 
were Maſters of our Sea, two years before; ſo 
now, when we triumphed on that Element, our 
Merchants ſuffered the moſt. The concluſion of 
all was, Ruſſel complained of the Miniſtry, par- 
ticularly of the Earl of Nottingham; and they 
complained no leſs of him; and the Merchants 
complained of the Admiralty: But they, in their 


own defence ſaid, that we had not Ships nor Sea- 


men, both to furniſh out a great Fleet, and at the 
ſame time to ſend out Convoys for ſecuring the 
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In Flanders, the deſign, to which the French 1692. 
truſted moſt, failed: That was laid for aſſaſſinating 
the King: One Grandval had been in treaty with A Deſign 
Louvoy. about it; And it was intended to be exe- 3 
cuted the former year. He joined with Du Mont King. 
to follow the King and ſhoot him, as he was riding 
about in his ordinary way, moving ſlowly, Tn | 
viſiting the poſts of his army, The King of France 
had loft two Miniſters, one after another. Seignelay 
died firſt, who had no extraordinary genius himſelf, 
aut he knew all his father's methods, and purſued: 
them ſo, that he governed his conduct, both by 
his father's maxims, and with his tools. Louvoy 
did not ſurvive him long; He had more fire, and 
ſo grew uneaſy at the authority Madam de Main- 
tenon took in things which ſhe could not under- 
ſtand: And was, in concluſion, ſo, unacceptable to 
the King, that once, when he flung his bundle of 
papers down upon the floor before him, upon ſome 
rovocation, the King lifted up his Cane: But the 
| Lady held him from doing more: Let that affront, 
as was given out, ſunk fo deep into Louvoy's 
) ſpirits, that he died ſuddenly a few days after. 
; Some ſaid, it was of an Apoplexy ; others ſuſ- 
pected poiſon ; for a man that knew ſo many ſe- 
y crets, would haye been dangerous, if he had out- 
$ lived his favour. His Son Barbeſieux had the ſur- 
1 | vivance of his place, and continued in it for ſome 
0 
r 
f 


years; but, as he, was young, ſo he had not a ca- 
pacity equal to the poſt. He found, among his 
father's papers, a memorandum of this deſign of 


, Grandval's.: So he fent for him, and reſolved to 
y | purſue it; in which Madam de Maintenon con- 
$ curred, and Luxemburgh was truſted with the 
r direction of it. Du Mont retired this winter to 
„Zell, as one that had forſaken the French Service: 
e From ſome practices and diſcourſes of his, a ſuſ- 
e picion aroſe, of which Sir William Colt, the 
| King's Envoy there, gave notice: So one Leefdale, 
a. 2 Dutch Papiſt, was ſecretly ſent to Paris, as a 
N 7 * perſon 
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1692. perſon that would enter into the deſign: But, in 
reality, went on purpoſe to diſcover it. 
Grandval Grandval and he came back to Flanders, to ſet 


ſuffered | OR W e 
e ge about it: But Leefdale brought him into a party, 


confelles that ſeized on him: Both King James and his 
it. Queen, were, as Grandval ſaid, engaged in the 
deſign: One Parker, whom they employed in 
many black deſigns, had concerted the matter 
with Grandval, as he confeſſed, and had carried 
him to King James, who encouraged him to go 


on with it, and promiſed great rewards. When 
Grandval ſaw there was full proof againſt him, he 


confeſſed the whole ſeries of the management, with- 
out ſtaying till he were put to the torture. Mr. 
Morel of Berne, a famous Medaliſt, (who had, for 
ſome years, the charge of the French King's ca- 
binet of medals, but being a Proteſtant, and re- 
fuſing to change his Religion, was kept a cloſe 
priſoner in the Baſtile for ſeven years) was let out 
in April this year. And, before he left Paris, his 
curioſity carried him to St. Germains, to fee 
King James: He happened both to go and come 
back in the Coach with Grandval; And while he 
was there, he ſaw him in private diſcourſe with 
King James: Grandval was full of this project, 
and, according to the French way, he talked very 
looſely. to Morel, not. knowing who he was ; but 
fancied he was well affected to that Court. He 
faid there was a deſign in hand, that would con- 
found all Europe: For the Prince of Orange, fo 
he called the King, would not live a month; This 
Morel writ over to me in too careleſs a manner; 
for he directed his Letter with his own hand, 
which was well known at Court; Yet it came ſafe 
to me. The King gave Orders, that none belong- 
ing to him ſhould go near Grandval, that there 
might be no colour for aun that the hopes of 
life had drawn his Confeſſion from him: Nor was 
he ſtrictly interrogated concerning Circumſtances; 
but was left to tell his ſtory, as he pleaſed . 
W N | C 
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Hle was condemned; and ſuffered with ſome ſlight 1692. 
"remorſe, for going into a deſign to kill a King : www 
His Confeſſion was printgd. But how black ſoever 
it repreſented the Court of France, no notice was 
taken of it: Nor did any of that Court offer to 
diſown or diſprove it, but let it paſs and be for- 
gotten : Yet ſo blind and violent was their party 
among us, that they reſolved they would believe 
nothing, that either blemiſhed King James, or the 
French Court. 2 ; 

But tho? this miſcarried, the French ſucceeded Namur 
in the Siege of Namur: A place of great import- ha 89 
ance, that commanded both the Maeſe and Sambre, Fenz. 
and covered both Liege and Maſtricht: The Town 
did ſoon capitulate, but the Citadel held out much 
longer. The King came with a great Army to 


: raile the Siege; Luxemburgh lay in his way with 

: another to cover it, and the Mehaigne lay between. 

. The King intended to paſs the River, and force 2 

g Battle; but ſuch Rains fell, the night before he | 
v deſigned to do it, and the River fwelled ſo much, | 
chat he could not paſs it for ſome days: He tried, 
© WW by another motion, to come and raife the Siege. | 
h But the Town having capitulated ſo early, and the 

, Citadel laying on the other ſide of the Sambre, he 

y could not come at it: So after a month's Siege it 

ſn was taken. This was looked on as the greateſt 

le action of the French King's life; that, notwith- 

4 ſtanding the depreſſion of ſuch a defeat at Sea, he 

0 yet ſupported his meaſures, ſo as take that impor- 

1 WW cant place, in the view of a great Army. The 

"5 WE King's conduct was on this occaſion much cen- 

d, ſured : It was faid, he ought to have put much to 

fe hazard, rather than ſuffer ſuch a place to be taken 

3 in his ſight. 5 F 

1c After Namur ſurrendred, that King went back 

of to Paris in his uſual method; for, according to the 

1 old Perſian Luxury, he uſed to bring the Ladies 

l. with him, with the Muſick, Poems, and Scenes, 


7 for an Opera, and a Ball; in which he and his 
C REC K 3 actions 
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actions were to be ſet out, with the pomp of 


— much flattery. When this action was over, his 


The 
Battle of 


Forces lay on the Defenſive, and both Armies 
made ſome motions, watching and waiting on one 
another. 6 


At Steenkirk, the King thought he had a fa. 


vourable occaſion for attacking the French, in 


S:cenkirk. their Camp: But the ground was found to be nar- 


.rower, and leſs practicable, than the King had 


been made to believe it was. Ten Battalions be- 
gun the Attack, and carried a Poſt with Cannon, 
and maintained it long, doing great execution on 
the Enemy: and if they had been ſupported, or 
brought off, it had proved a brave attempt: But 
they were cut in pieces. In the whole action, the 
French loſt many more men than the Confederates 
did; for they came ſo thick, that our. fire made 
great execution. The conduct of this affair was 
much cenſured, It was faid, the ground ought to 
have been better examined, before the attack. was 
begun; and the men ought to have been better 
maintained, than they were: For many thought, 
that if this had been done, we; might have had a 
total Victory. Count Solms-þore the blame of the 
errors, committed on this occaſion, The Engliſh 
had been ſometimes check'd by him, as he was 
much diſguſted with their heat and pride: So they 
charged all on him, who had ſome good Qualities; 
but did not manage them in an obliging manner. 
We loſt in this action about five thouſand men, 
and many brave Officers; were Mackay was killed, 
being ordered to a Poſt that he ſaw could not be 


maintained: He ſent his opinion about it; but the 


former Orders were confirmed: So he went on, 
ſaying only, The Will of the Lord be done. He 
was a man of ſuch ſtrict principles, that he would 
not have ſerved in a War that he did not think 
lawful. He took great care of his Soldiers morals, 
and forced them to be both ſober and juſt in their 
Quarters: He ſpent all the time that he was 
6 maſter 
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Maſter of, in ſecret Prayers, and in reading of the 1692. 
Scriptures. The King often obſerved, that when 
he had full leiſure for his devotions, he acted with 
a peculiar exaltation of courage. He had one 
| very fingular quality ; In Councils of War, he 
delivered his opinion freely, and maintained it 
with due zeal; But how poſitive ſoever he was 
in it, if the Council of War over-ruled it, even 
though he was not convinced by it, yet to all 
others he juſtified it, and executed his part 
with the ſame zeal, as if his own opinion had pre- ; 
vailed. After the Action at Steenkirk, there was 
little done this Campaign. A Detachment, that the 

King ſent from his Army, joined with thofe Bodies 

that came from England, broke in ſome way into 

the French Conqueſts : They fortified Dixmuyde 

and Furnes, and put the Country about them 

under Contribution, and became very uneaſy 
neighbours to Dunkirk. The Command of thoſe 

Places was given to the Count of Horn, who un- 

derftood well the way to make all poſſible advan- 

tages by Contributions; but he was a man of no 

great worth, and of as little courage, This diſguſt- 

ed the Engliſh ſtill more; who faid, the Dutch 

were always truſted and preferred, while they were 
neglected. They had ſome colour to cenſure "this 

choice the following winter: For, upon the motion 

of ſome French troops, Horn (without ftudying 

to amuſe the Enemy, or to gain time, upon which 
much may depend in Winter) did EN 
abandon Dixmuyde.- All he had to juſtify himſelf, 
was a Letter from the Elector of Bavaria, telling 


% ION eld 5. 6 SO ee 


* him, that he could fend him no relief; and there- 
n, fore he ordered him to take care of the Garrifon, 
le which was of more importance than the Place 
d itſelf. Thus the Campaign ended in Flanders; 
ik Namur was loſt; the Reputation of the King's 
s, conducting Armies was much funk, and the Engliſh 
ir a — diſcontented, and alienated from tha f 
as ren. | ; A 
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1692, Nothing was done on the Rhine. The Elector 


of Saxony had promiſed to bring an Army thither: 


Affars in But Shening his General, who had great power 
Germany. over him, was gained by the French, to break his 
deſign. The Duke of Saxony complained, that the 
Emperor favoured the Circles of Franconia and 
Swabia ſo much, that he could have no good quar- 
ters aſſigned him for his Army: And upon this 
occaſion it was ſaid, that the Emperor drew much 
money from thoſe Circles, that ghey might be co- 
vered from Winter quarters; and that he applied 


all that to carrying on the War in Hungary; and 


ſo left the weight of the War with France, to lie 
yery heavy on the Princes of the Empire. This 
conteſt went on ſo high, that Shening, who was 
thought the ill inſtrument in it, going for his health 
to the Hot Baths in Bohemia, was ſeized on by the 
Emperor's Orders; upon which, great expoſtula- 
tions paſſed between the Courts of Vienna and 
Dreſden. There were two ſmall Armies, that acted 
ſeparately on the Rhine, under the Command of 
the Landgraye of Heſſe, and the Marquis of 
Bareith : But they were not, able to cover the Em- 
ire: And another ſmall Army, brought together 
by the Duke of Wirtemberg, for the Defence of 
is Country, was totally defeated ; Not only Can- 
pon and Baggage, but the Duke himſelf fell into 


the Enemies hands. 


. 4 0 } 8 * : . 


Abs in But, tho" the Emperor did, as it were, abandon 
Hyngary. the Empire to the Erench, he made no great pro- 
54 reſs in Hungary: The Turks lay upon a defen- 
— z and the Seaſon was ſpent in motions, without 

either Battle or Siege. There was till ſome diſ- 

geeſe, but no great probability of Peace. Two 

ngliſh Ambaſſadors dying, the one Sir Thomas 

Huffay, ſoon after his arrival at Conſtantinople ; 

and the other Mr. Harbord, * his way thither; 

the Lord Paget, then our Ambaſſador at the Em- 

perors Court, was ordered to go thither, to medigte 


r 


® 
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the Peace. He found the Mediation was, in a great 1692. 
meaſure, ſpoiled by the Dutch Ambaſſador, before 
his arrivalz for he had been prevailed on, by the 

Court of Vienna, to offer the Mediation of the 

Putch upon a very high ſcheme. Caminieck, and 

the Ukrain, and Podolia, with Moldavia, and 

|  Valachia, were demanded for Poland: Tranſil- 

vania, with the perſon of Count Tekeli, for the 
Emperor; and Achaia and Livadia, as an Ante- 
murale to cover the Morea, for the Venetians, 
Ihe Court of Vienna, by offering ſuch a Project, 


reckoned the War muſt go on, which they deſired. 

The, Miniſters of the Port, who were gained by 

the French to carry on the War, were glad to ſee 

; ſo high a Project; They were afraid of Tumults; 

] So they ſpread this Project over the whole Empire, 

. to ſhew, on what ignominious terms the Mediation 

- was propoſed ; And by that they juſtified their go- 

| ing on with the War. But the Lord Paget offered 

| the King's Mediation upon another Project; which 

f was, that every Prince was to keep what he was 

f then poſſeſſed of: And Caminieck was only de- 

5 manded to be razed. If this had been offered at 

r firſt, the Ottoman Court durſt not have refuſed it ; 

f the people were become ſo weary under a long 

- and unproſperous War: But the Vizier ſuppreſſed 

0 this, and made it ſtill paſs among them, that the 

Engliſh preſſed the ſame Project, that the Dutch 

} had propoſed ; which was the more eaſily believed 

- there, becauſe how ignorant ſoever they were at \ 

— that Court, they knew well what an intereſt , the | 
t King of England had in the States. So the War | 
— was ſtill carried on there: And Trumbal, who g 
0 came over to England at this time, told the King, 

9 that if inſtead of ſending Embaſſies, he would ſend 

. a powerful Fleet into the Mediterranean, to de- 

. itroy the French Trade, and ſtop the Commerce 

1- with Turkey, he would quickly bring that Court 
e {2 other meaſures, or. raiſe ſuch tumults among 


4 i them; 
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them, as would ſet that Empire, and even Con- 


ſtantinople itſelf, all in a flame. 


Affairs in 


In Piedmont, the Campaign was opened very 


Piedmont. late; and the French were on the defenſive: So 


the Duke of Savoy entred into Dauphiny with an 
Army: And if he had carried on that attempt 
with the Spirit, with which he began it, he had 
put the affairs of France on that ſide into great 
diforder : But he was either ill ferved, or betrayed 
in it: He ſat down before Ambrun, and beſieged 
it in form: So that azplace, which he might have 
carried in three days, coſt him ſome weeks: And 
in every ſtep, he made it appear, there was either 


a great feebleneſs, or much treachery in his Coun- 


fels. He made no great progreſs; Yet the difor- 
der that even this threw that and the neighbouring 
Provinces into, was very great. He was ſtopped 


by the Small Pox, which faved his honour, as 


much as it endangered his perſon : The retreat of 
his Army, when his life was in danger, looked like 
a due caution. He recovered of the Small Pox, 
but a ferment remained {till in his Blood, and broke 
out ſo often into feveriſh relapſes, that it was ge- 
nerally thought he was poiſoned. Many months 
paſſed, before he was out of danger. So the Cam- 


ow ended there with conſiderable loſſes to the 


rench, but with no great advantage to the Duke, 


The greateſt prtjudice the French ſuffered this year, 


was from the Seafon ; They had a very bad harveſt, 
and no vintage in the Northern parts. Wein Eng- 
land had great apprehenſions of as bad a harveſt, 
from a very cold and wet Summer. Great deluges 
of rain continued till the very time of reaping. 
But, when we were threatned with a famine, it 
pleaſed God to ſend ſuch an extraordinary change 
of the Seaſon, that we had a very poor 19 crop, 
enough both to ferve ourſelves, and to ſupply our 
neighbours, which made us eaſy at home, and 
brought in much wealth, for that Corn which 
we were able to ſpare. : 

; In 
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In the beginning of September, there was an 1692. 


Earthquake felt in moſt places in England; and 
was at the ſame time felt in many parts of France, A great 


Germany, and the Netlierlands. No harm was 
done by it, tho? it continued for three or four mi- 
nutes. I can write nothing of it from my own Ob- 
ſervation; for it was not ſenfſible in the place where 
I happened to be at that time; nor can it be deter- 
mined, whether this had any relation to thole ter- 
rible Earthquakes that happened, ſome months at- 
ter this, in Sicily and Malta: Upon which I can- 


2rthe 


quake. 


not enlarge, having feen no other account of them, | 


than what was in publick Gazettes, which repre- 
ſented them as the dreadfulleſt by much, of any 


that are in Hiſtory: It was eſtimated, that about 


one hundred thouſand perfons periſhed by them in 


Sicily. It is ſcarce to be imagined, that the Earth- 


quake, which about the ſame time deſtroyed the 
beſt part of the chief Town in Jamaica, could have 
any connection with theſe in Europe. "Theſe were 
very extraordinary things, which made thoſe, who 


ſtudied Apocalyptical matters, imagine that the end 


of the World drew near. It had been happy for us, 


if ſuch diſmal accidents had ſtruck us with a deeper 


ſenſe of the Judgments of God. 


Me were indeed brought to more of an out ward A great 
face of virtue and ſobriety: And the great exam Corrupti- 


ples, that the King and Queen ſet the Nation, had 
made ſome conſiderable alterations, as to publick 
practices: But we became deeply corrupted in 
principle: A disbelief of Revealed Religion, 
and a profane mocking at the Chriſtian Faith, and 
the Myſteries of it, became avowed and ſeanda- 
lous. The Queen, in the King's abſence, gave or- 
ders to cgecute the Laws againſt Drunkenneſs, 
Swearing, and the Profanation of the Lord's Day; 
and ſent directions over England, to all Magiſtrates 
to do their duty in executing them; to which the 
King joined his Authority, upon his return to 


England. Yet the Reformation of Manners, which 


ſome 


„ 


* 
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England. 
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ſome zealous men ſtudied to promote, went on but 
ſlowly : Many of the inferior Magiſtrates were not 
only remiſs, but very faulty themſelves : They did 
all they could to diſcourage thoſe, who endeavour- 
ed to have Vice ſuppreſſed and puniſhed : And it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the behaviour of many 
Clergymen gave Atheiſts no ſmall advantage: 


They had taken the Oaths, and read the Prayers 


for the preſent Government; they obſerved the 


| Orders for publick Faſts and Thankſgivings; and 


yet they ſhewed in many places their averſion to our 
Eſtabliſhment but too viſibly : So that the offence 
that this gave, in many parts of the Nation, was 
too evident: In ſome places, it broke out in very 
indecent Inſtances, that were brought into Courts 
of Law, and cenſured. This made many con- 
clude, that the Clergy were a ſort of men, that 
would ſwear and pray, even againſt their Con- 
ſciences, rather than loſe their Benefices; and by 


conſequence, that they were governed by Intereſt, 
and not by Principle. The Jacobites grew ſtill 


to be more and more outrageous, while the Clergy 
ſeemed to be Neutrals in the diſpute; and which 
was yet the moſt extraordinary thing in the whole 
matter, the Government itſelf acted with ſo much 
remiſſneſs, and ſo few were enquired after or pu- 
niſhed, that thoſe who were employed by the King, 
behaved themſelves in many places, as if they had 


ſecret Inſtructions to be heavy upon his beſt friends, 


A Seſſion 


of Parlia- 
ment. 


and to be gentle to his Enemies. Upon the whole 
matter, the Nation was falling under ſuch a gene- 
ral corruption, both as to Marals and Principles ; 
and that was ſo much ſpread among all ſorts of 
people, that it gave us great apprehenſions of 
heavy Judgments from Heaven. he 
The Seſſion of Parliament was opened under 
great diſadvantages. The Earl of Marlborough, 
and ſome other Peers, had been put in the Tower, 
upon a falſe accuſation of High Treaſon, which 
was evidently proved to be a Conſpiracy, deſigned 


by 
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by ſome profligate creatures, who fancied that for- 1690. 


geries and falſe ſwearing would be as acceptable, www 


and as well rewarded, in this Reign, as they had 
been formerly. But till this was detected, the per- 
ſons accuſed were kept in Priſon ; and were now 
only out upon Bail: So it was ſaid to be contrary 
to the nature and freedom of Parliaments, for Pri- 
ſoners to ſit in it. It was confeſſed, that in times 
of danger, and ſuch was the former Summer, it 
muſt be truſted to the diſcretion of a Government, 
to commit ſuch perſons as were ſuſpected: But 


when the danger was over, by our Victory at Sea, 


thoſe, againſt whom there lay nothing belides ſuſ- 
picions, ought to have been ſet at liberty: And 
this was thought reaſonable. There was an Aſſo- 
ciation pretended to be drawn againſt the Govern- 
ment, to which the Subſcriptions of many Lords 
were ſet ſo dexterouſly, that the Lords themſelves 
faid, they could not diſtinguiſh between their true 
Subſcriptions, and thoſe that were forged for them. 
But the manner of the diſcovery, with ſeveral other 
circumſtances, carried ſuch marks of Impoſture, 
that the Lords of the Council ordered a ſtrict pro- 
ſecution of all concerned in it, which ended in a 
full conviction of the forgery: And thoſe who had 
combined in it, were whipt and pilloried, which, to 
the reproach of our Conſtitution, is the only pu- 


niſnment that our Law has yet provided for ſuch 


practices. The Lords paſſed ſome Votes, aſſert- 
ing their Privileges; and were offended with the 
Judges, for detaining ſome in priſon, tho' there 


was no reaſon nor colour for their diſpleaſure. But 


where the Privilege, or the Dignity of Peerage is 
in queſtion, it is not eaſy to keep the Houſe with- 
in bounds. | | 
The Debate went off in a Bill, that indemaified 
the Miniſtry for thoſe Commitments, but limited 
them, for the future, by ſeveral rules ; all which 
rules were rejected by the Commons. They thought 
thoſe Limitations gave a Legal power to commit, 

; in 
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1692. in caſes where they were obſerved z whereas they 
Wy ww thought the fafer way was, to indemnify the Mi- 


niftry, when it was viſible they did not commit 
any but upon a real danger, and not to ſet them 
any rules: Since, as to the committing of ſuſpect- 
ed perſons, where the danger is real and vilible, 
the publick fafety muſt be firſt looked to, and ſu. 
perſede all particular Laws. When this was over, 
an attempt was made in both Houſes, for the Ab- 


. juration of King James: The King himſelf was 


more ſet on it, than he had been formerly. It was 
rejected by the Houſe of Commons: And tho 
fome ſteps were made in it by the Lords, yet the 
oppoſition was ſo great, that it was let fall. 
The affairs at Sea occaſioned” much heat in both 
Houſes. The Earl of Nottingham laid before the 
Lords, upon an Addreſs _ had made to the 
King, all the Letters that had paſt between him- 
Rlf and Ruſſel; with all the Orders he had ſent 
him: And he aggravated Nuſſel's errors and ne- 
glects very ſeverely. But the Houſe of Commons 


juſtified Ruſſel, and gave him thanks over and 


over again; and remained ſo fixed in this, that 


tho the Lords then communicated the papers, the 


Earl of Nottingham had laid before them, to the 


Commons, they would not ſo much as read them, 


Jealouſies 
of the 
King's 


Miniſters. 


but renewed their firſt Votes, that juſtified Ruſſel's 
fidelity, courage, and conduct. ' oo 

The King was now poſſeſſed againſt him: For 
he diſmiſſed him from his Service, and put the 
Command of the Fleet into the hands of three per- 
ſons, Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovel: The two 
firſt were thought ſo inclinable to King James's In- 
tereſts, that it made ſome inſinuate, that the King 
was in the hands of thoſe, who intended to betray 
him to his Enemies: For the? no exception lay 
againſt Shovel, yet it was ſaid; he was only put 
with the other Two, to give ſome reputation to the 
Commiſſion, and that he was One againſt ey ; 
. i ſo 


Farl of Nottingham; and of thoſe, who belonged 

to his Office, many ſtories were raiſed and ſpread 
# about, as if there had been among them, beſides a 
very great remiſſneſs in ſome of the concerns of the 
© Government, an actual betraying of all our Secrets 
and Counſels. The opinion of this was ſpread 
both within and without the Kingdom; and moſt 
of our Confederates were poſſeſſed with it. He 
© juſtified not only himſelf, but all his Under Secre- 
E caries; both King and Queen continued ſtill to 
have a good opinion of his fidelity; but they ſaw 

© ſome defects in his Judgment, with a moſt violent 
Party heat, that appeared upon all occaſions, and 
even in the ſmalleſt matters.” The Bills for the 
E ſupply went on with a heavy progreſs in the Houſe 

of Commons; thoſe who could not oppoſe them, 
pet ſhewed their ill humour in delaying them, and 
= ould 
Y of raiſing money upon remote Funde? by which: 
there lay a heavy diſcount on Tallies ; fo that above 
= 2 fourth part was, in ſome of them, to be diſ- 


| almoſt in every debate, and in every queſtion. | 
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ſathat he could neither hinder nor doany thing, The 1692. 
chief blame of this Nomination was thrown on the 


ing them with unacceptable clauſes all they 


And they continued that waſteful method, 


counted: The parties of Whig and Tory appeared 


The ill humour prevailed. moſt in the Houſe of Com- 


b | Lords, where a ſtrong. oppelition was made to Plaines in 8 
every thing that was propoſed for the Government. arlia- 1 


They paſt many Votes, and made many Addreſſes 
to the King, which were chiefly deſi 
| the Adminiſtration, and to alienate the King from 


{ſigned to load 


the Dutch. The Commons begun with great com- 
plaints of the Admiralty : And then they had the- 
conduct in Flanders, particularly in the Action at 
Steenkirk, before them: And they voted ſome 
heads of an Addreſs relating to thoſe matters: But 
by a ſecret management, they let the whole thing 
fall, after they had paſſed thoſe angry Votes. Any” 
thing that the Lords could do, was of leſs mo- 

| | ment, 
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1692; ment, when it was not like to be ſeconded by the 


1693. 


SgSrave preſſed for many hours, with a force of Ar- 
gument and Eloquence, beyond any thing that | 


many Whigs, who were diſcontented, and jealous 


ed, yet they did all that was poſſible, to put a ſtop 
to the Bill; and with unuſual vehemence preſſed 
for a delay, till a Committee ſhould be appointed 


yielded to this, they diveſted themſelves of their 
ttue greatneſs; and nothing would remain, but 


Commons; yet they ſnewed much ill humour. 


This was chiefly managed by the Marquis of | 


Halifax,” and the Earl of Mulgrave; and they 
drew in the Earl of Shrewſbury, who was very il] 


2 with the credit, that ſome had with the 


Ling, and lived in a particular friendſhip with the 
Earl of Marlborough; and thought that he was 
both ungratefully and unjuſtly perſecuted. Theſe 
Lords had all the Jacobites ready to aſſiſt them, in 
every thing that could embroil matters; a great 


of the Miniſtry, joined with them : They knew 
that all their murmuring would ſignify little, un. 
leſs they could ſtop a Money- bill: And, ſince it 
was ſettled in the Houſe of Commons as a maxim, 
that the Lords could not make any alterations in 
Money- bills; when the Bill for four ſhillings in 
the pound Land-tax came up, they put their 
ſtrength to carry a clauſe, that the Peers ſhould 
tax themſelves. And tho', in the way in which 
this clauſe was drawn up, it could not be defend- 


to examine Precedents. This the Earl of Mul. 


had ever heard in that Houſe. He inſiſted much 
upon the dignity of Peerage; and made this, 
Which was now propoſed, to be ſo main a part of 
that dignity, that he exhauſted all the topicks of 
Rhetorick, to convince the Lords, that, if they 


the name and ſhadow of a Peer, Which was but a 
Pageant. But after all the pomp and heat of his 


Oratory, the Lords conſidered the ſafety of the 


Nation, 
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Nation, more than the ſhadow of a Privilege; and 169 3. 
ſo they paſſed the Bill. F 
Theſe Lords alſo ſet on foot a propoſition, that 
had never been offered, but when the Nation was 
ready to break out into Civil Wars; and that was, 
that a Committee of Lords and Commons ſhould 
be appointed to confer together, concerning the 
ſtate of the Nation : This once begun, would have 
grown in a very ſhort time, to have been a Coun- 
cih of State; and they would ſoon have brought all - 
| affairs under their inſpection; but this was ſa 
{trongly oppoſed, that it was ſoon let fall. 
When the Party, that was ſet againſt the Court, 
E faw they could carry nothing in either Houſe of 
Parliament, then they turned their whole ſtrength 
againft the preſent Parliament, to force a diſſolu- 
tion; and in order to that, they firſt loaded it with 
a name of an ill ſound; and, whereas King Charles's 


LEY wo 


n Long Parliament was called the Penſioner Parlia- 
ir ment, they called this the Officer's Parliament; 
d WWE becauſe many, that had Commands in the Armyz 
h were of it: And the word, that they gave out 
l. among the people, was, that we were to be go- 
P verned by a ſtanding Army, and a ſtanding Parlia- 
f ment. They tried to carry a Bill, that render'd 


all Members of the Houſe of Commons incapable 
of places of truſt or profit; ſo that every Member 
that accepted a place, ſhould be expelled the Houſe, 
and be incapable of being choſen again, to ſit in 4 
ch the current Parliament. The truth was, it came ; 
85 to be obſerved, that ſome got credit by oppoſing 


of the Government; and that to ſilence them, they 

of were preferred: And then they changed their note, 

cf and were as ready to flatter, as before to find fault. 

if This gave a ſpecious colour to thoſe, who charged 

ut the Court with defigns of corrupting Members, or 

a at leaſt of ſtopping their mouths by places and 
Us penſions. When this Bill was ſet on, it went 
he through the Houſe of Commons with little or no - 


n, We difficulty: Theſe who were in places had not 
. 1. ſtrengtng 


— 
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1693. ſtrength and credit to make great oppoſition to it, 
they being the perſons concerned, and looked on 
© * as Parties: Andthoſe who had no places, had not 
the courage to oppoſe it; for in them it would 
have looked as an, art to recommend themſelves to 
A Bill to one. So the Bill paſſed in the Houſe of Com- 
exclude mons: But it was rejected by the Lords; ſince it 
Members ſeemed to eftabliſh an oppoſition between the 
of Parlia- * 
ment from Crown and the People, as if thoſe who were em- 
Places. ployed by the one, could not be truſted by the 
| other. : | oy - 
Another When this failed, another attempt was made in 
for a Tri. the Houſe of Lords; in a Bill that was offered, 
ennial enacting, That a Seſſion of Parliament ſhould be 
3 held every year, and a new Parliament be ſum- 
maoned every third year, and that the preſent Par- 
liament ſhould be diſſolved within a limited time, 
The Statutes, for Annual Parliaments in King Ed. 
ward the firſt, and King Edward the third's time, 
are well known, But it 18 a queſtion, whether the 
ſuppoſition © if need be” falls upon the whole Act, 
or only upon thoſe words, or oftner:“ It is certain 
theſe Acts were never obſerved; and the non - ob- 
ſervance of them was never complained of as a 
grievance, Nor did the famous Act in King 
Charles the firſt's time, carry the neceſſity of hold. 
ing a Seſſion further, than ro once in three years. 
Antiently, - conſidering the haſte and hurry in 
which Parliaments fat, an annual Parliament might 
be no great inconvenience to the Nation: But by 
reaſon of the ſlow methods of Seſſions now, an an- 
nual Parliament in times of peace would become a 
very inſupportable greivance. A Parliament of a 
long continuance, ſeemed to be very dangerous, 
either to the Crown, or to the Nation: If the con- 
juncture, and their proceedings, gave them much 
credit, they might grow very uneaſy to the Crown, 
as happened in King Charles the firſt's time; or 
in another ſituation of affairs, they might be ſo 


8 Practiſed upon by the Court, that they might 800 
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all the money, and all the liberties of England up, 1693. 
when they were to have a large ſhare of the money, 


and were to be made the inſtruments of Tyranny,z 
as it was like to have been in King Charles the. ſe⸗ 
cond's time. It was likewiſe hoped, that frequent 
Parliaments would put an end to the great expence 
Candidates put themſelves to in Elections; and 
that it would oblige the Members to behave them- 
ſelves ſo well; borh with relation to the Publick, 


and in their private deportment, as to recommend 


them to their Electors at three years end: Where- 
as when a Parliament was to fit many years, Mem- 
bers covered with Privileges were apt to take great 


© liberties, forgot that they repreſented others, and 


took care only of themſelves. So it was thought, 
that England would have a truer Repreſentative, 


when it was choſen anew every third year, than 


when it run on to the end of a Reign. All that 


Was objected againſt this was, that frequent Elec- 


tions would make the Frecholders proud and in- 


ſolent, when they knew that applications muſt be 


made to them at the end of three years: This 


would eſtabliſh a Faction in every body of men, 


that had a right to an Election; and whereas now 


an Election put men to a great charge all at once, 


then the charge muſt be perpetual all the three 


years, in laying in for a new Election, when it was 


known how ſoon it muſt come round. And as 
for the diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, ſome 
were for leaving it to the general triennial clauſe, 


| that it might till ſit three years; they thought 
chat, during ſo critical a War, as that in which 


we were now engaged, it was not adviſable to yen- 


| ture on a new Election; ſince we had ſo many i 


among us, who were ſo ill affected to the preſent 
Eſtabliſhment: Yer it was ſald, this Parliament 
had already fat three years; and therefore, it was 
not confiſtent with the general reaſon of the Act, 


| to let it continue longer. So the Bill paſſed in the 
Houle: of Lords: : And tho' a Bill from them, 


L 2 dis- 
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N diſtolving a Parliament, ſtruck only at the Houſe 
of Commons, the Lords being ſtill the ſame men; 
that, upon that ſingle account, many thought 

they would have rejected it, yet they alſo paſſed 

it, and fixed their own diſſolution to the twenty 

fifth of March in the next year; fo that they reſerved 

znather Seſſion to themſelves. The King let the 

Bill lie for ſome time on the Table; ſo that mens 

eyes and expectations were much fixed on the iſſue 

of it. But in concluſion, he refuſed to paſs it; ſo 

the Seſſion ended in ill humour. The rejecting a 

Bill, tho' an unqueſtionable right of the Crown, 

has been ſo ſeldom practiſed, that the two Houſes 

are apt to think it a hardſhip, when there is a Bill 

denied. 5 

A Change But to ſoften. the diſtaſte this might other wiſe 
in ue Mi- give, the King made conſiderable alterations in his 
T Miniftry. All people were now grown weary of 
the Great Seal's being in Commiſſion : It made the 
proceedings in Chancery to be both more dilatory, 

and more expenſive : And there were ſuch excep- 

tions made to the Decrees of the Commiſſioners, 

that Appeals were brought againſt moſt of them, 

and l they were reverſed. Sir John 
Somers had now got great reputation, both in his 

Poſt ot Attorney General, and in the Houſe of 
Commons: So the King gave him the Great Seal. 

He was very learned in his own Profeſſion, with a 

great deal more Learning in other Profeſſions, in 
Divinity, Philoſophy, and Hiſtory. He had a 

great capacity for buſineſs, with an extraordinary 
temper z tor he was fair and gentle, perhaps to 2 

ault, conſidering his Poſt : So that he had all the 
paticace and ſoftneſs, as well as the juſtice and 

equity, becoming a great Magiſtrate. He had al- 
Ways agreed in his notions with the Whigs; and 
had ſtudied to bring them to better thoughts of 

the King, and to a greater confidence in him. 


| Trenchard was made Secretary of State: He had 


been engaged far with the Duke of Monmouth, as 
5 Was 
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was told formerly. He got out of England, and 1693. 
lived ſome years beyond Sea, and had a right un WAI 
derſtanding of affairs abroad: He was a calm and 
ſedate man; and was much more moderate than 
could have been expected, ſince he was a leading 
man in a party. He had too great a regard to 
the Stars, and too little to Religion. The bring- 
ing theſe men into thoſe Poſts, was aſcribed chiefly 
to the great credit the Earl of Sunderland had 
gained with the King; he had now got into his 
confidence, and declared openly for the Whigs. 
Theſe advancements had a great effect on the whole | 
party; and brought them to a much better opi- 
nion of the King. A young man, Mr. Montague, 


* 


, radi ef 


e a2 branch of the Earl of Mancheſter's family, be. 
gan to make a great figure in the Houſe of Com- 
„ mons. He was a Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
je and ſoon after made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


;, He had great vivacity and clearneſs, both © 
= thought and expreſſion : His ſpirit was at fi 


. turned to Wit and Poetry, which he continued ſtill | 
n, do encourage in others, when he applied himſelf i 
in to more- important buſineſs. He came to have | 
3s oreat notions, with relation to all the concerts 1 
of © of the Treaſury, and of the Publick Funds, and N 
. brought thoſe matters into new and better me- 0 
3 thods: He ſhewed the error of giving money upon . 
in remote Funds, at a vaſt diſcount, and with great 
4 premiums to raiſe Loans upon them; which oc- | 
ry caſioned a great out-cry, at the ſums that were 

* given, at the fame time that they were much 

he runk, before they produced the money that was — 


nd expected from them. So he preſſed the King to 


al- inſiſt on this as a maxim, to have all the money 
ad for the ſervice of a year, to be raiſed: within that 

f year. 
- { Bur as the employing theſe men had a very good ny 
ad effect on the King's affairs, ſo a party came to be rar HY 
as now formed, that ſtudied to croſs and defeat every Cour. 


vas "oy. This was led by Seimour and Muſgrave. 
PE The 
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1693. The laſt was a Gentleman of a noble family in 
Cumberland, whoſe life had been regular, and his 


deportment grave. He had loſt a place in King 
James's time: For tho' he was always a high Tory, 
t he would not comply with his deſigns. He 
Jad indeed, contributed much to increaſe his re- 
venue, and to offer him more than he aſked ; yet 
he would not go into the taking off the Telts, 
Upon the Revolution, the place out of which he 
had been turned, was given to a man, that had a 
good ſhare of merit in that great event. This ali- 
erated him from the King: And he, being a man 
of good judgment, and of great experience, came 
to be conſidered. as the Head of the Party ; in 
which he found his account ſo well, that no offers 
that were made him, could ever bring him over 
to. the King's Intereſts. Upon many critical oc- 
caſions, he gave up ſome important points, for 
which the King found it necellary to pay him very 
liberally. 
But the Party of the Tories was too inconſide- 


Table to have raiſed a great oppoſition, if a Body 


of Whigs had not joined with them : Some of thete 
had ſuch Republican notions, that they were much 
ſet againſt the Prerogative : And they thought the 
King was become too ſtiff in maintaining it: 

Others were offended, becauſe they were not con- 

ſidered nor preferred, as they thought they de- 
ſerved. The chief of theſe were, Mr. Paul Foley 
and Mr. Harley: The firſt of theſe was a younger 
ſon of one, who from mean beginnings had, by 
Iron Works, raiſed one of the greateſt eſtates that 
had been in England in our time, He was 4 
Jearned, tho? not a practiſing Lawyer; and was 
man of virtue and good principles, but moroſe and 
wilful : And he had the affectation of paſſing for 
à great Patriot, by his conſtant finding fault with 


the Government, and yenting an ill humour, and 


a bad opinion of the Court. Harley was a man 
of a * family, 5 very eminently 11700 
| _—_— 


of acceſs: He lived out of Town at Kenſin 
and his chief Confidents were Dutch. He took 
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much turned to Politicks, and of a reſtleſs Am- 1693. 
bition. He was a man of great induitry and ap- 


plication z and knew forms, and the Records of 
Parliament ſo well, that he was capable both of 


lengthening out, and of perplexing debates. No- 


thing could anſwer his aſpiring temper: So he and 
Foley joined with the Tories to create jealouſies, 
and raiſe an oppoſition. They ſoon grew to be 
able to delay matters long; and ſet on foot ſome 
very uneaſy things, that were popular; ſuch as the 
Bill againſf Parliament- men being in places, and 
that for diſſolving the Parliament, and for having 
a new one every third year. 5 

That which gave them much ſtrength was, the 
King's cold and reſerved way : He took no pains 
to oblige thoſe that came to him; nor was he eaſy 
gton 
no notice of the Clergy, and ſeemed to have little 
concern in the matters of the Church, or of Re- 
ligion: And at this time ſome Atheiſts and Deiſts, 
as well as Socinians, were publiſhing Books againſt 
Religion in general, and more particularly againſt 
the Myſteries of our Faith. Theſe expreſſed great 
zeal for the Government; which gave a handle to 


thoſe, who were waiting for all advantages, and. 
were careful of increaſing and improving them, to 


ſpread it all over the Nation, that the King, and 
thoſe about him, had 'no regard to Religion, nor 
to the Church of England. 

But now I go on to the tranſactions of this Sum- 
mer: The King had, in his Speech to the Parlia- 
ment, told them, he intended to land a conſidera- 
ble Army in France this year, Sa after the Seſ- 
ſion, Orders were given for hiring a Fleet for Tran- 
ſports, with ſo great a train of Artillery, that it 
would have ſerved an Army of forty thouſand men. 
This was very acceptable to the whole Nation, 
who loved an active War; and were very uneaſy 
i9 ſee fo much money paid, and fo little done with 

3 it: 
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1693. it: But all this went off without any effect. The 
French had attempted this Winter the Siege of 


Affairs in 
Fleaders. 


Rhinfeldr, a place of no great conſequence. But 


it lay > the Rhine, not far from Coblentz ; and 


by it Franconia would have been open to them. 
They could not eut off the communication by the 


Rhine; fo that freſh ſupplies of men and provi- 


ſions were every day ſent to them, by the care of 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, who managed the matter 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that after a fortnight's ſtay be- 
fore it, the French were forced to raiſe the Siege ; 
which waz a-repulſe ſo ſeldom given them, that 


upon it ſome ſaid, they were then ſenſible that 


Louvoy was dead. The French had alſo made 
another attempt upon Huy, of a ſhorter continu- 
ance, but with the like ſucceſs. The Campaign 
was opened with great Pomp in Flanders; for the 
King of France came thither in perſon, accompa- 


nied by the Ladies of the Court, which appeared 


the more ridiculous, ſince there was no Queen at 
the head of them ; unleſs Madam de Maintenon 
was to be taken for one, to whom reſpects were 
indeed paid with more ſubmiſſion, than is com- 
monly done to Queens; ſo that what might be 
wanting in the outward ceremony, was more than 
ballanced by the real authority that ſhe had. It 
was given out, that the King of France, after he 
had amuſed the King for ſome days, intended ta 
have turned either to Bruſſels an the one hand, or 


to Liege on the other. In the mean while the 


ractices, to make them hearken to a ſeparate 
Pee : And the ill humour that had appeared in 


French were working on the Putch, by their ſecret 


the Parliament of England againſt them, was an 


argument much made uſe of, to convince them how 


little ground they had to truſt to their Alliance with 
England: So that, as French practices had raiſed 
this ill humour among us, they made now this uſe 
of it, to break our mutual confidence, and by con 
ſequence our Alliance with the States, The King 
| as made 
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made great haſte, and brought his Army much 1693. 
ſooner together than the French expected: Here 
encamped at Park near Louvain; by which he 
| broke all the French meaſures: For he lay equally 
well poſted to relieve Bruſſels or Liege. It was 
grown the more neceſſary to take care of Liege; 
becauſe tho* the Biſhop was true to the Allies, yet 
| there was a faction formed among the Capitulators, 
to offer themſelves to the French; but the Garri- 
E ſon adhered to the Biſhop: And now, when ſo 
great an Army lay near them, they broke the mea- 
| Fires which that faction had taken. The French 
| King, ſeeing that the practices of treachery, on 
5 Which he chiefly relied, ſucceeded ſo ill, reſolved 
not to venture himſelf in any dangerous enterprize; 
ſo he and the Ladies went back to Verſailles. 8 
The Dauphin, with a great part of the Army, Affairs ia 
was ſent to make head againſt the Germans, who the Fm- 
had brought an Army together, commanded by? = 
the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
and the Prince of Baden: The Germans moved 
N and were retarded by ſome diſputes about 
the Command; So that the French came on to 
Heidelberg, before they were ready to cover it. 
Ihe Town could make no long reſiſtance; but it 
was too ſoon abandoned by a timorous Governor. 
The French were not able to hinder the conjunction 
of the Germans, tho* they endeavoured it; they 
advanced towards them. And the? the Dauphin 
was much ſuperior in numbers, and ſtudied to force 
them to action, yet they kept cloſe z and he did 
not think fit to attack them in their Camp. The 
French rajſed great contributions in the Wirtem- 
berg; but no action happened on the Rhine all 
this Campaign. The French had better ſucceſs 
and leis oppoſition in Catalonia: They took Roſes, 
and advanced to Barcelona, expecting their Fleet, 
which was to have bombarded it from the Sea, 
while their Army attacked it by Land. This put 
al} Spain under a great conſternation : The * 
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of this Invaſion was, to force them to treat of a 


ſeparate Peace; while they felt themſelves fo vi- 


Affairs in 
Piedmont. 


gorouſly attacked, and ſaw that they were in no 
condition to reſiſt. Woke: 

Affairs in Piedmont gave them a ſeaſonable re- 
lief: The Duke of Savoy's motions were ſo ſlow, 


that it ſeemed, both ſides were reſolved to lie upon 


the defenſive. © The French were very weak there, 
and they expected to be as weakly oppoſed. But 
in the end of July, the Duke began to move: And 
he obliged Catinat to retire with his ſmall Army, 
having made him quit ſome of his Poſts. And 
then he formed the Siege of St. Bridget, a fort that 
lay above-Pignerol, and, as was believed, might 


command it. After twelve days Siege, the French 


abandoned it, and he' was maſter of it. But he 
was not furnithed for undertaking the Siege of Pig- 


nerol; and fo the Campaign went off in Marches 


The Bat- 
tle of Lan- 


den. 


and Countermarches: But in the end of it, Cati- 
nat, having increaſed his Army by ſome detach- 
ments, came up to the Duke of Savoy. They en- 
gaged at Orbaſſon, where the honour of the ac- 
tion, but with that the greateſt loſs, fell to the 
French: For tho' they carried it by their num- 
bers, their 'bodies being leſs ſpent and fuller, yer 
the reſiſtance that was made was fuch, that the 
Duke of Savoy gained more in his reputation, than 
he ſuffered by the loſs of the day. wh 

The two Armies lay long in Flanders, watching 
one another's motions, without coming to action. 
In July, Luxemburg went to befiege Huy, and 


carried it in two or three days. The King moved 


that way, on deſign either to raiſe the Siege, or to 
force a Battle. Thoſe in Huy did not give him 
time to come to their relief: And Luxemburg 


made a feint towards Liege, which obliged the 


King to ſend ſome Battalions to reinforce the Gar- 
riſon of that Place. He had alſo ſent another great 
detachment, commanded by the Duke of Wirtem- 


berg, to force the French I ines, and to put their 
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a Country under Contribution; which he executed 1693. 
i. with great ſucceſs, and raiſed above four millions. 
0 Luxemburg thought this was an advantage not 
to be loſt: So that, as ſoon as he had received Or- | 

— ders from the King of France to attack the King 

„ m his Camp, he came up to him near Landen, 

n upon the River Gitte. He was about double the 

„ King's number, chiefly in Horſe. The King might 

it have ſecured himſelf from all attacks, by paſſing 

d the River : And his conduct in not doing it, was 


much cenſured, conſidering his ſtrength, and the 

= Enemy's. He choſe rather to ſtay for them; but 
ſent away the Baggage and heavy Cannon to Mech- 
lin; and ſpent the whole night in planting Batte- 
ties, and caſting up Retrenchments. On the 

e WW twenty ninth of July, the French began their at- 

- WW track, early in the morning, and came on with 

s CöV½dS great reſolution, tho? the King's Cannon did great 
execution: They were beat off, with the loſs of 

- many Officers in ſeveral attacks : Yet they came 

- mill on with freſh Bodies; till at laſt, after an 
action of ſeven or eight hours continuance, they 

e broke through, in a place where there was ſuch a 
- Body of German and Spaniſh Horſe, that the Army 

[ on no ſide was thought leſs in danger. Theſe 

e Troops gave way; and ſo the French carried the 

n honour of the day, and were maſters both of the 

| King's Camp and Cannon: But the King paſſed 
the river, and cut the bridges, and lay ſecure out 
of reach, He had ſupported the whole action 
with ſo much courage, and ſo true a judgment, 
that it was thought, he got more honour that day, 
than even when he triumphed at the Boyne, He 
charged, himſelf in ſeveral places: Many were ſhot 
round about him, with the Enemies Cannon: One 
muſket-ſhot carried away part of his ſearf, and 
another went through. his hat, without doing him 
any harm. The French loſt ſo many men, and 
ſuffered ſo much, in the ſeveral: onſets they had 
made, that they. ere not able to purſue a Victory, 
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1693. which coſt them ſo | dear. We loſt in all about 
ya pœcoo: And among theſe, there was ſcarce an Offi- 
| cer of note; only the Count de Solms had his Leg 


ſhot off by a Cannon Ball, of which he died in 4 


few hours. By all the accounts 'that came from 
France, it appeared, that the French had loſt dou- 

ble the number, with a vaſtly greater proportion of 
Officers. The King's behaviour, during the Bat- 

tle, and in the retreat, was much magnified by 

the Enemy, as well as by his own ſide. The King 
of France was reported to have ſaid upon it, that 

- Luxemburg's behaviour was like the Prince of 
Conde's, but the King's like M. Turenne's. His 
Army was, in a few days, as ſtrong as ever, by re- 


calling the Duke of Wirtemberg, and the Battal- 


| Hons he had ſent to Liege, and ſome other Bodies 
that he drew out of Garriſons. And the reſt of 
the Campaign paſt over, without any other action; 
only at the end of it, after the King had left the 
Army, Charleroy was befieged by the French: 
Charleroy The Country about it had been ſo eat up, that it 
| taken by was not poſſible to ſubſiſt an Arif, that might 
74 h. have been brought to relieve it: The Garriſon 
made a brave reſiſtance, and held out a month; 
but it was taken at laſt, bs Xo 


. Thus the French triumphed every where: But 


made for their ſuceeſſes were more than ballanced by two 
a Feace. bad harveſts, that came ſucceſſively one after ano- 
ther : They: had alſo ſuffered' much jn their vin- 


=_ But miſery will be miſery ſtill, after all poſ- 
ible care to alleviate it: Great multitudes periſh- 

ed for want, and the whole Kingdom fell into an 
extream poverty: So that all the pomp. of their 
Victories cquld not make them eaſy at RE. 
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They tried all poſſible methods for bringing about 1693. 


a general Peace; or if that failed, for a ſeparat . x 


Peace with ſome of the Confederates : But there 
was no diſpoſition in any of them to hearken to 


it; nor could they engage the Northern Crowns to 


offer their mediation. Some ſteps were indeed 
made; for they offered to acknowledge the preſent 
Government of England: But in all other points, 


their demands were ſtill ſo high, that there was no 


proſpect of a juſt Peace, till their affairs ſhould 
have brought them to an humbler poſture. 


Pl 


But while the Campaign, in all its ſcenes, was Our Af. 
thus unequal and various, the French, tho* much fairs at 


weaker at Sea, were the - moſt ſucceſsful there: 
And tho' we had the ſuperior ſtrength, we were 
very unproſperous; and by our ill conduct we loſt 
much, both in our honour and intereſt, on that 
Element. The great difficulty that the French 
were under in their Marine was, by reaſon of their 
two great Ports, Breſt and Toulon ; and from the 
bringing their Fleets together, and ſending them 
back again. The danger they ran in that, and the 
delays that it put them under, were the chief occa- 
ſions of their loſſes laſt year: But theſe were, in a 


great meaſure, made up to them now. We were 


tending; a very rich Fleet of Merchant Ships to the 
Mediterranean, which was valued at many mil» 
lions: Some of theſe had lain ready a year and a 


half, waiting for a Convoy, but were ſtill put off 


by new delays; nor could they obtain one after 
Ruſſel's Victory, tho' we were then Maſters at 


Sea. They were promiſed a great one in Winter. 
The number of the Merchant Ships did ftill in- 
creaſe ; ſo that the Convoy, which was at firſt 
deſigned, was not thought equal to the riches of 
the Fleet, and to the danger they might run by 
Ships, that might be ſent from Toulon to inter- 
cept them. The Court of France was watching 


this carefully : A Spy among the Jacobites gave 


advice, that certain Perſons ſent from Scotland to 
he 2 | | France, 
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France, to ſhew with how ſmall a force they might 


make themſelyes Maſters of that Kingdom, had 
hopes given them for ſome time: Upon which ſe- 
veral military men went to Lancaſhire and Nor- 
thumberland, to ſee what could be expected from 
thence, if commotions ſhould: happen in Scotland. 
But in February the French ſaid, they could not 
do what was expected: And the Scotch Agents 
were told, that they were obliged to look after the 
Smirna Fleet; which they reckoned might be of 
more confequence, than even the carrying Scot- 
land could be. The Fleet was ready in February, 
but new excuſes were again made; for it was ſaid, 


the Convoy muſt be increaſed to twenty Men of 


War: Rcok was to command it: A new delay 
was likewiſe put in, on the pretence of ſtaying for 
advice from Toulon, whether the Squadron that 


was laid up there, was to lie in the Mediterranean 


this year, or to come about to Breſt. The Mer- 
chants were very unealy under thoſe delays; ſince 
the charge was like to eat up the profit of the 
Voyage: But no diſpatch could be had; and very | 
probable reaſons were offered to juſtify every new 
retardment. The French Fleet had gone early out 
of Toulon, on deſign to have deſtroyed the Spa- 
niſh Fleet, which lay in the Bay of Puzzolo: But 
they lay ſo ſafe there, that the French ſa they 
could not ſucceed in any attempt upon them: At- 


terwards they ſtood off to the Coaſt of Catalonia, 


to aſſiſt their Army, which was making ſome Con- 


queſts there. Vet theſe were only feints to amuſe 


and to cover their true deſign. The Fleet at Breſt 
ſailed away from thence ſo ſuddenly, that they were 
neither compleatly manned nor victualled; and 
they came to Lagos Bay in Algarve. Tenders 
were ſent after them, with the neceſſary Comple- 
ment of men and proviſions: This ſudden and un- 

vided motion of the French Fleet, looked as 
if ſome ſecret advice had been ſent from England, 
acquainting them with our deſigns. © But 4 the 
1 decre- 


of K. William and Q. Mary. -.- an 
Secretary's office, not only there was no Intelli- 1693. 
| gence concerning their Fleet, but when a Ship 
came in, that brought the news of their having 

ſailed from Breſt, they were not believed. Our 

main Fleet ſailed out into the Sea, for ſome leagues 

with Rook, and the Merchant Ships: And when 

they thought they were out of danger, they came 

back. Rook was unhappy in that, which, upon 

any other occaſion, would have been a great hap- 

pineſs: He had a fair and a ſtrong gale of wind; 

ſo that no advice ſent after him could overtake 

him: Nor did he meet with any Ships at Sea, that 

could give him notice of the danger that lay be- 

fore him. He doubled the Cape of St. Vincent, 

and had almoſt fallen in with the French Fleet, 

before he was aware of it. He dreamed of no dan- 

ger, but from the Toulon Squadron, till he took 

a Fire- ſhip; the Captain whereof endeavoured to 
deceive him, by a falſe ſtory, as if there had been 

only fifteen men of War lying at Lagos, that in- 

tended to join D*Eſtrees. The Merchants were 

for going on, and believed the information: They 

were confirmed in this, by the diſorder the French 

ſeemed to be in; for they were cutting their ca- The 
bles, and drawing near the Shore. The truth was, Lurky 
when they ſaw. Rook's Fleet, they apprehended, © _— 
by their numbers, that the whole Fleet of Eng- = 
i land was coming towards them: And indeed had 
they come ſo far with them, here was an occaſion 
offered, which perhaps may not be found again 
0 in an Age, of deſtroying their whole ſtrength at 
bea. But as the French ſoon perceived their er- 
ror, and were forming themſelves into a | Line, 
2 Rook ſaw kis error likewiſe, and ſtood out to Sea, 
| while the Merchants fed, as their fears drove 
them; a great many of them ſticking till cloſe to 
him: Others ſailed to Cadiz, and ſome got to 
Gibraltar : And inſtead of purſuing their Voyage; 
put in there: Some Ships were burnt .or ſunk, 
as and a very ſmall number was taken by the 3 7 5 
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1693. They did not purſue Rook, but let him fail away 
Aw to the Maderas ; and. from thence he came, firſt 
to Kinſale, and then into England. The French 
tried what they could do upon Cadiz; but found 
that it was not practicable. They came next to 
Gibraltar, where the Merchants ſunk their Ships, 
to prevent their falling into their hands : From 
thence they failed along the Coaſt of Spain, and 
burnt ſome Engliſh and Dutch Ships, that were 
lying at Malaga, Alicant, and in ſome other places, 
They hoped to have deſtroyed the Spaniſh Fleet; 
but they put in at Port-Mahon, where they were 
fafe. At length, after a very glorious Campaign, 
the French came back to Toulon. It is certain, 
it Tourville had made uſe of all his advantages, 
and had executed the deſign, as well as it was pro- 
jected, he might have done us much miſchief: 
Few of our Men of War, or Merchant-men, could 
have got out of his hands. The loſs fell heavieſt 
on the Dutch: The Voyage was quite oſt ; and 
the diſgrace of it was viſible to the whole World, 
and very ſenſible to the trading part of the Nation. 


GreatJea- The appearances were ſuch, that it was gene- 


louſies of rally ſurmiſed, our Counſels were betrayed. The 
the Kiog's 


Miailisy, Secretary, that attended on the Admirals, was much 
_ .* ſuſpected, and charged with many things: But 
the ſuſpicions roſe high, even as to the Secretary 

of State's office. It was ſaid, that our Fleet was 

kept in port, till the French were laid in their way, 
and was then ordered to ſail, that it might fall in- 

. to their hands. Many particulars were laid to- 
gether, which had ſuch colours, that it was not 

to be wondred at, if they created jealouſy, eſpeci- 

ally in minds ſufficiently prepared for it. Upon 
enquiry it appeared, that ſeveral of thoſe, who, for 
the laſt two years, were put in the ſubaltern em- 
pPlwKẽyments, through the Kingdom, did upon many 
0 ccaſions ſhew a diſaffection to the Government, 
and talked and acted like Enemies. Our want of 
intelligence of the motions of the French, while 
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they ſeemed to know every thing that we either 
did, or deſigned to do, caſt a heavy reproach upon 
our Miniſters, who were now broke ſo in pieces, 
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that they acted without union or concert: Every 


one ſtudied to juſtify himſelf, and to throw the 
blame on others: A good ſhare of this was caſt 


on the Earl of Nottingham: The Marquis of 


Caermarthen was much ſuſpected: The Earl of 


Rocheſter began now to have great credit with the 


the Whigs, that they looked for dreadful things 
from him, if he came again to govern: For, be- 


ing naturally warm, and apt to heat himſelf in 


company, he broke out into Sallies, which were 
carried about, and began to create jealouſies, even 
of the Queen herſelf. 

I was in ſome fort anſwerable for this: For, 
when the Queen came into England, the was ſo 
poſſeſſed againſt him, that he tried all his Friends 


| and Intereſt in the Court, to be admitted to clear 


himſelf, and to recover her favour, but all in vain ; 


| for they found her ſo alienated from him, that no 


perſon would undertake it. Upon that he addreſ- 
{ed himſelf to me: I thought that, if he came into 
the ſervice of the Government, his relation to the 
Queen. would make him firm and zealous for it : 
And J ſerved him ſo effectually, that the Queen 


by degrees, into a high meaſure of favour and con- 


pains to convince me effectually of it: For he was 
no ſooner poſſeſſed of her favour, than he went 
into an intereſt, very different from what I be- 
lieved he would have purſued. He talked againſt 
all favour to Diſſenters, and for ſetting up the no- 


Queen; and ſeemed to be ſo violently ſet againſt 


laid aſide all her reſentments, and admitted him, 


| fidence. I quickly faw my error; and he took 


tions oſ Perſecution and Violence, which he had ſo 


much promoted in King Charles's time, and pro- 


feſſed himſelf an enemy to the preſent Biſhops, and. 
do the methods they were taking, of preaching and 


viſiting their Dioceſes, of obliging the Clergy to 
Vol. III. M h attend 
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| 1693. attend more carefully to their Functions, and of en: tis 
{ ＋＋ deavouring to gain the Diffenters by gentle and A 
| | calm methods. 11 7 0 


The State The King had left the matters of the Church MW «6: 
of the wholly in the Queen's hands. He found he could Wl th 
cds mot refiſt Importunities, which were not only vex- wi 
Church. atious to him, but had drawn preferments from th 
Him, which he came ſoon to fee were ill beſtowed: th 

So he devolved that care to the Queen, which ſhe of 
managed with ſtrict and religious prudence. She ho 
declared openly againſt the preferring of thoſe, who BW an 


put in for themſelves; and took care to inform as 
herſelf particularly of the merits of ſuch of the an 
Clergy, as were not fo much as known at Court, MF rir 


nor uſing any methods to get themfelves recom- as 
mended : So that we had reaſon to hope, that, if 5 

0 this courſe ſhould be long continued, it would pro- | We 
duce a: great change in the Church, and in the tem. wi 
per of the Clergy. She confulted chiefly with the Re 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom ſhe favoured tin 
and ſupported in a moft particular manner. Sh: ter 
law what need there was of it: For a party wa BW no 
formed againſt him, who ſet themſelves to cenſure tin 
every thing he did. It was a melancholy ching to bu 
conſider that, tho we never ſaw an Arehbiſhop In 
before him, apply himſelf fo entirely, without par- lia 
tiality or biafs, to all the concerns of the Church ſo 
and Religion, as he did; and that the Queens pe 
heart was ſet on promoting them, yet ſuch an evil me 
pirit ſhould ſeem to be let qboſe upon the Clerg) . of 
They complained of every thing chat was done, WWF ind 
af it was not in their own-way : And the Arch: we 
biſhop bore the blame of all. He did not enter WW 

_ "Into any cloſe correfpondence, or the concerting WF the 
meaſures with the Miniſtry, but lived much ab- ane 
ſtracted from them : So they ſtudied to depreſ i An 
him all they could. This made a great impreſſion Fo 
upon hin. He grew very uneaſy in his great Poſt : WM fy 
Wie were alt ſoon convinced, that there was a (or Wl 4el\ 
of Clergymen among us, — apc” 70 bef 
er LL | A isned,; 4 
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ume: And 1 myſelf had ſome very ſenſible ones, 


| were not pleaſed with tho 
when they were ſo violent in the beginning of this 
Reign: And it was a hard thing, in ſuch a divided 
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Church was in danger, till a proſecution of Dif- 
ſenters ſhould be again ſet on foot: Nor could 


| they look at a man with patience; or ſpeak of him 


with temper, who did not agree with them in theſe 


things.” The Biſhops fell under the diſpleaſure of 


the 1 0 by the methods they took, not only 
of protecting, but of preterring ſome of theſe men, 
hoping by that means both to have ſoftened them 


| and their friends: But they took their preferments, 
| as the rewards that they ſuppoſed were due to their 


merit ; and they employed the credit and autho- 


| rity which their preferments brought them, wholly 


ainſt thoſe to whom they owed them. The 
Whigs were much turned againſt the King ; and 
f who had left them, 


time, to reſolve to be of no party, ſince men of that 


| temper are puſhed at by many, and protected by 
| 00 lde. of 


f this we had many inſtances at that 


but they are too inconſiderable to be mentioned. 


* 


In chis bad ſtate we were, when a Seſſion of Par- 
{ Jaament came on with great apprehenſions, occa- 
ſoned by our ill ſucceſs, and by che King's tem- 


per, which he could no way conſtrain, or render 
more complaiſant, but chielly from the diſpoſition 


of mens minds, which was practiſed on with great 
induſtry, by the enemies of the Government, who 


vere driving on Jealouſies daily. } 


. ” 


A Parliament had been ſummoned in Ireland by Air: in 
che Lord Sidney: But they met full of diſcontent, elend. 


and were diſpoſed to find fault with every thing. 
And there was too much matter to work upon: 
For the Lord Lieutenant was apt · to excuſe or juſti- 


ty choſe, who had the addreſs to inſinuate them- 


ſelves into his favour : So that they were diſmiſſod, 
before they brought. their Bills to perfection. The 
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tisfied,” as long as the Toleration was continued: 1693. 
And they ſeemed reſolved to give it out, that the who 
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1694. Engliſh in Ireland thought the Government fa- 


* 
- 


voured the Iriſh too much; ſome ſaid, this was the 
effect of Bribery, whereas others thought, it was 
neceſſary to keep them ſafe from the proſecutions 
of the Engliſh, who hated them, and were much 
ſharpned againſt them. The protecting the Iriſh 
was indeed in ſome ſort neceſſary, to keep them 


from breaking, out, or from running over to the 


French: But it was very plain, that the Iriſh were 
Iriſh ſtill, enemies to the Engliſh Nation, and to 
the preſent Government: So that all kindneſs 


 ſhewed them, beyond what was due in ſtrict juſtice, 


was the- cheriſhing an inveterate enemy. There 


were alſo great complaints of an ill Adminiſtrati- | 


on, chiefly in the Revenue, in the pay of the Ar- 


my, and in the embezzelling of Stores. Of theſe, 


much noiſe was made in England, which drey 


Addreſſes from both Houſes of Parliament to the 


King, which were very invidiouſly penned : Every 
particular being ſeverely aggravated. So the King 


called back the Lord Sidney, and put the Goverr- 


ment of Ireland into three Lords Juſtices ; Lord 


Capel, Brother to the Earl of Eſſex, Sir Cyri. 
Wyche, and Mr. Duncomb. When they were 
ſent from Court, the Queen did very earneſtly re- 
commend to their care, the reforming of many diſ- 


orders, that were prevailing in that Kingdom: 


For, neither had the late deſtructive War, out of 
which they were but beginning to recover them- 
ſelves, nor their poverty, produced thoſe effects, 


that might have been well expected. 


The 
Queen's 
Strictneſs 
and pious 
Deſigns, 


» 


The ſtate of Ireland leads me to inſert here a ve- 
ry particular inſtance of the ert pious care, in 
the diſpoſing of Biſhopricks: Lord Sidney was ſo 
far engaged in the intereſt of a great Family of 
Ireland, that he was too eaſily wrought on, to re- 
commend a Branch of it to a vacant See. The re- 


preſentation was made with an undue character of 


the perſon: So the Queen granted it. But when 


racter, 


ſhe underſtood, that he lay under a very bad cha- 
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and ordered him to call for ſix Iriſh Biſhops, whom 


Souls of her people was finiſhed this year, after it 


| Free-School and College might be well endowed. 


| this kind in Virginia, that lay in the middle, be- 
| tween our Southern and Northern Plantations, 
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racer, ſhe wrote a letter, in her own hand, to 1693. 
Lord Sidney, letting him know what ſhe had heard... 


ſhe named to him, and to require them to certity 
to her their opinion of that perſon : They all agreed, 
that he laboured under an ill fame: And, till that 
was examined into, they did not think it proper to 
promote him; ſo that matter was let fall. I do 
not name the perſon ; for I intend not to leave a 
blemiſh on him: But ſet this down as an Example, 
fit to be imitated by Chriſtian Princes. 

Another effect of the Queen's pious care of the 
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had been much oppoſed, and long ſtopped. Mr. 
Blair, a very worthy man, came over from Virgi- 
nia, with a propoſition for erecting a College there. 
In order to which, he had ſet on foot a voluntary 
Subſcription, which aroſe to a great Sum : And he 
found out ſome branches of the Revenue there, 
that went all into private hands, without being 
brought into any publick account, with which a 
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The Engliſh born there were, as he ſaid, capable 
of every thing, if they were provided with the 
means of a good education; and a foundation of 
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might be a common Nurſery to them all; and put 
the people born there, in a way of further im- 
provement. Thoſe concerned in the management 
of the Plantations, had made ſuch advantages of 
thoſe particulars, out of which the Endowment 
was to be, raiſed, that all poſſible objections were 
made to the Project, as a deſign that would take 
our Planters off from their mechanical; employ- 
ments, and make them grow too knowing, to be 
obedient and ſubmiſſive.” The Queen was ſo well | 
pleaſed with the deſign, as apprehending the very 
good effects it might have, that no : objection . 
againſt it could move her: She hoped, it might 
M 3 b_— | 
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1693. i be'a means of improving her own people, and of 
preparing ſome to propagate the N among 
the Natives; and therefore, as ſhe eſpouſed the 
matter with a particular zeal, ſo the King did ve- 

ry readily concur with her in it. The Endowment 

was fixed, and the Patent was paſſed for the Col - 

lege, called flom the F ounders, the Wuliam and 

5 Mary College. 

Affairs in Affairs in Scotland grew more and more out of 
Scotland. joint. Many whom the King had truſted in the 
| Miniſtry there, were thought enemies to Him and 
his Government; and ſome took fo little care to 
conceal their indica that, when an Invaſion 

was looked for, they ſeemed reſolved to join in it. 

They were taken out of a Plot, which was ma- 

naged by perſwading many to take Oaths to the 
Government, on deſign to betray it; and were 

now truſted with the moſt important Poſts, The 
Preſbyterians began to ſee their error, in driving 
matters ſo far, and in provoking the King ſo 

much; and they ſeemed deſirous to recover his fa- 

vour, and to manage their matters with more tem- 

per. The King came likewiſe to fee, that he had 

been a little too ſudden in truſting ſome, who did 

not deſerve his confidence. Duke Hamilton had 

for ſome years withdrawn from buſineſs; but be 

was now prevailed with to return to Conndil 3 ma- 

ny Letters were intercepted between France and 
Scotland: In thoſe from Scotland, the eaſineſs of 
engaging that Nation was often repeated, if no 

time were loſt; it ſeemed therefore neceſſary to 

bring that Kingdom into a better ſtate. 
A Seſſion A Seſſion of Parliament was held there, to which 
of Parlia- Duke Hamilton was ſent. as the King's Commiſſi- 
chere. oner; the Supplies that were:aſked were granted; 
and now the whole Preſbyterian Party was, "agen 
entire in the King's Intereſt ; che matters of 

Church were brought to mort temper, than whs 
expected: The Epiſcopal Clergy had mort mode: 
rare terms offered them 5 * only * 
9 
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to make an Addreſs to the General Aſſembly, of- 169 


fering to ſubſcribe to a Confeſſion of Faith, and to 
acknowledge Preſbytery to be the only Govern- 
ment of that Church, with a promiſe. to ſubmit to 
it; upon which, within a fortnight after they did 
that, if na matter of ſcandal was objected ta them, 
the Aſſembly was either to receive them into the 
Government of the Church; or, if they cauld not 
be brought to that, the King was to take them in- 
to his protection, and maintain them in their 
Churches, without any dependance on the Preſby- 


tery. This was a ſtrain of Moderatioa, that the 


Preſbyterians were not eafily brought to; a fub- 
{cription that owned Preſbytery to he the only Le- 

Government of that Church, without owning 
any Divine Right in it, was far below their uſual 
pretenſions. And this Act veſted the King with an 


authority, very like that which they were wont to 


condemn as Eraſtianiſm. Another act was alfa 
paſſed, requiring all in any Office in Church or 
State, to take, beſides the Qath of Allegiance, a 
Declaration called the Afſurance, owning the King 
and Queen to be their rightful and lawtul Soyer- 
eigns, and promiſing Fidelity to them againft King 
James, and all his Adherents. The Council was 
alſo impowered to tender theſe, as they ſhould ſee 
cauſe for it, and to fine and impriſon ſuch as ſhauld 
refuſe them. When the Seſſion was near an end, 
Nevil Payne was brought before. the Parliament, 
to be examined, upon the many Letters that had 
been intercepted. There was a full evidence againſt 
him in many of his own Letters; but he ſent word 
to ſeveral of the Lords, in particular to Duke Ha- 
milron, that as long as his Life was his own, he 
would accuſe none: But he was refolved he would 
not die; and he could diſcover enough to deſerve 
his pardon. This ſtruck ſuch terrpr into many of 
them, whoſe Sons or near Relations had been con» 
cerned with him, that he moving for a delay, on 
8 pretence of ſome witneſſes that were not then at 
i hand, 
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1693, hand, a time was given him beyond the continu- 
hymn ance of the Seſſion ; ſo he eſcaped, and that en- 


uiry was ftifled : The Seſſion ended calmly. But 
e King ſeemed to have forgot Scotland ſo entire. 
ly, that he let three months go over, before he 


| took notice of any of their Petitions : And, tho? 


he had aſked, and had Supplies for an Augmenta- 
tion of Forcesz and many had been gained to con- 
ſent to the Tax, by the hope of Commiſſions in 
the Troops, that were to be levied; yet the King 


did not raiſe any new ones, but raiſed the Supply, 


and applied it to other uſes: This began again to 
raiſe an ill humour, that had been Amoff quite 
laid down, in the whole courſe of this Seſſion, 
which was thought a reconciling One. The Cler- 
gy let the day prefixed, for making their ſubmiſſi- 
on to the Aſſembly, flip, and did not take the 
Oaths; fo they could claim no Benefit by the Act, 
that had been carried in their favour, not without 
ſome difficulty. And the Law, that was intended 
to ſave them, did now expoſe them to ruin; ſince 
by it, they, not taking the Oaths, had loſt their 


Legal Rights to their Benefices. Yet they were 


ſuffered to continue in them, and were put in hope, 


that the King would protect them, tho? it was now 


againſt Law. They were alſo: made to believe, 
that the King did not deſire that they ſhould take 
the Oaths, or make any ſubmiſſion ro Preſpytery: 
And it is certain, that no publick ſignification of 
the King's mind was made to them; ſo they were 
eaſily impoſed on by ſurmizes and whiſpers; upon 
this the diſtractions grew up afreſn. Many con- 


cluded there, as well as in England, that the 


King's heart led him ſtill to court his Enemies, 


even after all the manifeſt reaſons he had to con- 


clude, that the ſteps they made towards him were 


only feign'd Submiſſions, to gain ſuch a Confi- 


dence, as might put it in their power to deliver 
The 
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The Earl of Middletoun went over to France, 169g. 
in the beginning of this Year: And it was believed, (WI þ 
he was ſent by a great body among us, with ee | 
Propoſition, which, had he had the aſſurance to dletoun | 
have made, and they the wiſdom to have-accepted, went to 
might have much increaſed our Factions and Jea- France. 
louſies. It was, that King James ſhould offer to 
_ his Title in favour of his Son, and likewiſe 
to ſend him to be bred in England, under the di- 
rection of a Parliament, till he ſhould be of Age: 
but I could never hear that he ventured on 
this advice; in another he ſucceeded better. When 
King James thought the Invaſion from Normandy, 
the — Year, was ſo well laid, that he ſeemed 

not to apprehend it could miſcarry, he had pre- 

E pared a Declaration, of which ſome Copies came 
| over. He promiſed nothing in it, and pardoned 
no body by it. But he ſpoke in the tile of a Con- 
uerour, who thought he was Maſter, and there- 

re would limit himſelf by no promiſes, but ſuch 

as were conceived in general words, which might 

be afterwards expounded at pleaſure. This was 

much blamed, even by his own party, who thought 

that they themſelves were not enough ſecured by 

ſo looſe a Declaration: So the Earl of Middletoun, 

upon his going over, procured one of another 
ſtrain, which, as far as Words could go, gave all 

content : For he promiſed every thing, and par- 

f doned all perſons. His Party got this into their 
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Spain, who are bred up to a diſregard and con- 
hg tempt of all the World beſides themſelves, were 
. | inclinable 


e hands. I faw a Copy of it, and they waited for a a 
n fit occaſion to publiſh NODE NS, 
1- _ "We were alſo at this time alarmed with a Nego- TheDu | 
16 WF tiation, that the Court of France was ſetting bn Foot of Arjou | 
85 at Madrid: They offered to reſtore to the Crown 1 on 
1 of Spain all that had been taken from it, ſince the OE a f 
re Peace of Munſter, on condition that the Duke of | 
i- Anjou ſhould be declared the Heir of that Crown, 
er in default of Iſſue by the King: The Grandees of | 
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inclinable to entertain this Propoſition; tho' they 


— ſaw that by fo doing, they muſt loſe the Houſe of 
: Auſtria, the Elector of Bavaria, and many of their 


_ "other Allies, But the King himfelf, weak as he 


was, ſtood firm and intractable; and ſeemed to be 
as much ſet on watching their conduct, as a man 
ot his low Genius could poffibly be. He reſolved 
to adhere. to the Alliance, and to carry on the 
War; tho? he could do little more than harely re- 


ſolve on it. The Spaniards thought of nothing, 


but their Intrigues at Madrid; and for, the ma. 


— of the War, and all their affairs, they 
V. * care of chat to their Stars, and tq their 
1 NE 


TheDuke The King came over to England in November ; 


of Shrews- 


bury is 
again 
made Se- 
cretary of 
State. 


he ſaw the neceſſity of changing both his Meaſures 
and his Miniſters; he expreſſed his diſlike of the 
whole conduct at Sea; and named Ruſſel for the 
Command of the Fleet next Lear: He diſmiſſed 
the Earl of Nottingham, and would immediately 


have brought the Earl of Shrewſbury again into 


the Miniſtry: But when that Lord came to him, 
he thought the King's Inclinations were ſtill the 
ſame, that they had been ſor ſome Years, and that 
the turn, which he was now making, was not from 
choice, but force; ſo that went off; and the Ear! 


of Shrewſbury. went into the Country: Yet the 


King ſoon after ſent for him, and gave him ſuch 


aſſurances, that he was again made Secretary of 


State, to the general ſatisfaction of the Whigs. 
But the perſon, that had the King's Confidence to 


the higheſt, degree, was the Earl of Sunderland, 
Who, by his long experience and his knowledge of 
men and things, had gained an aſcendant over 
bim, and had more credit with him, than any 
Engliſhman ever had: He had brought the King 


to this Change of Councils, by the proſpect he 
gave him of the ill condition his affairs were in, if 
he did not entirely both truſt and ſatisfy thoſe, 
who, in the preſent conjuncture, were the only 
. | . party, 
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„that both could and would ſupport him. 1693. 
5 4 ſaid, that the true ſecret of eee of 0 
meaſures was, that the Tories ſignified to the King 
plainly, that they could carry on the War no lon- 
ger, and that therefore he muſt accept of ſuch. a 
Peace, as could be had: This was the moſt perni- 
ciqus thing that could be thought on, and the molt 
contrary .t0 the King's notions and deſigns; but 
they being poſitive, he was forced to change hands, 
and to turn to the other Party; fo the Whigs were 
| now in favour again, and every thing was done 
that was like to put them in good humour. The 
Commiſſion, of the Lieutenancy for the City of 
London, on which they had ſet their hearts, much 
more perhaps than it deſerved, was {o altered, that 
the Whigs were the ſuperior number; and all other 
Commiſſions over England were much changed. 
They were alſo brought into many places of Truſt 
and Profit; ſo that the King put his affairs chiefly 
into their hands: Yet ſo, that no Tory, who had 
expreſſed zeal or affection for the Government, - 
was turned out. Upon this, the Whigs expreſt 
new zeal, and confidence in the King. All the 
Money that was aſked, for the next Year's expence, 
was granted very readily, Pla OE 
Among other Funds that were created, One A Bank 
was for conſtituting a Bank, which occaſioned great erected. 
debates : Some thought a Bank would grow to be 
a Monopoly. All the Money of England would 
come into their hands; and they would in a few 
years become the Maſters of the Stock and Wealth 
of the Nation. Others argued for it: That the 
credit it would have, muſt increaſe Trade and the 
circulation of Money, at leaſt in Bank Notes. It 
was viſible, that all the Enemies of the Govera- 
ment ſet themſelves againſt it, with ſuch a vehe- 
mence of zeal, that this alone convinced all people, 
that they ſaw the ſtrength that our affairs would re- 
ceive from it. I had heard the Dutch often reckon 
up the great advantages they had from their * 
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1693. and they concluded that, as long as 0 con- 


tine jealous of the Government, a Bank could 
never be ſettled among us, nor gain credit enough 
to ſupport itſelf: And upon that, they judged that 
the ſuperiority in Trade muſt ſtill lie on their ſide. 
This, with all the other remote Funds that were 
created, had another good effect: It engaged all 


thoſe, who were concerned in them, to be, upon 


the account of their own Intereſt, zealous for main- 
taining the Government; ſince it was not to be 


doubted, but that a Revolution would have ſwept 
all theſe away. The advantages that the King, 
and all concerned in Tallies, had from the Bank, 
were ſoon ſo ſenſibly felt, that all people faw into 
the ſecret reaſons, that made the Enemies of the 
Conſtitution ſet themſelves with ſo much earneſt- 
neſs againſt it. e 
The Con- The enquiry into the conduct at Sea, particu- 
= of larly, with.relation to the Smirna Fleet, took up 
eFleet 1-34 4 3 ef : 
examined, much time, and held long: Great exceptions were 
taken to the many delays; by which it ſeemed a 
train was laid, that they ſhould not get out of our 
Ports, till the French were ready to lie in their 
way, and intercept them. Our want of Intelligence 
was much complained of: The Inſtructions that 
the Admirals, who commanded the Fleet, had re- 


ceived from the Cabinet Council, were thought ill 


given, and yet worſe executed; their Orders ſeem'd 
weakly drawn, ambiguous, and defective: Nor 
had they ſhewed any zeal in doing more, than 
ſtrictly to obey ſuch orders: They had very cau- 
tiouſly kept within them, and had been very care- 
ful never to exceed them in à tittle : They had 
uſed no diligence to get certain information, con- 
cerning the French Fleet, whether it was flill in 
Breſt, or had ſailed out; but in that important 
matter, they had truſted general and uncertain re- 
ports too eaſily: Nor had they failed with Rook, 
till he was paſt danger. To all this their anſwer 
was, that they had obſerved their Orders; 1 
Bun f a 
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had reaſon to think, the French were ſtill in Breſt; 1693. 
| that therefore it was not ſafe to fail too far from 
'the Coaſt of England, when they had (as they un- 
derſtood) ground to believe, that they had left be- 
hind them a great Naval force, which might make 


an impreſſion on our Coaſt, when they were at too 


great a diſtance from it; the getting certain Intel- 
ligence from Breſt, was repreſented as impracti- 


cable. They had many ſpecious things to ſay in 
their own defence, and many friends to ſupport 
them; for it was now the buſineſs of one party to 
accuſe, and of another to juſtify that conduct. In 
concluſion, there was not ground ſufficient to con- 
demn the Admirals; as they had followed their In- 
ſtructions: So a Vote paſſed in their favour. The 
reſt of the buſineſs of the Seſſion was managed both 
with dexterity and ſucceſs: All ended well, tho? a 
little too late! For the Seſſion was not finiſhed be- 
fore the end of April. Prince Lewis of Baden 
came this Winter to concert meaſures with the 
King: He ſtayed above two Months in England, 
and was treated with very ſingular reſpects, and at 
à great expence. re pr a 


The Tories began in this Seſſion, to obſtruct the 1694. 


King's Meaſures more openly than before; the 


Earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham did it in the The Go- 


dt . 1 . vernment 
Houſe of Lords, with a peculiar edge and violence: een 


They ſaw how great a reputation, the fair Admi- ſented. 
niſtration of Juſtice by the Judges, and more par- 
ticularly that Equity, which appeared in the whole 


proceedings of the Court of Chancery, gave the 


Government; therefore they took all occaſions, 


that gave them any handle to reflect on theſe. We 


had many ſad declamations, ſetting forth the Mi- 
ſery the Nation was under, in ſo tragical a ſtrain, 
that thoſe who thought it was quite otherwiſe with 
us, and that under all our taxes and loſſes, there 
was a viſible encreaſe of the Wealth of the Nation, 
could not hear all this without ſome Indignation. 
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The Hisrory of the Reign 
Ahe Biſhops had their fhare of all humour vent- 


= ed againft chem: It was viſible to the whole Na- 


The Bi- 
ſhops are 
heavily 

charged. 


tion, that there was another face of ſtrictneſs, of 
humility and charity among them, than had been 
onclinatily obſerved before : They viſited their Dio- 
zeles more: They confirmed and preached oftner; 
than any who had in our memory gone before 
them: They took more care in examining thoſe 


whom they ordained, and in looking into the be- 


Haviour of their Clergy, than had been formerly 
practiſed: But they were faithful to the Govern- 


ment, and zealous for it: They were gentle to 


the Diſſenters, and did not rail at them, nor ſeem 
uneaſy at the Toleration. This was thought ſuch 
A heinous matter, that all their other diligence was 


deſpiſed; and they were repreſented as men, who 


Debates 
concern 
ing Di- 
voce. 


HK. i i ; 
Of this, T will give one Inſtance; the matter 
was of great importance; and it occaſioned great 
and long Debates in this, and in the former Seſ- 
ſion of Parliament : It related to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who had proved his Wife guilty of Adultery, 
and did move for an Act of Parliament, diſſolving 
is Marriage, and allowing him to marry again. 


In the later Ages of Popery, when Marriage was 


reckoned among the Sacraments, an opinion grew 
to be received, that Adultery did not break the 
Bond, and that it could only entitle to a ſepara- 
tion, but not ſuch a diſſolution of the Marriage, 
as gave the party that was injured a right ro marry 
again: This became the Rule of the Spiritual 
Courts; tho' there was no Definition made about 
zit, before the Council of Trent. At the time of 
the Reformation, a ſuit of this nature was proſe- 
euted by the Marquis of Northampton: The 
Marriage was diſſolved, and he married a ſecond 
time: But he found it neceſſary to move for an 
-A& of Parliament, to confirm this ſubſequent 
Marviage. In the Reformation of — 
* 1 CA 
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deſigned to under mine the Church, and to betray 
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cal Laws, that was prepared by Cranmer and others, 1594. 
in King Edward's time, a Rule was laid down, al- 
lowing of a ſecond Marriage, upon a Divorce fer | 
Adultery. This matter had lain afleep above an 
hundred years, till the preſent Duke of Rutland, 
then Lord Roos, moved for the like liberty. At 
that time a ſceptical and libertine ſpirit prevailed, 
ſo that ſome began to treat Marriage only as a 

Civil Contract, in which the Parliament was at 
full liberty to make what Laws they pleaſed: And 
moſt of King Chatles's Courtiers applauded this, 
hoping by this doctrine, that the King might be 
divorced from the Queen. The greater part of 
the Bifhops, apprehending the conſequence that 

| Lord Roos's Act might have, op — ſtep 
that was made in. it; 'tho* many of them were per- 
ſuaded, that in che caſe of Adultery, When it Was 
fully proved, a ſecond Marriage might be allowed. 
In the Duke of Norfolk's caſe, as the Lady was a 
Papiſt, and a bufy Jacobite, ſo a great Party ap- 
peared for her. Allichat favoured the Jacobites, 
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-an thoſe who were thought engaged in lewd prac- 
3 tices, eſpouſed her concern with a Zzeul that did 
9 themſelves litrle honour. Their number was ſuch, 


, that no progreſs could be made in the Bill, though 
33 (he proofs were but too full, and too plain. But the 
w main queſtion was, whether, ſuppoſing che matter 
Kc fully proved, the Duke of Norfolk thould'be al- 
a lowed a ſecond Marriage? The Biſhops were de- 
e, fired: to deliver their opinions, with their reaſons. 
ry 'Allthoſe, who had been made during the preſent 
al Reign, were of opinion, that a ſecond Marriage in 
at that caſe was lawtul, and conformable, both to the 
of Words of the Goſpel, and to the Doctrine of the 
e- Primitive Church; and that che contrary opinion 
he vas ſtarted in the late and dark Ages. But all che 
1d Biſhops, chat had been made hy the two former 
an Kings, were of another opinion; tho' ſome of 
nt them could not well tell why they were fo. Here 
H- Was a colour for men, Who looked at —_ _— 

| cially, 
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1694. ficially, to obſerve that there was a difference of 
2 opinion, between the laſt. made Biſhops, and thoſe 
of an elder ſtanding: From which they inferred, 
that we were departing from the received Doctrine 
of our Church; and upon that topick, the Earl 
of Rocheſter charged us very vehemently. The 
Bill was let fall at this time: Nor was the Diſpute 
kept up, for no Books were writ on the ſubject of 

( a, Lap 

The Cam- The King went beyond Sea in May; and the 
_ in Campaign was opened ſoon after. The Armies 
landers- of both ſides. came very near one another: The 
King commanded that of the Confederates, as the 
Dauphin did the French. They lay between Bruf- 
ſels and Liege; and it was given out, that they 
intended to beſiege Maſtricht : The King moved 
towards Namur, that he might either cur off their 
proviſions, or force them to fight; but they were 
reſolved to avoid a Battle: So they retired like- 
wile, and the Campaign paſt over in the ordinary 
manner ; both of them moving, and watching one 
another. The King ſent a great Detachment to 
break into the French Country at Pont Eſperics: 
But tho the Body he ſent had made a great ad- 
vance, before the French knew any thing of their 
march, yet they ſent away their Cavalry with ſo 
much haſte, and in ſo continued a march, that 
they were poſſeſſed of the Paſs before the Body the 
King had ſent could reach it; whereby they gain- 


ed their paints tho' their Cavalry ſuffered; much. 
8 


This deſign failing, the King ſent another Body 
towards Huy, who took it in a few days. It was 
become more neceſſary to do this, for: the cover- 
ing of Liege, which was now much broken into 
faction; their Biſhop was dead, and there was a 
py 12 diviſion in the Chapter: Some were for the 
Elector of Cologne, and others were for the Elec- 
tor Palatine's Brother: But chat for the Elector of 
Cologne was the ſtronger party, and the Court of 
Rome judged in their favour. The differences be- 
1155 | 9 | tween 
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tween that Court, and that of Verſailles, were now 1694. 
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ſo far made up, that the Bulls for the Biſhops, whom wyw 


the King had named to the vacant Sees, were 


granted, upon the ſubmiſſion of all thoſe, who had 


deen concerned in the Articles of 1682. Yet af- 
ter all that Reconciliation, the real Inclinations of 
the Court of Rome lay ſtill towards the Confede- 
rates: The Alliance that France was in with the 
Turk, was a thing of an odious ſound at Rome. 
The taking of Huy covered Liege; ſo that they 
were both ſafer and quieter. The Confederates, 
eſpecially the Engliſh and the Dutch, grew weary 


of keeping up vaſt Armies, that did nothing elſe; 


but lay for ſome Months advantageouſly poſted, 


| in view-of the Enemy, without any Action. 
On the Rhine, things went much in the uſual On 


manner; only at the end of the Campaign, the 


| Prince of Baden paſſed the Rhine, and raiſed great 


Contributions in Alſace, which the French ſuffered 


him to do, father than hazard a Battle. There 


was nothing of any importance done on either ſide 


in Piedmont; only there appeared to be ſome” ſe- 


cret management between the Court of France, 


and that of Turin, in order to a Peace: It was 
| chiefly negotiated at Rome, but was all the while 


denied by the Duke of Savoy. 1 ay 
In Catalonia, the Spaniards were beat off from 
ſome Potts; and Gironne was täken; nor was Bar- 
celona in any condition to have reſiſted, if the 
French had ſet down before it. The Court of Ma- 
drid felt their weakneſs, and ſaw their danger fo 
vilibly, that they were forced to implore the Pro- 


| tection of the Engliſſi Fleet. The French had car- 
ned, the; beſt part of their Naval Force into the 
Mediterranean, and had reſolved to attack Barce- 
loha, both by Sea and Land; at the ſame time: 


And, upon their ſucceſs there, to have gone round 


Spain; deſtroying their Coaſts every where. All 


this was intended to force them to accept the of- 
fers the French were willing to make them: But 
Vol. III. 79 ; to 


the 
ine. 


And in 
Catalonia, 
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1694. to prevent this, Ruſſel was ordered to fail into the 
Mediterranean, with a Fleet of threeſcore great 


Ships. He was ſo long ſtopt in his Voyage by 
contrary Winds, that the French, if they had pur- 
ſued their advantages, might have finiſhed the 
Conqueſt of Catalonia : But they. reſolved not to 
hazard their Fleet; ſo it was brought back to Tou- 


lon, long before Ruſſel could get into the Medi- 


terranean, which was now left entirely free to him. 
But it was thought, that the French intended to 
make a ſecond Attempt, in the end of the year, as 
ſoon as he ſhould ſail back ro England: So it was 
propoſed, that he might lie at Cadiz all the win- 
ter. This was an affair of that importance, that 
it was long and much debated, before it was re- 


Our Fleet ſolved on. It was thought a dangerous thing, to 


lay at Ca- 


diz. 


expoſe the beſt part of our Fleet, ſo much as it 
muſt be, while it lay at ſo great a diſtance from 
us, that Convoys of Stores and Proviſions might 
eaſily be intercepted: And indeed, the Ships were 
ſo low in their Proviſions, when they came back 
to Cadiz (the Veſſels that were ordered to carry 
them, having been ſtopt four months in the Chan- 
nel by contrary winds) that our Fleet had not then 
above a fortnight's. Victuals on board: Yet when 
the whole matter was thoroughly canvaſt, it was 


agreed, that our Ships might both lie ſafe, and be 


14 


well careened at Cadiz: Nor was the difference in the 
expence, between their lying there, and in our own 
Ports, conſiderable. By our lying there, the French 
were ſhut within the Mediterranean: ſo that the 
Ocean and their Coaſts were left open to us. They 


were in effect ſnut up within Toulon; for they, 
having no other Port in thoſe Seas but that, re- 
Nolved not to venture abroad; fo that now we were 


Maſters of the Seas every where. Theſe conſide- 
rations: determined the King to ſend Orders to 
Ruſſel, to lie all the winter at Cadiz; which pro- 
duced very good effects. The Venetians and the 
Great Duke had not thought fit to own the = 
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till then. A great Fleet of Stores and Ammuni- 1694. 


tion, with all other proviſions for the next Cam- 
paign, came ſafe to Cadiz; and ſome clean men 


| of war were ſent out, in exchange for others, which 
| were ordered home. | 


But while we were very fortunate in our main A deſign 
Fleet, we had not the like good ſucceſs in an at- ov Cama- 
:empt that was made on Camaret, a ſmall neck of e-. 
Land that lies in the mouth of the River of Breſt, 


| and would have commanded that River, if we could 

| have made ourſelves Maſters of it. Talmaſh had 
| formed the deſign of ſeizing on it: He had taken 
care to be well informed of every thing relating to it; 


boo men ſeemed to be more than were neceſſary 


for taking and keeping it. The deſign, and the 
| preparations for it, were kept ſo ſecret, that there 
| was not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Project, till the 
| hiring tranſport Ships diſcovered it. A propoſi- 
| tion had been made of this two years before to 


the Earl of Nottingham; who, among other things, 


charged Ruſſel with it, that this had been laid be- 


tore him by men that came from thence, but that 


| he had neglected it. Whether the French appre- 


hended the deſign from that motion, or whether it 
was now betrayed to them, by ſome of thoſe who 
were in the ſecret, I know not: It is certain, that 


they had ſuch timely knowledge of it, as put them 


on their guard. The Preparations were not quite 
ready, by the day that was ſettled 3 and, when all 


was ready, they were ſtopt by a weſterly wind for 


time: So that they came thither a month 
later than was intended. They found the place 
was well fortified by many Batteries, that were 
raiſed in different Lines upon the Rocks, that lay 
over the place of Deſcent: And great numbers 
were there ready to diſpute their landing. When 
our Fleet came ſo near as to ſee all this, the Coun- 
cil of Officers were all againſt making the attempt: 
But Talmaſh had fer his heart ſo much upon it, 
that. he cuuld not be diverted from it. % 
WW = x AY He 
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He fancied, the men they ſaw were only a Rab. 
ble brought together to make a ſhow, tho? it ap- 
peared very evidently, that there were regular bo- 
dies among them, and that their numbers were 
double to his. He began with a landing of fix 
hundred men, and put himſelf at the head of them. 
The men followed him with great courage : But 
they were ſo expoſed: to the Enemies Fire, and 


could do them ſo little harm, that it quickly ap- 


peared, it was needleſly throwing away the lives of 
brave men, to perſiſt longer in fo deſperate an un- 
dertaking. The greateſt part of thoſe who land- 
ed, were killed, or taken priſoners ; and not above 
an hundred of them came back. Talmaſh him- 
ſelf was ſhot in the thigh, of which he died in a 
few days, and was much lamented ; for he was a 
brave and generous man, and a good Officer, very 
fit to animate and encourage inferior Officers and 
Soldiers: But he was much too apt to be diſcon- 
tented, and to turn mutinous ; ſo that upon the 
whole, he was one of thoſe dangerous men, that 
are capable of doing as much miſchief, as good 
ſervice. Thus that Deſign miſcarried, which, if 
it had been undertaken at any time, before the 
French were fo well prepared to receive us, might 
have ſucceeded ; and muſt have had great effects. 
Our Fleet came back to Plymouth; and after 
they had ſet the Land Forces aſhore, being well 
furniſhed with Bomb-veſlels and Ammunition, they 
were ordered to try what could be done on the 
French Coaſt: They lay. firſt before Dieppe, and 
burnt it almoſt entirely to the ground: They went 
next to Havre de Grace, and deſtroyed a great 


part of that Town. Dunkirk was the place of the 


greateſt Importance: So that attempt was long 
purſued in ſeveral ways; but none of them ſuc- 
ceeded. Theſe Bombardings of the French Town: 
ſoon ſpread a terror among all that lived near the 
Coaſt :- Batteries were every where raiſed, and the 
people were brought out to defend their Country: 


But 
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But they could do us no hurt, while our Bombs 1694, 
at a mile's diſtance did great execution. The ac W 


tion ſeemed inhuman ; but the French, who had 
bombarded Genoa, without a previous Declara- 
tion of War, and who had ſo often put whole 
Countries under military Execution, even after 
they had paid the Contributions that had been laid 
on them (for which they had protection given 
them) had no reaſon to complain of this way of 
carrying on the War, which they themſelves had 
firſt begun. 


The Campaign ended every where, to the advan- Affairs in 
| tage of the Contederates, tho* no ſignal ſucceſs had Lurkx. 


happened to their Arms : And this new ſcene of 
action at Sea raiſed the hearts of our people, as 
much as it ſunk our Enemies. The War in Turky 
went on this year with various ſucceſs :. The Vene- 
tians made themſelves Maſters of the Ifle of Scio, 
the richeſt and the beſt peopled of all the Iſlands 
in the Archipelago : Thoſe of that Iſland had a 
greater ſhare of . left them, than any Subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire; and they flouriſned ac- 
cordingly. The great trade of Smirna, that lay ſo 
near them, made them the more conſiderable. The 


Venetians fortified the Port, but uſed the Natives 


worle than the Turks had done: And as the Ifland 
had a greater number of People upan it, than could 
ſubſiſt by the productions within themſelves, and 
the Turks prohibited all Commerce with them 


from Aſia, from whence they had their Bread 


the Venetians could not keep this Poſſeſſion, un- 
leſs they had carried off the greateſt part of the 
Inhabitants to the Morea, or their other Domini- 
ons, that wanted People. The Turks brought 
their whole power at Sea together, to make an at- 
tempt for recovering this Iſland: T'wo Actions 
happened at Sea, within ten days one of another; 
in the laſt of which the Venetians pretended they 
had got a great Victory: But their abandening 


cio, in a few days after, ſhewed that they did not 
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1694. find it convenient to hold that Iſland, which oblig- 
ed them to keep a Fleet at ſuch a diſtance from 


their other Dominions, and at a charge, which the 


keeping the Iſland could not ballance. I he Turks 


was more happy, and got into the place; other- 


ſent, as they did every year, a great Convoy to 


Caminieck, guarded by the Crim-Tartars : The 


Poliſh Army routed the Convoy, and became Ma- 
{ters of all the Proviſions : But a ſecond Convoy 


wiſe it muſt have been abandoned. There was 
great diſtraction in the Affairs of Poland: Their 
Queen's intrigues with the Court of France, gave 
much jealouſy : Their Diets were broke up in con. 
fuſion; and they could never agree ſo far in the 
Prelim: naries, as to be able by their forms to do 
any buſineſs. In Tranſilvania, the Emperor had, 


after a long Blockade, forced Giula to ſurrender , 


ſo that the Turks had now nothing in thoſe parts, 
on the North of the Danube, but Jemeſwaer. The 
Grand Vizier came into Hungary with a great 
Army, while the Emperor had a very {mall one 
to oppoſe him. If the Turks had come on reſo- 
lutely, and if the weather had continued good, it 
might have brought a fatal reverſe on all the Im- 


perial affairs, and retrieved all that the Turks had 


loſt. But the Grand Vizier lay ſtill, while the 
Emperor's Army encreaſed, and ſuch rains fell, 


that nothing could be done. The affairs of Torky 
were thus in great diſorder: The Grand Seignior 


Attempts 
ſor a 
Peace. 


died ſoon after; and his Succeſſor in that Empire 
gave his Subjects ſuch hopes of Peace, that they 
were calmed for the preſent. 


At the end of the Campaign, the Court of 
Funes flattered their People with hopes of a ſpeedy 


end of the War: And ſome men of great conſide. 
ration were ſent to try, what terms they could 
bring the Empire or the States to: But the French 
were yet far from offering conditions, upon which 
a juſt or a ſafe Peace could be treated of. The 
? "Stazes ſent ſome, as far as to Maſtricht, to ſee 


what 
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3 what Powers, thoſe ſent from France, had brought” 1694. 
m with them; before they would grant them che SD nd 
ne Paſſports that they deſired: And when they ſaw 


ks how limited theſe were, the Negotiation was ſoon 

to at an end; or rather, it never began. When the 

he French faw this, they diſowned their having ſent” 

a- any on ſuch an errand; and pretended, that this- 

oy was only an artifice of the Confederates, to keep 

r- one another and their people in heart, by making 

as WW chem believe, that they had now only a ſmall rem- _ 

ir WW nant of the War before them, ſince the French 

ve had Inſtruments, every where at work, to ſolicit 

n. a Peace. ; 
he The King came to England i in the beginning of \ Sennen 
do November; and the Parliament was opened with e 
ad, ga calmer face, than had appeared in any Seſſion 
11 during this Reign. The Supplies that were de- 

ts, manded, the total amounting to five Millions, were 


"he all granted readily. An ill humour indeed ap- 
eat peared in ſome, who oppoled the Funds, that would 


"ne moſt eaſily and moſt certainly raiſe the money that 
{0- was given, upon this pretence, that ſuch 'Taxes 
„it would grow to be a general Exciſe; and that the 
m. more ealily money was raiſed, it would be the 
nad more eaſy to continue ſuch Duties to a longer pe- 
the riod, if not for ever: The truth was, the ſecret 
ell, Enemies of the Government propoſed ſuch Funds, 
ky as would be the heavieſt to the people, and would 
nor not fully anſwer what they were eſtimated at; 
dite that ſo the Nation might be uneaſy under that 
hey load, and that a conſtant Deficiency might bring 
| on ſuck a Debt, that the Government could nor 
of diſcharge, but muſt ſink under it. 
edy WW Wich the Supply Bills, as the price or bargain An Act 
de- for them, the Bill for frequent Parliaments went for fre. 


uld on: It enacted, that a new Parliament ſhould be quent 
nch called every chird year, and that the preſent Par- 
üch liament ſhould be diſſolved before the firſt of Ja- 
The mary 1695-6 and to this, the Royal Aſſent was 

ſec cg It was received with great Joy, many fan- 
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cying that all their other Laws and Liberties were 


nom the more ſecure, ſince this was paſſed into a 


The 

Queen's 
Admini- 
ſtration. 


Law. Time muſt tell what effects it will produce; 


whether it will put an end to the great Corruption, 
with which Elections were formerly managed, and 
to all thoſe other practices that accompany them. 
Men that intended to ſell their gwn Votes within 
doors, ſpared no coſt to buy the Votes of others 
in Elections: But now it was hoped we ſhould 
ſee a Golden Age, wherein the character men were 
in, and the reputation they had, would be the pre- 
vailing conſiderations in Elections: And by this 
means it was hoped, that our Conſtitution, in par- 
ticular that part of it which related to the Houſe 


of Commons, would again recover both its ſtrength 


and reputation; which was now very much ſunk: 
For Corruption was ſo generally ſpread, that it was 
believed every thing was carried by that method. 
But 1 am now coming towards the fatal period 
of this Book. The Queen continued ſtill to ſet a 
great Example to the whole Nation, which ſhined 
in all the Parts of it. She uſed all poſſible method; 
for reforming whatever was amiſs. She took La- 
dies off from that Idleneſs, which not only waſted 
their time, but expoſed them to many temptati- 
ons: She engaged many both to read and to work; 
She mene many hours a day herſelf, with her 
Ladies and her Maids of Honour working about 
her, while one read to them all. The Female 
art of the Court had been, in the former Reigns, 
1598 to much cenſure; and there was great cauſe 
it: But ſhe freed her Court ſo entirely from all 
ſuſpicion, that there was not ſo much as a colour 
for diſcourſes of that ſort. She did divide her 


Time ſo regularly, between her cloſet and buſineſs, 


ber work and diverſion, that every minute ſeem- 


ed to haye its proper employment: She expreſſed 
ſo deep a ſenſe of Religion, with ſo true a regard 
to it; She had ſuch right principles and juſt no- 
tions; and her deportment was ſo exact in every 
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Art of it, all being natural and unconſtrained, 


and animated with due life and cheerfulneſs; She 
conſidered every thing that was laid before her ſo 
carefully, and gave ſuch due encouragement to a 


freedom of Speech; She remembred every thing 
ſo exactly, obſerving at the ſame time the cloſeſt 
reſervedneſs, yet with an open air and frankneſs: 


She was ſo candid in all ſhe ſaid, and cautious in 
every promiſe ſne made; And notwithſtanding her 
| own great capacity, ſhe expreſſed ſuch a diſtruſt 


of her own thoughts, and was ſo. entirely reſigned 


| to the King's judgment, and ſo conſtantly deter- 


mined by it, that when 1 laid all theſe things to- 


| gether, which I had large opportunities to obſerve, 
it gave a very pleaſant proſpect, to ballance the 
| melancholy view, that aroſe from the ill poſture of 
| our affairs, in all other reſpects. It gave us a very 


particular joy, when we ſaw, that the perſon, whoie 
condition ſeemed to mark her out, as the Defender 


| and Perfecter of our Reformation, was ſuch in all 
reſpects in her publick Adminiſtration, as well as 


in her private deportment, that ſhe ſeemed well 


| fitted for accompliſhing that work, for which we 
| thought ſhe was born: But we ſoon ſaw rhis hope- 


ful view blaſted, and our expectations diſappoint- 


ed in the loſs of het. i 
It was preceded by that of Archbiſhop Tillot- 
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Archbi- 


en; who was taken ill of a fit of a dead Palſy in op Til- 
November „while he was in the Chapel at White- lotion's 


hall, on a Sunday, in the Worſhip of God: He 
felt it coming on him; but not thinking it decent 
to interrupt the Divine Service, he neglected it 
too long; till it fell ſo heavily on him, that all re- 
medies were ineffectual: And he died the fifth day 


after he was taken ill. His diſtemper did ſo op- 


Death. 


preſs him, and ſpeaking was ſo uneaſy to him, that 


tho! it ee by ſigns and other indications, 


| that his Underſtanding remained long clear, yet 


be was net able to expreſs. himſelf, ſo as to edity 
brhers. He ſeemed Hub irrene and calm; and in 
. | proken 
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1694. broken words he ſaid, He thanked God, he was 
quiet within, and had nothing then to do, but to 
wait for the Will of Heaven. I preached his Fu. 
neral Sermon, in which J gave a Character of him, 
which was ſo ſeverely true, that I perhaps kept 
too much within bounds, and ſaid leſs than he de- 
ſerved. Bur we had lived in ſuch friendſhip to- 
gether, that I thought jt was more decent, as it 
always is more fafe, to err on that hand. He was 
the man of the trueſt judgment, and beſt temper, 
I had ever known : He had a clear head, with a 
molt tender and compaſſionate heart: He was a 
faithful and zealous friend, but a gentle and ſoon 
conquered enemy: He was truly and ſerioufly re- 
ligious, but without affectation, bigotry, or ſu- 
rſtition : His notions of Morality were fine and 
ablime : His thread of Reaſoning was eaſy, clear, 
and folid : He was' not only the beſt Preacher of 
the age, but ſeemed to have brought Preaching to 
rfection: His Sermons were fo well heard and 
liked, and ſo much read, that all the Nation pro- 
. him as a Pattern, and ſtudied to copy after 
im: His parts remained with him clear and un- 
clouded; but the perpetual Slanders, and other ill 
uſage he had been followed with, for many years, 
moſt particularly ſince his advancement to that great 
poſt, gave him too much trouble, and too deep a 
concern: It could neither provoke him, nor fright 
him from his duty; but it affected his mind ſo much, 
that this was thought to have ſhortned his days. 
Sa=crof:'s Sancroft had died a year before, in the ſame poor 
Deith. and deſpicable manner, in which he had lived for 
ſome years: He died in a ſtate of Separation from 
the Church; and yet he had not the courage to 
own it in any publick declaration: For neither 


| | 
| 
| 


cerning it. His Death ought to have put an end 
1 to the Schiſm, that ſome were endeavouring to 
| raife ; upon this pretence, that a Parliamentary 
Deprivation was never to be allowed, as contrary 
I : 10 


living nor dying, did he . any thing con- 
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to the intrinſick Power of the Church; and there- 1694. 
fore they looked on Sancroft as the Archbiſhop www 
fill, and reckoned Tillotſon an Uſurper; and afl 
that joined with him were counted Schiſmaticks: 
they were willing to forget, as ſome of them did 
plainly condemn, the Deprivations made in the 
progreſs of the Reformation, more particularly, 
thoſe in the firſt Parliament of Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, and the Deprivations made by the Ack of 
Unitormity in the year 1662: But from thence, 
the Controverſy was carried up to the Fourth Cen- 
tury; and a great deal of angry reading was 
brought out on both ſides, to juſtify, or to con- 
' demn thoſe proceedings. But arguments will ne- 
ver have the better of intereſt and humour; yet 
now, even according to their own pretenſions, the 
Schiſm ought to have ceaſed; ſince he, on whoſe 
account it was ſet up, did never aſſert his right; 
and therefore that might have' been more juſtly 
conſtrued a tacit yielding it : But thoſe who have 
a mind to embroil Church or State, will never 


h, not have been all payed : So generous and chari- | 
table was he in a Poſt, out of which Sancroft had =: — 
5 MW raiſed a great Eftate, which he left to his Family: | 


r want a pretence, and no Arguments will beat them . 
* from it. 8 75 5 | 4 
U Both King and Queen were much affected with Tein ly 
85 Tillotſon's death: The Queen for many days ſuccecd- [ 
at ſpoke of him in the tendereſt manner, and not ed. | 
2 WW vithout tears. He died fo poor, that if the King | 

I had not forgiven his Firſt Fruits, his debts could | 


Ir Bur Tillotſon was rich in good works. His See | 
m was filled by Teniſon, Biſhop of Lincoln. Many = 
tO wiſhed that 'Stillingfleet might have ſucceeded, he | 
er being not only ſo eminently learned, but judged a 1 
n- man in all reſpects fit for the Poſt. The Queen | 
id WW was inclined to him; ſhe ſpoke with ſome earneſt- [| 
to neſs, oftner than once, to the Duke of Shrewſbury 1 
ry on that ſubject: She thought, he would fill that | 
ry WW Poſt with great dignity : She alfo preſſed the King ö | 
he 4 ns | | 


earneſtly 4 
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1694. £arneſtly for him: But as his ill health made him 


not capable of the ine that belonged to this 
Province; ſo the Whigs PL generally apprehend, 


that both his notions and his temper were too 
high; and all concurred to deſire Teniſon, who 
had a firmer health, with a more active temper; 
and was univerſally well liked, for having ſerved 
the Cure of St. Martin's, in the worſt time, with 
fo much courage and diſcretion; ſo that at this 


time he had many F riends, and no Enemies. 


The Small Pox raged this winter about Lon- 
498 ſome thouſands dying of them ; which gave 


us, great apprehenſions, with relation to che Queen; 
for ſhe had never had them. 


In concluſion, ſhe was taken ill, but the Next 


; day that ſeemed to go off: 1 hd the honour to be 


half an hour with her A9 2 : And ſhe com- 
plained then of nothing. The day following, ſhe 
went abroad; but her illneſs Aung ſo heavily 
on her, that ſhe could diſguiſe, it no longer: She 
ſhut her ſelf up long in her Cloſer that night, and 
-burnt many Papers, and put the reſt. in order 


After that, ſhe uſed ſome ſlight remedies, chink- 
ing it was only a tranſient indiſpoſition; But it er- 


creaſed upon her; and within two days after, the 


Small Pox appeared, and with very had Symptoms. 
1 will not enter into another's. Province, nor ſpeak 
of matters ſo much out of the way of my own Pro- 
feſſion: But the Phyſicians part was univerſally 
condemned, and her death was. imputed to the 
negligence or unſkilfulneſs of Pr. Ratcliffe; He 


was called for; and it appeared, but too evidently, 


that: his Hs Was 8 and was 
e ed on. Other Phyſicians were after- 


—_ called; but not till it way too late. The 
King Was ing: with this beyond expreſſion. He 


came, on the ſecond day af her illneſs, and paſſed 


the Bill for frequent nenn, 3: W hich. af he had 


not done that day, it is. very: probable he would ink 


er — *. The has after, he ** 
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into kis Cloſet, and gave a free vent to a moſt ten- 
der paſſion z he burſt out into tears; and eried out, 
that there was no hope of the Queen; and that, 
from being the happieſt, he was now going to be the 
miſerableff creature upon Earth. He ſaid, during 
the whole courſe of their Marriage, he had never 
known one fingle fault in her; there was a worth 
in her, that no body knew beſides himſelf : tho” he 
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added, that I might know as much of her as any 


other perſon did. Never was ſuch a face of uni- 


at this time: All people, men and women, young 


and old, could ſcarce refrain from Tears: On 


Chtiſtmas Day, the Small Pox ſunk fo entirely, 


and the Queen felt her ſelf ſo well upon it, chat it 
| was for a while concluded ſhe had the Meaſles, 
and that the danger was over. This hope was ill 
grounded, and of a ſhort continuance: For before 
night, all was ſadly changed. Id appeared, that 


the Small Pox were now ſo ſunk, that there was 


| no hope of raiſing; them. The new Archbiſhop 


attended on her; he performed all devotions, and 


| had much private diſcourſe with her: When the 
| deſperate condition ſhe was, in,” was evident be- 


1 


yond doubt; he told the King, He could not de 


| his duty faithfully, unleſs he acquainted her with 


the danger ſhe was in: The King approved of it, 
and ſaid, whatever effect it might have, he would 
not have her deceived in ſo important a matter. 
And, as the Archbiſhop was preparing the Queen, 
with ſome addreſs, not to ſurpriſe her too much 
with ſuch tidings, ſhe preſently apprehended his 
drift, but ſhewed no fear nor diſorder upon it. She 
ſaid,” the thanked God ſhe had always carried this 
in her mind, that nothing was to be left to the laſt 
hour; ſhe had nothing then to do, but to lock u 

to God, and ſubmit to his Will ; it went red 
indeed than ſubmiſſion; for ſhe ſeemed to deſire 
Death, rather than Life; and ſſie continued to the 


verſal Sorrow ſeen in a Court, or in a Town, as. 


laſt mindte of her life in that” culm and refigried 


1694. 
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ſtate. She had formerly wrote her mind, in many 


particulars, to the King: And ſhe gave order, to 
look: carefully for a ſmall Scrutoir that ſhe made 
uſe of, and to deliver it to the King: And, having 
diſpatched that, ſhe avoided the giving her ſelf or 
him the tenderneſs, which a final parting might 
have raiſed in them both. She was almoſt perpe- 


tally in Prayer. The day before ſhe died, the re. 


ceived the Sacrament, all the Biſhops who were 
attending, being admitted to receive it with her: 
We were, God knows, a ſorrewful Company; 
for we were loſing her, who was our chief hope 
and glory on Earth; She followed the whole Of- 


fie, repeating it after the Archbiſhop ; ſhe ap- 


And 
Death. 


prehended, not without ſome. concern, that ſhe 
ſhould not be able to ſwallow the Bread, yet it 
went down eaſily. When this was over, ſhe com- 
ſed her ſelf ſolemnly to die; ſhe ſlumbered 
metimes, but ſaid, ſne was not refreſned by it; 


and ſaid often, that nothing did her good but 
Prayer; ſhe tried once or twice to have ſaid ſome- 


what to the King, but was not able to go through 
with it. She ordered the Archbiihop to be reading 
io her ſuch paſſages of Scripture, as might fix her 
Attention, and raiſe her Devotion: Several Cor- 
dials were given, but all was ineffectual; ſhe lay 
ſilent for ſome hours: And ſome words that came 
from her, ſnewed her thoughts began to break: 
In concluſion, ſne died on the 28th of December, 
about One in the Morning, in the Thirty third 


year of her Age, and in the Sixth of her Reign. 


She was the moſt univerſally lamented Princeſs, 
and deſerved the beſt to be ſo, of any in our Age, 


or in our Hiſtory. Iwill add no more concern- 


ing her, in the way of a Character: I have ſaid a 
eat deal already in this work; and I wrote 2 
Book, as an Eſſay on her Character, in which ! 


have ſaid nothing, but that which I knew to be 
ſtrictly true, without the enlargement of Figure or 


Rhetvurick. The King's. affliftion for her Death 


Was 
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was as great as it was juſt it was greater than 1694. 
thoſe who knew him beſt, thought his temper ca 


pable of : He went beyond all bounds in it; 
during her Sickneſs, he was in an Agony, that 
amazed us all, fainting often, and breaking out 
into moſt violent Lamentations, when ſhe died, 
his Spirits ſunk ſo low, that there was great reaſon 
to apprehend, that he was following her; for ſome 
Weeks after, he was ſo little Maſter of himſelf, 
that he was nov capable of minding buſineſs, or of 


| ſeeing Company; He turned himſelf much to the 


Meditations. of Religion, and to ſecret Prayer; 
the Archbiſhop was often and long with him ; he 
entred upon ſolemn and ſerious reſolutions of be- 


coming, in all things, an exact and an exemplary 


Chriſtian. And now I am come to the Period of 
this Book, with a very melancholy Proſpect: But 
God has ordered ers ſince, beyond-all our ex- 


» 


pectations. 8 
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Of che Life and Reign of King 
WILLIAM III. OM 0 


HE Two Houſes of Parliament ſe: 
an Example, that was followed by 
the whole Nation, of making con- 
ſolatory and dutiful Addreſſes to 
the King. The Queen was buricd 
with the ordinary Ceremony, and 

| | with one piece of Magnificence 

that could never happen __ for both Houſes 

of Parliament went in Proceſſion before the Chariot 
1 that carried her Body to Weſtminſter Abbey; 
| where places were prepared for both Houſes, to it 
| in form, while the Archbiſhop preached the Fune- 

fl $rhon. This could never happen before, 
ſince the Sovereign's Death had always diſſolved 
our Parliaments. It is true, the Earl of Rocheſter 
tried, if he could have raiſed a doubt of the Lega- 
lity of this Parliament's continuance, ſince it was 
ſummoned by King William and Queen Mary; 
ſo upon her death, the writ, that ran in 1 

| | eeme 


'The Pro- 2 * 
ceeding in V9 

Parlia- | 
ment, 
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ſermed to die with her: This would have had fa- 
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tal Conſequences, if in that ſeaſon of the year, all N 


things muſt have ſtood ſtill, till a new Parliament 
could have been brought together: But the Act, 
that put the Adminiſtration entirely in the King, 
tho! the Queen had a ſhare in the dignity of So- 


vereign, made this cavil appear to be ſo ill ground- 


ed, that no body ſeconded ſo dangerous a ſug- 
geſtion. 


The Parliament went on with the buſineſs of the The ill 
Nation; in which the Earl of Rocheſter, and thar ſtate of 


Party, artfully ſtudied, - all that was poſſible, to 
embroil our affairs : The ftate of our Coin gave 
them too great a handle for it. We had two forts 
of Coin; The one was milled, and could not be 
practiſed on: But the other was not ſo, and was 
ſubject to clipping; and in a courſe of ſome years, 
the old money was every year ſo much diminiſhed, 


were as much enriched, as the Nation ſuffered by 


it: When it came to be generally obſerved, the 


King was adviſed to iſſue out a Proclamation, that 
no money ſhould paſs for the future, by the tale, 
but by the weight, which would put a prefent end 
to clipping. - But Seimour, being then in the 
Treaſury, oppoſed this; he adviſed rhe King to 


| look on, and kt that matter have its courſe: The 


Parliament would in due time take care of it; but 


the Circulation, while every one ſtudied to put out 


| of his hands all the bad money; and this would 


make all people the readier to bring their caſh inte 
the Exchequer; and ſo a Loan was more eaſily 
made,” The badneſs of the money began now to 
grow very viſible; it was plain, that no remedy 
Gn be provided for it, but by recoining all the 
ge af Bag land; and that could not be ſet 
55 in — end of a Seſſion. The Earls of Ro- 
cheſter and Nottingham At this very tra- 
Vor. III. 88 Wen 


the Coin. 


chat it at laſt grew to be leſs than the half of the 
intrinſick value. Thoſe who drove this Trade, 


in che mean while, the badneſs of money quickned = 
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1695. gically in the Houſe of Lords, where it was not 
WAY, poſlible to give the proper remedy ; it produced 


A Bill 


only an Act, with ſtricter clauſes and ſeverer pe- 
nalries againſt Clippers ; this had no other effect, 
but that it alarmed the Nation, and ſunk the value 


of our money in the Exchange; Guineas, which 


were equal in value to twenty one Shillings and 
Six pence in Silver, roſe to thirty Shillings, that 


is to ſay, thirty Shillings ſunk to twenty one Shil- 


lings and Sixpence. This publick diſgrace, put 
on our Coin, when the evil was not cured, was in 
effect a great point carried, by which there was an 
opportunity given to ſink the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and of the publick Funds; and it brought a 
diſcount of above 40 l. per Cent. upon Tallies. 

Another Bill was ſet on foot, which was long 


concern · purſued, and, in concluſion, carried by the To- 


ing Trials 
for Trea- 


ries: It was concerning Trials for Treaſon; and 
the deſign of it ſeemed to. be, to make men as fate 
in all treaſonable Conſpiracies and Practices, as was 
poſſible : Two Witneſſes were to concur to prove 
the fame. Fact, at the ſame time: Council in mat- 
ters of Fact, and Witneſſes upon Oath, were by it 
allowed to the Priſoners ;. they were to have a Co- 
py of the Indictment, and the Pannel in due time: 
All theſe things were in themſelves juſt and rea- 
ſonable: And if they had been moved by other 
men, and at another time, they would have met 
with little oppoſition : They were chiefly ſet on by 
Finch, the Earl of Nottingham's Brother, who 
had been concerned in the. hard proſecutions for 
Treaſons in the end of King Charles's Reign, and 
had then carried all Prerogative points very far; 
but was, during this Reign, in a conſtant oppoſiti- 
on to every thing, that was propoſed for the King's 
Service: He had a copious way of ſpeaking, with 
an appearance of Beauty and Eloquence to vulgar 
Hearers: But there was a ſuperficialneſs in moſt 
of his harangues, that made them ſeem tedious 
to better Judges; his Rhetorick was all mae, 
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given for this Bill, leads me to give an account off 
ſome Trials for Treaſon, during the laſt ſummer, 
which, for the relation they have to this matter, I 


have reſerved for this place. 


Lunt an Iriſnman, who was bold and poor, and Trials in 
of a mean underſtanding, had been often employed Lan- 


| to carry Letters and Meſſages between Ireland and ctire. | 


England, when King James was there. He was 
once taken up on ſuſpicion, but he was faithful to 
his Party, and would diſcover nothing; ſo he con- 
tinued after that to be truſted by them. But, be- 


| ing kept very poor, he grew weary of his low 


eſtate, and thought of gaining the rewards of a diſ 
covery. He fell into the hands of one Taaff, an 
Iriſh Prieſt, who had not only changed his Reli- 
gion, but had married in King James's time. 
Taaff came into the ſervice of the preſent Govern- 
ment, and had a ſmall mages He was long in 
purſuit of a diſcovery of the Impoſture in the Birth 
of the Prince of Wales, and was engaged with 
more ſucceſs in diſcovering the concealed Eſtates 
of the Prieſts, and the Religious Orders, in which 
ſome progreſs was made. Theſe ſeemed to be ſure 
evidences of the ſincerity of the man, at leaſt in 
his oppoſition to thofe, whom he had forſaken, 


| and whom he was provok ing in ſo ſenſible a man- 


ner. All this I mention, the more particularly, 
to ne how little that fort of men is to be depend- 
ed on; he poſſeſſed thoſe, to whom his other diſ- 


coveries gave him acceſs, of the importance of 


this Lunt, who was then come from St. Germains, 
and who could make great diſcoveries : So Lunt 
was examined by the Miniſters of State; and he 
gave them an account of ſome diſcourſes and de- 
ſigns againſt the King, and of an Inſurrection, 
that was to have broke out in the year 1692, when 
King James was deſigning to come over from Nor- 
mandy; for, he ſaid, he had carried at that time 
Commiſſions to the _ men of the party, both 
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in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. A Carrier had been 
employed to carry down great quantities of Arms 
to them: One of the Cheſts, in which they were 
put up, had broke in the carriage, ſo the Carrier 
jaw what was in them; and he depoſed, he had 


carried many of the ſame weight and ſize; the per- 


ſons concerned, finding the Carrier was true and 
ſecret, continued to employ him in that ſort of 
carriage for a great while. Lunt's ſtory ſeemed 
probable and-coherent in all its circumſtances : So 
orders were fent to ſeize on ſome perſons, and to 
ſearch, houſes for Arms. In one houſe they found 
Arms for a Troop of Horſe, built up within walls, 
very dexterouſly. - Taaff was all this while very 
zealous in fupporting Lunt's credit, and in aſſiſt- 
ing him in his diſcoveries; a folemn Trial of the 
Priſoners was ordered in Lancaſhire. When the ſet 
time drew near, Taaff ſent them word, that, if he 
ſhould be well-paid for it, he would bring them all 
off; it may be eaſily imagined: that they ſtuck at no- 
thing for ſuch a ſervice; he had got out of Lunt 
all his depoſitions, which he diſcloſed to them; 
ſo they had the advantage of being well prepared to 
meet, and overthrow his evidence in many circum- 
ſtances: And at the Trial, Taaff turned againſt 
him, and witneſſed many things againſt Lunt, 
that ſhook his credit. There was another Witneſs 
that ſupported Lunt's evidence; but he was ſo pro- 
fligate a man, that great and juſt objections lay 
againſt giving him any credit; but the Carrier's 
evidence was not ſhaken. Lunt, in the Trial, 
had named two Gentlemen wrong, miſtaking the 
one for the other: But he quickly corrected his 
miſtake; he had ſeen them but once, and they 
were both together; ſo he might miſtake their 
names: But he was ſure theſe were the two perſons, 
with whom he had thoſe treaſonable Negotiations. 


Taaff had engaged him in company in London, to 


whom he had talked very idly, like a man who re- 
fplved to make a fortune by ſwearing: And it 
ſeemed, by what he ſaid, that he had many diſco- 


veries 
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p veries yet in reſerve, which he intended to ſpread 1695. 

us among many, till he ſhould grow rich and con. 
X fiderable by it : This was ſworn againſt him. By 

. all theſe things, his Evidence was ſo blaſted, that 

d no credit was given to him. Four of the Judges 

5 were ſent down to try the Priſoners at Mancheſter, 

0 and at Cheſter; where they managed matters with 

Xt an impartial exactneſs. Any leaning that appear- 

d ed, was in favour of the Priſoners, according to a 


, Characteriſtick, that Judges had always pretended 
to, but had not of late deſerved fo well, as upon 
this occaſion, of being Council for the Priſoner. 
The evidence that was brought againſt Lunt, was 


\ afterwards found to be falſe : But it PRs then 
* with ſo good an appearance, that both the King's 
ie Council and the Jeans were ſatisfied with it; pt 
" , without calling for the reſt of the Evidence, 
1 the matter was let fall: And when the Judges 
| gave the Charge to the Jury, it was in favour of 
O- 


the Priſoners, ſo that they were acquitted, And 
nt the reſt of thoſe, who were ordered to be tried after 
0 them, were all diſcharged without trial. 
The whole Party triumphed upon this, as a 
* Victory; and complained both of the Miniſters of 
State and of the Judges: The matter was examin- 
Ny ed into, by both Houſes of Parliament; and it 
evidently appeared, that the proceeding had been. 
not only exactly according to Law, but that all 
ay reaſonable favour had been ſhewed the Prifoners: 
| So that both Houſes were fully fatisfied ; only tage 
17 Earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham hung on the 8 
1 matter long, and with great eagerneſs ; and in 
1 coneluſion, proteſted againſt the Toe by which 


0 the Lords juſtified theſe proceedings. This Exa- 

elf mination was brought on with much noiſe, to give | 

"wy the more ſtrength to the Bill of Treaſons: But te 
50 progreſs of the Examination turned ſo much againſt 

5 them, who had made this uſe of it, that it ap- 


peared there was no juſt occaſion given by that 
4 trial, to alter the Law. Yet the Commons paſſed 
"(© O 3 | "2" ne 
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1695. the Bill: But the Lords inſiſted on a clauſe, that 
all the Peers ſhould be ſummoned to the trial of a 
| Peer, that was charged with High Treaſon : The 
Commons would not agree to that; and ſo the Bill 
was 2 for this time. By the late trial, it had 
manifeſtly appeared, how little the Crown gained 
by one thing, which yet was thought an advan- 
tage; that the Witneſſes for the Priſoner were not 
upon Oath: Many things were upon this occaſion 
witneſſed in favour of the Priſoners, which were 
afterwards found to be notoriouſly falſe: And it 
is certain, that the terror of an Oath is a great 
reſtraint, and many, whom an Oath might aver- 
awe, would more freely allow themſelves the li- 
ny: of Lying, in behalf of a Priſoner, to ſave 

. ite. | ts og | 


* 


Com. When this deſign failed, another was ſet up 
plaints of Againſt the Bank, which began to have a flouriſh- 
the Bank, ing credit, and had ſupplied the King ſo regularly 
with money, and that upon ſuch reaſonable terms, 
that thoſe ho intended to make matters go heavi- 
ly, tried what could be done to ſnhake the credit 
of the Bank. But this attempt was rejected in 
both Houſes with indignation; It was very evi- 
dent, that publick Credit would ſignify little, if 
what was eſtabliſhed in one Seſſion of Parliament, 

might be fallen upon, and ſhaken in another. 
Enquiries | Towards the end of the Seſſion, complaints were 
into cor · made of ſome Military men, who did not pay their 
rupt prac · Quarters, pretending their own pay was in arrear: 
But it appearing, that they had been payed; and 
the matter being further examined into, it was 
found, that the ſuperior Officers had cheated 
the Subalterans, which excuſed their not paying 
their Quarters, Upon this, the enquiry was. car- 
ried further; and ſuch diſcoveries were made, that 
ſome Officers were broke upon it, while others pre- 
vented complaints, by ſatisfying thoſe whom they 
had oppreſſed, . It was found out, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treaſury had taken two hundred Gui- 
OE . eas, 
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lat neas, for procuring the Arrears due to a Regiment, 1695. 
a to be payed; whereupon he was ſent to the Tower 
he and turned out of his place. Many were the more 
ill ſharpned againſt him, becauſe it was believed that 
ad he, as well as Trevor the Speaker, were deeply 
ed concerned in corrupting the Members of the Houle 
N- of Commons : He had held his place both in King 
ot Charles and King James's time : And the ſhare he 
on had in the ſecret diftribution of money, had made 
re him a neceſſary man for thoſe methods. | 
it But the Houſe, being on this ſcent, carried the 
at matter ſtill further. In the former Seſſion of Par- 
r. liament, an Act had paſſed, creating a Fund for 
li the repayment of the Debt owing to the Orphans, : 
ve by the Chamber of London; and the Chamber had 
made Trevor a Preſent of a thouſand Guineas, for 
ip WS the Service he did them in that matter: This was 
h- entred in their Books; ſo that full proof was made 
ly WF of it. It was indeed believed, that a much greater 
55 Preſent had been made him in behalf of the Or- 
'- WW phans; but no proof of that appeared: Where- 
i as, what had been taken in fo publick a manner 
in could not be hid. This was objected to Trevor 
1 as Corruption, and a Breach of Truſt; and upon 
if it, he was expelled the Houſe: And Mr. Paul 
t, Foley was choſen Speaker in his room; who had 
got great credit by his Integrity, and his conſtant 
i complaining of the Adminiſtration. | | | 
ir WW One diſcovery made way for another : It was And into 
: found, that in the Books of the Eaſt- India Com- the Pre. 
d pany, there were Entries made of great Sums given, SY 
a5 for ſecret Services done the Company, that amount- Fag-jngia 
d ed to 170,000 Pounds: And it was generally be- Compa- 
g lieved, that the greateſt part of it had gone among = 
4 the Members of the Houſe of Commons. For | 
i the two preceding Winters, there had been at- 
1 tempts, eagerly purſued by ſome, for breaking 
y the Company, and either opening a free Trade to 
_ the Indies, or at leaſt, erecting a new Company: 
* But it was obſerved, that ſome of the hotteſt ſtick-/ 
53 Wal if 85 
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lers againſt the Company, did inſenſibly, not only 


fall off from that heat, but turned to ſerve the 


Company, as much as they had at firſt endeavour- 
ed to deſtroy it.  Seimour was among the chief of 
theſe: And it was ſaid, that he had 12000 Pounds of 


their money, under the colour of a Bargain for their 


Salt-petre. Great pains and art was uſed to ſtifle 


this Enquiry: Burt curioſity, envy, and ill-nature, 


as well-as virtue, will on ſuch occaſions always pre- 
vail, to ſet on enquiries.. Thoſe, who — 2 
nothing, defire to know who have had ſomething, 
while the guilty perſons dare not ſhew too great 
a concern in oppoſing diſcoveries. Sir Thomas 
Cook, a rich Merchant, who was governor of the 


Company, was examined concerning that great 
Sum given for Secret Service: But he refuſed ta 


anſwer. So a ſevere, Bill was brought in againſt 
him, in caſe he ſhould not, by a prefixed day, con- 
feſs how all that money had been diſpoſed of. 
When the Bill was ſent up to the Lords, and was 
like to paſs, he came in, and offered to make a 
full diſcovery, if he might be indemnified for all 


that he had done, cr that he might ſay in that mat- 
85 The Enemies of the Court hoped for great 


diſcoveries, that ſhould diſgrace both the Miniſters 
and the Favourites; But it appeared, that, where- 
as both King Charles and King James had oblig- 
ed the Company, to make them a yearly preſent 


gf 10000 Pounds, that the King had received this 
but once; and that, tho' the © L.A 
+ Preſent of gooco Pounds, if the King would grant 
them a new Charter, and conſent to an Act of Parlia- 
ment confirming it, the King had refuſed to hearken 
to it. There were indeed preſumptions, that the 


ompany offered a 


" 


Marquis of Caermarthen had taken a Preſent of 


3000 Guineas, which were ſent back to Sir Tho- 


mas Cook, the morning befare he was to make his 
giſcovery. The Lords appointed twelve of their 
Body to meet with twenty four of the Houſe of 
Commons, to examine into this matter ; But e 
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vere ſo ill kde vith the account that was-given 1695 
them, by the four perſons who had been entruſted 
with this Rs that Eh a particular Act, that paſ- 
{ed both Houſes, they were committed to the 
Tower of London, ti the end of the next Seſſion 
of Parliament, and reſtrained from diſpoſing of 
their Eſtates, real or perſonal. |. Theſe were pro- 
ceedings of an extraordinary nature, which could 
not be juſtified, but from the extraordinary ot 
ſion that was given for them. Some ſaid, this 
looked like the ſetting S UP a Court of Inquiſition, | 
when new Laws were made on purpoſe to diſcaver 
ſecret Tranſactions; and that no bounds could be 
ſet to ſuch a method of proceeding. Others ſaid, 
that when Entries were made of fuch Sums, ſecret- 
ly diſpoſed of, it was as juſt for a Parliament to 
force a confeſſion, as it was common in the courle 
of the Law to ſubpœna a man, to declare all his 
knowledge of any matter, how ſecretly ſoever it 
might have been CNET and what perſon ſoever 
| might have been concerned in it. The Lord Pre- 
| ſident felt, that he was deeply wounded with this 
1 For while the Act, againſt Cook, was, - 
paſſing 3 in the Houſe of Lords, he took occaſion 
m, with ſolemn proteſtations, that he him- 
ir was not at all concerned in that matter. But 
. all had broke out: One Firehraſs a Merchant, 
ed by the Eaſt- India Company, had treat- 
THI —.4 9 friend of the Marquis of Cgero 
RE wa $3 and for. the favour. that Lord vas to 
do. * in. Pr 15 them a new Charter, Bates 
vas to have gy five thouſand, Guireas, But 
2 2 19 was to be given ta all this: Bates 
he indeed received the money and that 
dec tn e , h e b 
take it : But, fince it was already paid in, he 
adviſed Bates to keep it to himGiC, tho' by the 1 


examination it appeared, t that Bates Was to have 
hve hundred Pounds for his own megotiating the 
War 4 9 — hs * 
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, £695. ed in to one of that Lord's Servants ; but he could 
ncaa not be come at. Upon this diſcovery, the Houſe 


of Commons voted an Impeachment for a miſde. 
meanour againſt the Lord Preſident : He, to pre- 


vent that, defired to be heard ſpeak to that Houſe 


pearing, the ſufpicion ſtill ſtuck on him. It was 


in his own Juſtification. When he was before 
them, he ſet out the ſervices that he had done the 


Nation, in terms: that were not thought very de- 


cent: He aſſumed the greateſt ſhare of the honour 
of the Revolution to himſelf : He expreſſed a great 


uneaſineſs, to be brought under ſo black an Impu- 


tation, from which he cleared himſelf as much a; 
words could do: In the end, he deſired a preſent 
Trial, Articles were upon that brought againſt 
him: He, in anfwer to theſe, denied his having 
received the money. But his Servant, whoſe teſti- 
mony only could have cleared that point, diſap- 


intended to hang up the matter to another Seſſion; 


but an Act of Grace came in the end of this, with 


an exception indeed as to Corruption: Yet this | 


whole diſcovery was let fall, and it was believed, 


too many of all ſides were concerned in it: For 


by a common conſent, it was never revived; and 
thus the Seſſion ende. 


e The firſt conſultation, after it was over, was 
about the concerning the Coin, what methods ſhould be taken 


Coin. 


to prevent further clipping, and for remedying ſo 


great an abuſe. Some propoſed the-recoining the 


money, with ſuch a raiſing of the value of the Spe- 
cies, as ſhould ballance the loſs upon the old money, 


that was to be called in. This took with ſo many, 


that it was not eaſy to correct an error, that muſt 
ave had very bad effects in the concluſion: For 

e only fixed ſtandard muſt be the intrinſick value 
of an Ounce of Silver: And it was a publick 
Robbery, that would very much prejudice our 


Trade, not to keep the value of our Species, near 
an equality with its weight and fineneſs in Silver, 


80, at the difference Decween che old and ne 
9 Is | money, 
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for the future: It was, that a Proclamation ſhould 
be prepared with ſuch ſecrecy, as to be publiſhed 


| was to be given, that this deficiency in e org 
up- 


the Princeſs in her Siſter's: place; but that was 


of K. WIILIAu III. „ 
money, could only be ſet right by the Houſe of 1695. 
Commons, in a Supply to be given for that end.. 
The Lord Keeper Somers did indeed propoſe that, 
which would have put an effectual ſtop to clipping 


over all England on the fame day, ordering money 
to paſs only by weight; but that, at the ſame time, 
during three or four days after the Proclamation, 
all perſons in every County, that had money, 
ſhould bring it in to be told and weighed ; and the 
difference was to be regiſtred, and the money to 
be ſealed up, to the end of the time given, and 
then to be reſtored to the owners; and an aſſurance 


ſnould be laid before the Parliament; to be 
plied another way, and to be allowed them in the 
following Taxes. But tho' the King liked this 
propoſition, yet all the reſt of the Council were 
againſt it. They faid, this would ſtop the circu- 
lation of money, and might occaſion tumults in 
the Markets. Thoſe, whoſe money was thus to be 
weighed, would not believe that the difference, be- 
tween the tale and the weight, would be allowed 
them, and ſo might grow mutinous: Therefore, 
they were for leaving this matter to the Conſide- 
ration of the next Parliament. So this propoſition 
was laid aſide; which would have ſaved the Na- 
tion above a million of money. For now, as all 
people believed, that the Parliament would receive 
the clipt money in its tale, clipping went on, and 
N more viſibly ſcandalous than ever it had 

P 8 „ + . ; | 3 | Vos | | 
There was indeed reaſon to apprehend tumults : Conſulta- 
For, now, after the Queen's death, the Jacobites tions 
began to think, that the Government had loſt the — 
half of its ſtrength, and that things could not'be ; 
kept quiet at home, when the King ſhould be be- 
yond Sea. Some pretended, they were for putting 


only 
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only a pretence, to which ſhe gave no ſort of en. 
couragement: King James lay at bottom. They 

fancied, an Invaſion in the King's abſence _—_ 
be an eaſy attempt, which would meet with little 
reſiſtance: So they ſent ſome over to France, in 


Aer one. Charnock, a F ellow of Magdalen 


ollege, who in King James' s time had turned Pa- 
BE and was a hot and active Agent among them : 

hey. undertook to bring a Body of 2000 Hork, 
to meet ſuch an Army as ſhould. be ſent over: 


But Charnock came back with a cold account, that 


nothing could be done at that time: Upon which 


Adeſign 
to aſſaſſi · 
nate the 


King. 


1 


it was thought neceſſary, to ſend. over a man of 
Quality, who ſhould preſs the matter with ſome 


more authority: So the Earl of Aileſbury was pre- 


vailed on to go. He was admitted to a ſecret 
converſation with the French King: And chis gave 
riſe to a Deſign, which was very near being exc- 
cuted the following Winter. 

But if Sir John Fenwick did not ſlander King 
James, they at chis time propoſed a ſhorter and 
.more. infallible way, by aſſaſſinating the King: 
For he ſaid, that ſome came over from France 
about this time, who aſſured their Party, and him- 
ſelf i in n that a Commiſſion was coming 

igned by King James, which they affirmed 

they had ſeen, warranting them to attack the 
King's Perſon. This, it is true, was not yet ar. 
rived: But ſome affirmed, they had ſeen it, and 
hat it was truſted to one, who was on his way 
ice Therefore, ſince the King was ſo near go- 
ing over.to Holland, that he would probably be 
gone before the Commiſſion could be in England; 
it was debated. ANY the Jacgbites, whether they 
.- ought not to take the firſt opportunity to execute 


5 oc 8 oy his Commiſſion, even cho they had it not in . 


Ver ie, if they would not promiſe to give over uh 


: It was reſolved to do it; and a e 


ſet for it; But, as Fenwick ſaid, he brake 


ſign; and ſent them word, that he would . 


W thoughts 


. 
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thoughts of it: And upon this reaſon, he believ- 1695. 

ed, he was not let into the ſecret the following 

winter. This his Lady told me from him, as an 

id article of merit to obtain his pardon: But he had 

. truſted their word very eaſily, it ſeems, ſince he | , 
gave the King no warning to be on his guard : And 'Þ 

the two witneſſes, whom he ſaid he could produce _ | 

to vouch this, were then under proſecution, and 

out-lawed : So that the proof was not at hand, and 

0 the warning had not been given, as it ought to have 

f been. But of all this, the Government knew no- 

0 thing, and ſuſpected nothing at this time. 

f Ihe King ſettled the Government of England A Go- 

a in ſeven Lords Juſtices, during his abſence : And vernment 


4 in this a great error was committed, which had ſom A FE: 
4 ill effects, and was like to have had worſe : The 3 

< Queen, when ſhe was dying, had received a kind 

4 Letter, from, and had ſent a reconciling Meſſage to 


the Princeſs ; and fo, that breach was made up. It 
is true, the Siſters did not meet: It was thought, 
: that might throw the Queen into too great a com- 
motion; ſo it was put off till it was too late: Yet 
the Princeſs came ſoon after to ſee the King; and 
there was after that an appearance of a good 'cor- 
reſpondence between them: But it was little more 
than an appearance. They lived ſtill in terms of 
civility, and in formal viſits. But the King did 
not bring her into any ſhare in buſineſs; nor did 
he order his Miniſters to wait on her, and give her 
any account of Affairs. And now, that he was to 
go beyond Sea, ſhe was not ſet at the head of the 
Councils, nor: was there any care taken/to oblige 
thoſe who were about her. This looked either like | i 
a jealouſy and diſtruſt, or a coldneſs towards her, | i 
which gave all che fecret Enemies of the Govern- _ 
ment a colour of complaint. They pretended zeal 
for the Princeſs, tho they came little to her; and 
they made it very viſible, on many occaſions, that 


* 


this was only à diſguiſe for worſe deſigns. © ©? 
Too great men had died in Scotland the fortnet Ihen f 
Winter, the Dukes of Hamilton and Queenſbury : ſome 


They Lords. 
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The firſt had more application, but the other had 
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They were Brothers in-law, and had been long great 


friends; but they became irreconcilable Enemies. 


the greater genius: They were incompatible with 
each other, and indeed with all other perſons ; for 
both loved to be abſolute; and to direct every thing. 
The Marquis of Halitax died in April this year: 
He had gone into all the meafures of the Tories; 
only he took care to preſerve himſelf from crimi- 
nal engagements :: He ſtudied to oppoſe every 
thing, and to embroil matters all he could: His 


ſpirit was reſtleſs, and he could nt bear to be out 
of buſineſs: His vivacity and judgment funk much 


in his laſt years, as well as his Reputation: He 


died of a Gangrene, occaſioned by a Rupture that 


he had long neglected: When he ſaw death ſo near 
him, and was warned that there was no hope, he 
ſhewed a great firmneſs of Mind, and a Calm that 
had much of true Philoſophy at leaſt: He profeſ- 
ſed himſelf a ſincere Chriſtian, and lamented the 
former parts of his Life, with ſolemn reſolutions 
of beeoming in all reſpects another man, if God 
ſhould raiſe him up. And fo, I hope, he died a 
better man than he lived. e "6 


TheLords The ſeven Lords Juſtices were, the Archbiſhop 


Juſtices. 


of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, 


the firſt Secretary of State, and the firſt Commiſ- 


ſioner of the Treaſury. They had no Character 


nor Rank, except when four of them were toge- 
ther: And they avoided aſſembling to that num- 


ber, except at the Council Board, where it was ne- 


ceſſary; and when they were together, they had 
the Regal Authority veſted in them. They were 
choſen by the Poſts they were in. So that no other 


perſon could think he was neglected -- the /prefe- 


rence: They were not envied for this Titular 


_ Greatneſs; ſince it was indeed only Titular z for 


they had no real Authority truſted with them. 


| | They took care to keep within bounds, and to do 


nothing, 
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t WW rothing, but in matters of courle, till they had the 169. 
J King's Orders, to which they adhered exactly: So www 
q that no complaints could be made of them, becauſe 
h WW they took nothing on them, and did only keep the 
= peace of the Kingdom, and . tranſmit and execute 
the King's Orders. The Summer went over quiet- 
ly at home; for tho the Jacobites ſhewed their 
3 diſpoſition on ſome occaſions, but moſt ſignally 
. on the Prince of Wales's Birth- day, yet they were 
y wiſer than to break out into any diſorder, when 
4 they had no hopes of aſſiſtance from France. | 
t About the end of May, the Armies were The Cam- 
. brought together in Flanders: The King drew his eke 
6 main Force towards the French Lines; and tge 
t Deſign. was formed to break thro', and to deſtroy 
r the French Flanders. Luxembourg died this Win- 
ter; ſo the Command of the French Armies was 
t divided between Villeroy and Bouflers: But the 
i former commanded the ſtronger Army. An At- 
. tempt was made on the Fort of Knock, in order to 
; forcing the Lines; and there was ſome action about 
it: Bur all on the ſudden, Namur was inveſted; 
and the King drew off the main part of his Army 
to beſiege that place, and left above 3œooo Men, 
under the Command of the Prince of Vaudemont, 
who was the beſt General he had; for Prince Wal- 
deck died above a year before this. With that 
Army, he was to cover Flanders and Brabant, while 
che King carried on the Siege. | 
As ſoon as Namur was inveſted, Bouflers threw The Siege 
himſelf into it, with many good Officers, and a of Namur. 
— Body of Dragoons : The Garriſon was 12000 
rong : A place ſo happily ſituated, ſo well forti- | 
fied, and ſo well furniſhed and commanded, made 1 
the attempt ſeem bold and doubtful! The dry 9 
; Seaſon put the King under another difficulty: The | | 
' Maeſe was ſo low, that there was not water enough 
| to bring up the Barks, loaden with Artillery and 
Ammunition, from Liege and Maſtricht; ſo that 
many days were loſt in bringing theſe over Land r | 


| 
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1595. if villeroy had followed the Kingeloſe, it is thought 
VO he muſt have quitted the deſign: But the French 


| Prefumed upon the ſtrength of the Place and Ga- 

riſon, and on our bring fo fo little practiſed in Siege, 
They thought, that Villeroy might make ſome con- 
ſiderable Conqueſt in Flanders, and when that was 
done, come in good time to raiſe the Siege. Prince 
Vaudemont managed his Army with faeh kill 


and conduct, that as he covered all the Places on 


which he thought the French had an eye, ſo he 
marched with that caution, that tho' Villeroy had 


above double his ſtrength, yet he could not force 
him to an ement, nor gain any advantage 
over him. The Military men that ſerved under 


him, magnified his conduct highly, and compar- 
ed it to any thing that Turenne, or the greateſt Ge- 
nerals of the Age had done. Once it was thought, 
he could not get off; but he marched under the 
Cannon of Ghent without any loſfs. In this Ville- 
roy's conduct was blamed, but without cauſe; for 
he had not overſeen his advantage, but had order- 


ed the Duke of Mayne, the French King's beloved 


Son; to make à motion with the Horſe, which he 
commanded; and probably, if that had been ſpee- 


8 duiy executed, it might have had ill effects on the 


Prince of Vaudemont: But che Duke de Mayne 
deſpiſed Villeroy, and made no haſte to obey his 
Orders 3 ſo the advantage was loſt, and the King 
of France put him under a flight diſgrace for it. 


pits Villeroy attackt Dixmuyde and Deinſe + The Gar- 
nmiſons were net indeed able to make a great re- 
ſiſtance; but they were ill commanded. If their 


Officers had been Maſters of a true judgment, or 


preſence of mind, they might at leaſt have got a 
fuvourable compoſition, and have ſaved the Gar- 


riſons, cho the Places were not tenable: Vet they 


were baſely delivered up, and about 000 men 
were made priſoners of war. And heteupon, tho' 


by a Cartel Au had been ſettled between the two | 
Angie, all. * were to be redeemed at a ſet 


price, 
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h price, and within a limited time; yet the French, t = 
1 


having now ſo many men in their hands, did, with- we. 


n- WI their perfidioulneſs ; for they broke it upon this N 
as occaſion, as they had often done at Sea; indeed, 

e s often as any advantages on their fide tempt- i 
Il! ed them to it. The Governors of thoſe places { 
n WM were at firſt believed to have betrayed their Truſt, | 
ne and fold the Garriſons, as well as the places to | 
ad the French: But they were tried afterwards ; and f 
ce it appeared, that it flowed from Cowardice, and 1 
ve WH want of Senſe; for which one of them ſuffered, 

er ind the other was broke with diſgrace.  _ | 

It Villeroy marched toward Bruſſels, and was fol- Bruſſels 
e- lowed By Prince Vaudemont, whoſe chief care was Ns bots 


1 < t 2 | ; oF» ded. 
I to order his motions ſo, that the French might 1 8 


he not get between him and the King's Camp at Na- 
le- mur. He apprehended, that Villeroy might bom- 


or bard Bruſſels, and would have hindred it, if the 

er- Town could have been wrought on to give him 2 

ed Wl the aſſiſtance that he deſired of them. Townſmenz 

he upon all ſuch occaſions, are more apt to conſider 

e- a preſent, tho* a ſmall expence, than a great, 

he tho! an imminent danger: So Prince Vaudemont 

ne could not pretend to cover them. The Electoreſs 

his of Bavaria was then in the Town: And tho? Ville- 

ng roy ſent a Compliment to her, yet he did not give 

it. her time to retire; but bombarded the place for | 

ir- two days, with ſo much fury, that a great part of | 

re the lower Town was burnt down.. The damage | 

was valued at ſome. Millions, and the Electoreſs | 
was ſo frighted, that ſhe miſcarried upon, it of a 7 
Boy. When this execution was done, Villeroy 
marched towards Namur: His Army was now 
lo much encreaſed, by Detachments brought from | 
the Rhine, and Troops drawn out of Garriſons; ] 
that it was ſaid to be 100,000 ſtrong. Both Ar- 1} 
mies on the Rhine were ſo equal in Pength, that | | 
they could only lie on a Defenſive ; neither ſide 7 | 
king ſtrong enough to undertake any thing. M. 4 
r — De — 
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1695. De L'Orge commanded the French, and the Prince 

Gon dof Baden the Imperialiſts : The former was ſink. 

ing as much in his health as in his credit; fo a great 
Body was ordered to march from him to Villeroy; 
and another Body equal to that, commanded by 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, came and joined the 


, Kin 8 Army. 5 N ; "I : ; 
Namur The Siege was carried on with great vigour: 
was taken. 


The errors, to which our want of practice expoſed 
us, were all corrected by the courage of our men: 
The Fortifications, both in ſtrength,” and in the 
extent of the out works, were Jouble to what they 
had been when the French took the place : Our 
men did not only ſucceed in every attack, but 


went much further. In the firſt great Sally, the 


French loft ſo many, both Officers and Soldiers, 
that after that, they kept within their Works, and 
gave us no diſturbance. Both the King and the 
Elector of Bavaria, went frequently into the 
Trenches; the Town held out one Month, and 
the Cittadel another. Upon Villeroy's approach, 
the King drew off all the Troops that could be 
Ipared from the Siege, and placed himſelf in his 
Way, with an Army of 60,000 men: But he wa 
ſo well poſted, that after Villeroy had looked or 
him for ſome days, he found it was not adviſable 
to attack him. Our Men wiſhed for a Battle, : 
that which would not only decide the fate of Na. 
mur, but of the whole War. The French gave it 
out, that they would put all to hazard, rather than 
ſuffer ſuch a diminution of their King's Glory, as 
the retaking that place ſeemed to be. But the Sig- 
nal of the Cittadel's treating, put an end to Ville. 
Toy's deſigns: Upon which, he apprehending that 


the King might then attack him, drew off with} 


much precipitation, that it looked liker a fligit 

„C e hs 

The Capitulation was ſoon ended and ſigned by 
Bouflers, who, as was ſaid, was the firſt Mareſchal 

of France that had ever delivered up a place: He 


„ * marched 
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marched out with 5009 men, ſo it appeared he had 1695. 
loſt 7000 during the Siege: And we loſt in it only www 


about the ſame number. This was reckoned one 
of the greateſt actions of the King's Life, and in- 
deed, one of the greateſt that is in the whole Hiſto- 
ry of War. It raiſed his Character much, both at 
home and abroad, and gave a great reputation to 
his Troops: The King had the entire Credit of 
the matter; his General Officers having a very 
{mall ſhare in it, being moſt of them men of low 
Genius, and little practiſed in things of that na- 
ture. Cohorn, the chief Engineer, ſignalized him- 
ſelf ſo eminently on this occaſion, that he was look- 
ed on as the greateſt Man of the Age; and out- 


did even Vauban, who had gone far beyond all 


thoſe, that went before him, in the conduct of Sieg- 
es: But it was confeſſed by all, that Cohorn had 
carried that Art to a much farther perfection dur- 
ing this Siege. The Subaltern Officers and Sol- 
diers gave hopes of a better race, that was grow - 


ing up, and ſupplied the errors and defe&ts'6t their 


ſuperior Officers. As the Garriſon marched out, 
the King ordered Bouflers to be ſtopt, in repriſal 
for the Garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deinſe. Bou- 
flers complained of this as a Breach of Articles, and 
the action ſeemed liable to cenſure. But many au- 
thorities and precedents were brought, both from 
Law and Hiſtory, ,to juſtify it: All obligations 
among Princes, both in Peace and War, muſt be 
judged to be reciprocal: So that he who breaks 
theſe firſt, ſets the other at liberty. At length, 


the French conſented to ſend back the Garriſons, 
purſuant to rhe Cartel: Bouflers was firſt ſet at 


liberty, and then theſe Garriſons were releaſed ac- 
cording to promiſe. 1 
The Officers were tried and proceeded againſt, 


by Councils of War, according to Martial Law: 


They were raiſed in the Army by ill methods, and 
maintained themſelves by worſe: Corruption had 


broke into the Army, and Oppreſſion and Injuſtice 
e eee e eee 1% Mop 
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vete much complained of: The King did not ap. 


—.— prove of thoſe practices; but he did not enquire 


after them, nor puniſii them with a due ſeverity: 

Nor did he make difference enough between thoſe 
who ſerved well, ſold nothing, and uſed their Sub. 

alterns kindly, and thoſe who ſet: every thing to 
fale, and oppreſſed all that were under them; and 
when things of that kind go unpuniſhed, they wil 
ſoon make a great progreſs. There was little more 


done, during the Campaign in Flanders; nor was 


Caſal was 
ſu· rene 


dred. 


there any Action upon the Rhine. 

In Italy, there was nothing done in the Field 
by force of Arms; but an affair of great conſe- 
quence was tranſacted, in a very myſterious manner: 
The Duke of Savoy, after a very long Blockade, 
undertook. the Siege of Caſal; but he was ſo il 


rovideꝗ for it, that no good account of it could | 


expected: The King had ſo little hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, that he was not eaſily prevailed on to conſent 
to the beſieging it: But either the French intended 


to gain the Pope and the Venetians, and in con- 


cluſion, that 3 himſelf, with this extraordi- 
nary conceſſion; or, ſince our Fleet was then be- 


fore Toulon, they judged it more neceſſary to keep | 


their Troops for the defence of their Coaſt and 


Fleet, than to ſend them to relieve Caſal; ſo Or- 


ders were ſent to the Governor to capitulate, in 


ſuch a numher of days, after the Trenches were 
opened: So that the Place was ſurrendred, tho' it 
was not at all ſtraitned. It was agreed, that it 
ſhould be reſtored t the Duke of Mantua, but ſo 


diſmantled, that it might give jealouſy to no ſide: 


Affairs at 
Sea. 


And the ſlighting the Fortifieations went on ſo 
flowly, that the whole Seaſon was ſpent in it, a 

Truce being granted all that while. Thus did the 
French give up Caſal, after they had been at a vaſt 


expence in tortifying it, and had made it one of 
the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. 


Our Fleet was all the Summer Maſter of the Me- 
diterrancan.s. The F rench were put into great diſ- 


N and ſeexied e apprehend a Deſcent; for 


Ruſſel 
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e before! Marſeilles and: Toulon oſtner 1695. 
than once: Contrary winds forced him out to Sea 


but with na loſs. He himſelf told me, he be: 
leved-norhing ;coutd be done there ; only the ho- 
our of commanding; the Sea, and-of ſhutting: the 
French within their Ports, gave a great reputation c 
dur affairs. In Catalonia, the French made no pro- 
greſs; they abandoned Palamos, and made Gi; 
ronne their Frontier. The Spaniards once pre- 
tended to beſiege Palamos, but they only pretend- 
edta do it: They deſired ſome men from Ruſſel, 


forthe:had Regimehtech Marines aun Board The 7 
fad they had begun the Siege, and were provided - 
with every thing that was neceſſary to carry it on, 


only! they wanted men; fo he ſent them ſome Bat- 


tallions; But whemthey came thither, they found 


not any one thing that was neceſſary to carry on 
z Siege,” not ſo muchas Spades, hot to mention 
Gund and Ammunition: So Ruſſel ſent for: his 
men back again. But the French of themſelves 


quitted the place; for as they found the charge of . 


the War im Catalonia was great, and tho? they met 
with a feeble oppoſition from the Spaniards, yet 
ſinde they faw they could not carry Barcelona, fo 
long as our Fleet lay! in thoſe Seas; they reſobved 
ta lay by, in expectation of a better occaſion. , Wi 
had another Fleet in our own-Channel, that was 


ordered to bombard the French Cbaſt; They did 


ſome execution upon St. Malos, and deſtroyed 
Grandville, that lay not far from it: They alſo 
attempted Dunkirk, but failed in the execution: 
Some Bombs were thron into Calais, but wich- 
out any great effect; ſo that the French did not 


ſuffer ſo much by the Bombardment, ay was ex ...». 
pected: The Country indeed was much al armed 


by it; they had many Troops diſperſed all along 
their Coaſt; ſo that it put their affairs in great 
diſorder, and we were every where Maſters at Sea. 
Another Squadron, commanded by the Marquis 


1 att] 


of: Caermarthen (whoſe: Ty ns created W 
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of Leeds, to colour the diſmiſſing him from bug. 
neſs, with an encreaſe of Title) lay off from the 
Illes of Scilly, to ſecure our Trade, and convoy 
our Merchants. He was an extravagant man, both 
in his Pleaſures and Humours : He was ſlow in 
going to Sea; and, when he was out, he fancied 


the French Fleet was coming up to him, which 


The Loſ 
ie> of our 


| Mer» 


Chants. 


e to be only a Fleet of Merchant Ships: 80 
he left h's ſtation, and retired into Milford Haven; 
by which means, that Squadron became uſeleſs, 

This proved fatal to our Trade; many of our 
Barbadoes Ships were taken by French Cruizers 
and Priyateers : Ivo rich Ships, coming from the 


Eaſt- Indies, were alſo taken 130 Leagues to the 
Weſtward, by a very fatal accident, or by ſome | 


treacherous advertiſement; for Cruizers ſeldom go 


ſo far into the Ocean: And to compleat the misfor- 


runes of the Eaſt - India Company, three other Ships, 
that were come near Gallway, on the Weſt of Ire. 


land, fell into the hands of ſame French Privateers: 


Thoſe five Ships were valued at a Million, fo here 


was great accaſion-of diſcontent: in the City: of 
London. They complained, that neither the Ad- 
miralry, nor the Government, took the care that 
was neceſſary for preſerving the Wealth of the Na. 


tion, A French Man of War, at the ſame time, 


fell upon our Factory on the Cc aſt af Guinea; he 
took the ſmall Fort we had there, and deſtroyed 


_ arr Theſe misfortunes were very ſenſible to the 
Nation, and did much abate the Joy, which ſo 


Affairs in 
Hungary. 


glorious a Campaign would otherwiſe have raiſed; 


and much matter was laid in for ill humour to 


work upon. Sy. 903.3673 Of 412977 165! | 
Ihe War went on in Hungary; the new Grand 
Signior came late into the Field; but as late as it 
was, the Imperialiſts were not ready to receive him: 


He tried to force his way into Franfilvania,: and 


took ſome weak and ill defended Forts, which he 


Moor after abandoned 1 Veterani, who was the moſt 


| bolovedof all che Emperor's Generals, Jay with z 
— i ſmall 


„„ © * PISS PY Ei „ 
l.. MI ſmall Army to defend the Entrance into Tranſilva- 1693. 
the nia; the Turks fell upon him, and overpowered WWW 
roy Nl bim with numbers; his Army was deftroyed, and 

oth Wl himſelf killed; but they fold their Lives dear: 

in The Turks loſt double their number, and their 

ied MW beſt Troops in the action; ſo that they had only 

ich the name and honour of a Victory; they were not 

80 able to proſecute it, nor to draw any advantage 

he from it. The ſtragglers of the defeated Army drew 

755 together, towards the Paſſes: But none purſued 

ohr them, and the Turks marched back to Adriano- 

we ple, with the Triumph of having made a glori- 

the ous Campaign. There were ſome ſlight Engage - 


the ments at Sea, between the Venetians and the | 

me Turks, in which the former pretended they had Tp 
9⁰ the advantage; but nothing followed upon them. | 

or. Thus affairs went on abroad during this Summer. 

ib There was a Parliament held in Scotland, where A parlia- 


8 the Marquis of Tweedale was the King's Com- ment io 
5 mimoner: Every thing that was aſked for the Scotland. 
* King's Supply, and for the ſubſiſtance of his 

501 Trogps,. was granted: The Maſſacre in Glencoe 

Ad. made ftill a great noiſe; and the King ſeemed too 


hat remiſs in inquiring into it. But when it was re. 
Na. preſented to him, that a Seſſion of Parliament could. 4 
ne; not be managed, without high motions and com- 


* e crying a matter, and that his Mini- 
ers could not oppoſe theſe, without ſeeming to 
the bring the guilt of that Blood, that was ſo perfidi- 
\ ſo WI ouſly ſhed, both on the King, and on themſelves :. 
ed; o prevent that, he ordered a Commilſjon to be. 
r to paſſed under the Great Seal, for a precognition in 
50 that matter, which is a practice in the Law of Scot- 
ind WI land, of examining into Crimes, before the Per-, 
it ſons concerned are brought upon their Trial, This 
m: was looked on as an artifice, to cover that tranſ- 
and action by a private enquiry; yet, when it was com- 
he plained of in Parliament, not without reflections 
oſt on the ſlackneſs in examining into it, the King's 
h Commiſoner rel them, that by the King's 
8 | P 4 Order, 
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1693, Order, the matter was then under examination, 
and that it ſhould be reported to the Parliament: 
The Enquiry. went on; and, in the rogrels of it, 

a new practice of the Earl of Braidalbin's was diſ- 
covered; for the Highlanders depoſed that, while 
he was treating with them, in order to their ſub- 
8 mitting to the King, he had aſſured them, that he 
| {till adhered to King James's Intereſt, and that he 
preſſed them to come into that Pacification, only 

to preſerve them for his ſervice, till a more favour- 

able opportunity. This, with ſeveral other trea- 
| 7 ſonable diſcourſes of his, being reported to the 
1 Parliament, he covered himſelf” with his pardon ; 
but theſe diſcourſes happened to be ſubſequent to 

it; ſo he was ſent a Priſoner to the Caſtle of Edin- 

burgh : He pretended, he had ſecret Orders from 

the King, to ſay any thing that would give him 

credit with them; which the King owned ſo far, 
that he ordered a new pardon to be paſt for pion 

wa a en Pare] came to be formed in this Seſſion, 
of very odd mixture; the High Preſbyterians, 
and the JabbBithe, Joined together to oppole every 
thing; yet it was not ſo ſtrong as to-cafry,the*Ma- 

C jority z but great heats aroſe among them. 
The Bul- The Report of the Maſlacre of Glencoe, was 
nels of made in full Parliament; By that it appeared, that 
Glencoe black defien was laid, not only to cut off the 
Sanin. © black deſign , not only tq cut off the 


POL. = 


* 


men of Glencoe, but a great many more Clans, 
reckoned to be in all above Six Thouſand perſons: 
| The whole was purſued in many Letters, that were 
writ with great earneſtneſs; and tho? the King's 
Orders carried nothing in them, that was in any 
ſort blameable, yet the Secretary of State's Letters 
went much further. So the Parliament juſtified 
the King's Inſtructions, but voted the execution in 
Glencoe, to have been a barbarous Maſfacre, and 
that it was puſhed on by the Secretary of State's 
Letters, beyond the King's Orders: Upon that, 
they voted an Addreſs to be made to the King, 
that he, and others congerned in that matter, 
* # 37 2:13 79 „ * 19110 micht 
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might. he proceeded agaigſt acgording to Law: 1695. . 
ms Was carried by à great Major 68 fs J 
In this Seſſion, an Act paſt, in avour of ſuch ; 
of, the, Epiſcopal. Clergy, as ſhauld enter into thoſe 
engagements ka the dung that were by Law re- 
1 d continue in their Benefi- 


that they ſhoul 
ces under. the King's Protection, without being 
fable to the power of the Preſbytery. This was 
carried with ſome addreſs, before the Preſpyterians 

g were aware of the conſequences NJ it; for it was. 

5 plainly that which they call Era laniſm.. A day, 

5 vas limited to the Clergy for taking the Oaths: 

| And by a very zealous and dextrous management. 

2 9 5 of the beſt of them were brought to, 

ö take th Haths to the Kings, ang ſa they came 

e he Procedtion promifed them by the A. 

| . Another Act paſſed, that has already produced An aa 

very tatal conſequences to that Kingdom, and may for a new { 
ye draw worls after it: The: Is d e | 

Halt India Trade, finding that the. Company, was,” ĩ 


| 4512 an e 

J like $9 be faygured by the Parliament, as well as, 

' "ppt Fe NIE JED Tr TY oe ;orher. methads, 

1 to, break in upon that Trade: hey entred into a 

1 * with ſome Me ingeothand; and they, 
$ had, in the former Seſſion, procured. an Act, chat 
; ee Letters Patents to all ſuch, as ſhould of- y 
& 19, ſet vp Wet Manufacture, or drive any IF 
. nen Trade, not yet practiſed by that Kingdom, 1 
; with an exemption for twenty ener. years from all 
e Taxes and Cuſtoms, and with all ſuch other Pri- 
's vileges,. as ſhoyld be found neceflary for/eftabliſh-. 
= '"g encouraging ſuch projects. But here was a 
neceſlity of procuring Letters Patents, which, they 
d WW Knew the credit, that the Eaſt-India Company had 
0 a Court, would certainly render ineffectual, , So. 
d they. were no in treaty for a. new. Act, . which 
"s ſhould free them from that difficulty. There was 
t, one Paterſon, 2 man, of no education, bur of great 
985 Notions Which, as was generally. ſaid. be had 
55 arngd f am the Fuccancers, with whom he had 
5910 | con- 
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1695. conſorted for ſome time. He had conſidered a 
place in Darien, where he thought a good Settle- 
ment migbt be made, with another over againſt it, 
in the South Sea; and by two Settlements there, 
he fancied a great Trade might be opened both for 
the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies; and that the Spaniards 
in the neighbourtood might be kept in great ſub- 
jection to them; fo he made the Merchants believe, 
that he had a great ſecret, which he did not think 
fit yet to diſcover, and reſerved to a fitter oppor- 
ranity 3. only he deſired, that the Weſt-Indies 
might be named in any new Act, that ſhould be 
offered to the Parliament: He made them in ge- 
nerat underſtand, that he knew of a Country, not 
oflefled by Spaniards, where there were rich 
Mines, and Gold in abundance. While theſe mat- 
_ © ©- ters were in treaty, the time of the King's giving 
tte Inſtructions to his Commiſſioner for the Parlia- 
ment came on; and it had been' a thing of courſe, 
to gire a general Inſtruction, to paſs all Bills for 
the encouragement of Trade. Johnſtoun told the 
King, that he heard there was 4 ſectet .manage- 
ment among the Merchants for an Act in Scotland, 
vader which the Eaſt-India Trade might be fer up; 
ſo he propoſed, and drew an Inſtruction, impow- 
ering the Commiſſioner to paſs any Bill, promiſing 
| Letters Patents for encouraging of Trade, yet li- 
mited, ſo that it ſhould not interfere with the 
Trade of England: When they went down to 
Scotland, the King's Commiſſioner either did not 
confider this, or had no regard to it; for he gave 
the Royal Aſſent to an Act, that gave the Under- 
takers, either of the Eaft-India” or Weſt-India 
Trade, all poſſible privileges, with exemption of 
twenty one years from all Impoſitions: And the 
Act directed Letters Patents to be paſſed under the 
Great Seal, without any further Warrant for them : 
When this was printed, it gave a great alarm in 
England, more-particularly to the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany ; for many of the Merchants of 5 
* olved 
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ſolyed to join Stock with the Scotch Company; 1695: 
and the exemption from all Duties gave a great wyw 
r 1 Bas yauget e 
In Ireland, the three Lords Juſtices did not Affairs in 
agree long together; the Lord Capel-ſtudied to Ireland. 
render himſelf popular, and eſpouſed the interefts 
of the Engliſh! againſt the Iriſh, without any nice 
regard to juſtice or equity: He was too eaſily fer 
on, by thoſe! who had their own end in it, to do 
every thing that gained him applauſe: The other 
two were men of ſevere tempers, and ſtudied to 
protect the Iriſh,) when they were oppreſt; nor did 
they try to make themſelves otherwiſe popular, 
than by a wiſe and juſt Adminiſtration: So Lord 
T Capel was highly magnified, and they were us 
ö much complained of, by all the Englith in Ireland. 
| Lord Capel did undertake: to manage a Parliament 
ſa, as to carry alli things, if he was made Lord 
Deputy, and had power given him to place and 
5 diſplace ſuch as he ſhould name. This was agreed 
5 to, and a Parliament was held there, after he had 
made ſeveral removes: In the beginning of che 


N | dbelſion; things went ſmoothly;, the ſupply that 
T was aſked, for the ſupport of that Government, 

f was granted; all the proceedings in King James's 

: Parliament were annulled, and the great Act of 


Settlement was confirmed and explained, as they 
; deſired: But this good temper was quickly loſt, 


ö by! the. heat of ſome, who had great credit with 
5 Lord Capel. Complaints were made of Sir Charles . 
ö Porter, the Lord Chancellor, who n | | 
' to:ſet-on foqt 4 Tory hamoiur in Ivelagli, whereas: | 
it was certainly the "intereſt of that Government, L 
b to have no other diviſſon among them, but that of 
1 Engliſh and Iriſn, and of Proteſtant and — 
: Lord: Capel's Party, moved in the Houſe of Com- 
i mons, that Porter ſhon}d' be impeached; but the 
: grounds, upon which this motion was made, ap- 
1 peared to be ſq frivolous, after the — 

| l | e hear 
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1693: heard by the Houſe of Commonsp iin his own Jufti? 
cation, that hel was voted-olearifrom-all-impu. 
tation, by a Majprity af tw to one; this fet the 
| Lord Deputy and the Lord Chancellor, With all 
| dme friends ob bdth;\at ib great a diſtance ſrom each 
| eher, chat it put a full ſtop, for ſome time, to 
| | alt buſineſs. Slot 13153 ABlugon 115 11 1 19 
Thus Factions were formed in all the King's Do- 
| minions; and he, being fomſo: much of the year 
| at a great diſtance from the ſdene, there was no 
| pains taken: ta. quiet theſe, and to check the ani- 
1 moſitics which. araſe out of chere The King ſtu. 
died only to ballance them, and ta keep up among 
the Parties, a jealouſy of ont another, that ſo he 
might oblige them all to depend more entirely on 
| = yam bis bofingem vide ere ha, 
Anew As ſoon as:ithe Campaign was over in Flanders, 
Parlia- the King intended to come over directly into Eng- 
ated land hut he was kept long bn the other: ſide by 
cCeontrary winds. The firſt point; that was under de- 
bete upon his arrival, was, whether: a new Parlia- 
5 ment ſhauld. be ſummoned, or the old one be 
brought together again, which-by: the: Law that 
was lately paſſed, might ſit till Lady-dayrto The 
happy: fate the: Nation was in, _ all. meh; ex- 
cept the Merchants, in a good! tempen; none 
could be ſure, v ſhould bt indo good a ſtate next 
year ; ſo that, nqw probably Elections would fall 
ment 3 a Parliament, that ſaw it ſelf in its laſt 
Seflion, might affect to be froward; the Members, 
| 8 ſuch a behaviqur, hoping to recommend them - 
ves to the next Election; beſides, if the ſame 
Parliament had heen continued, probably the En · 
quiries into Corruption wauld have been carrled 
on, which: might divert them from more preſſing 
affairs, and kihdle greater heats ; all which might 
be more decently dropt by a new Parliament, than 
rat That 
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that the King's own inclinations led him, to hive 1693. 
continued the Parliament yet one Seſſion longer 
for he reckoned, he was ſure of the major Vote in 
it. Thus this Parliament was brought to a Con- 
cluſion, and a new one was ſummoned. 
The King made a progreſs to the North; an 
ſtaid ſome days at the Earl of Sunderland's, which 
was the firſt publick mark of the high favour he 
was in. The King ſtudied to conſtrain himſelf to a 
little more openneſs and affability, than was natu- 
ral to him: But his cold and dry way had too deep 
2 root, not to return too oft upon him; the Jaco- 
bites were ſo decried, that few of them were elect- 
ed; but many of the ſourer fort of Whigs, who 
were much alienated from the King, were choſen': 
Generally, they were men of Eſtates, but many 
were young, hot, and without experience. Foley 
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ö pas again choſen Speaker; the demand of the Sup- 3 

| ply was ſtill very high, and there was a great ar- 

; rear of Deficiencies 3 all was readily granted, and 

. lodged on Funds, that ſeemed to be very probable. 

f The ſtate of the Coin was confidered, and there The ſtate | 
| were great and long Debates about the proper re- of the 9 
4 medies: The motion of raifing the money above _ l; 
0 its intrinſick value, was ſtill much preſſed; man 2 it 
4 apprehended this matter could not be cured, with- 4 
out caſting us into great diſorders: Our money | i 
t they thought would not paſs, and ſo the Markets it 
I would not be furniſhed ; and it is certain, that if l 
+ there had been ill humours then ſtitring in the Na- 1 
1 tion, this might have caſt us into great Convulſi- 

Dy ons. But none happened, to the difappointment 

* of our Enemies, who had their eyes and hopes long 

10 fixed on the effects this might produce. All came 

A in the end to a wiſe and happy reſolution of R. 

0 coining all tie Specie of England, in mill'd mo- 

18 ney; all the old money was ordered to be brought 

bt in, in publick Payments, or Loans to the Exche- 

22 quer, and that by degrees; firſt the half Crown 

. pieces, and the reſt of the money by aà longer day ; 
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money of a bad Allay, as well as clipt money, 
was to be received; tho this was thought an ill 


precedent, and that it gave too much encourage- 


ment to falſe Coining yet it was judged neceſſary 
upon this occaſion; and it gave a preſent calm to 
2 ferment, that was then working all England 
over. Twelve hundred thouſand Pounds was 
given, to ſupply the deficiency of the bad and clipt 
money. So this matter was happily ſettled, and 
was put in a way to be effectually remedied, and 
it was executed with an order and a juſtice, with 
à quiet and an exactneſs, beyond all mens expecta- 


tion. So that we were freed from a great and threat- 


An Act of 
Trials in 


Caſes of 


Treaſon. 


ning miſchief, without any of thoſe effects, that 
were generally apprehended from it. 

The Bill of Trials in Caſes of Treaſon, was 
again brought into the Houſe of Commons, and 
paſſed there; when it came up to the Lords, they 
added the Clauſe, for ſummoning all the Peers to 
the Trial of a Peer, which was not eaſily carried; 


for thoſe, who wiſhed well to the Bill, looked on 


this as a device to. loſe it, as no doubt it was; 


and therefore they oppoſed it; but, contrary to 


the hopes of the Court, the Commons were ſo de- 


tous of the Bill, that when it came down to them, 


Act; con 
cerning 
EleQions 
to Parlia- 
ment. 


they agreed to the Clauſe, and ſo the Bill paſſed, 
and had the Royal Aﬀent.  : + | 

A ſevere Bill was brought in, for voiding all the 
Elections of Parliament Men, where the Elected 
had been at any expence in meat, drink, or mo- 
ney, to procure Votes: It was very ſtrictly penned; 
but time muſt ſhew, whether any evaſions can be 
found out to avoid it: Certainly, if it has the de- 
ſired effect, it would prove one of the beſt Laws 
that ever was made in England; for abuſes in 
Elections were grown to moſt intolerable exceſſes, 
which threatned even the ruin of the Nation. 
Agaother Act paſſed againſt unlawful and double 
Returns; for perſons had been often returned, 


plainly contrary to the Vote of the Majority ; and 
em 1 1 3 
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Burroughs, where there was a conteſt, between 
the ſele& number of the Corporation, and the 
whole Populace, both ſides had obtained favour- 
able deciſions, as that ſide prevailed, on which the 
perſon elected happened to be; ſo both Elections 
were returned, and the Houſe judged the matter. 
But by this Act, all Returns were ordered to be 
made, according to the laſt determination of the 
Houſe of Commons: Theſe were thought good 
Securities for future Parliaments; it had been ha 
py for the Nation, if the firſt of theſe had proved 
as effectual, as the laſt was. | | 
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Great Complaints were made in both Houſes of Com- 
the Act for the Scotch Eaſt-India Company, and plaiate of 


Addrefles were made to the King, ſetting forth the 
Inconveniencies that were like to ariſe from thence 
to England : The King anſwered, that he had been 
ill ſerved in Scotland; but he hoped Remedies 
ſhould be found, to prevent the ill conſequences, 
that they apprehended from the Act: And ſoon 
after this, he turned out both the Secretaries of 


the Scotch 


Act. 


State, and the Marquis of Tweedale: And great 
Changes were made in the whole Miniſtry of that 


Kingdom, both high and low. No Enquiry Was 
made, nor proceedings ordered, concerning the 
buſineſs of Glencoe ; 1o that furniſhed. the Libel- 
lers with ſome colours, in aſperſing the Kipg, as 


| if he muſt have been willing to ſuffer it to be exe- 


cuted, ſince he ſeemed ſo unwilling to let it be pu- 

r 5 
But when it was underſtood in Scotland, that 

the King had diſowned the Act for the Eaſt- India 


Company, from which it was expected that great 


Riches ſhould flow into that Kingdom, it is not 
eaſy to conceive how great, and how general an 
Jacobites ſaw what a Game it was like to PIE 
in their hands; they played it with great ſkill, 

to the advantage of their cauſe, in a courſe of ma- 


$cotland 
much {et 
on {up- 


dorting te 


21 2 0 was ſpread over the whole Kingdom; 
the 


= 


ny years; and continue to manage it to this day: 


There 
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469; There was 4 great deal of noiſe made of the Scotch 
en boch Houſes of Parliament in England by 
ſome, who ſeemed to have no other defign in that, 
but to heightef our diſtrackions, by the apprehen- 
fiohs that they expreſſed, The Scotch Nation 
fancied nothing but Mountains of Gold; and the 
credit of the deſign roſe ſo high, that'Subfcripti- 
ons were made, and advances of money Wie ole 
ed, beyond what any believed the Wealth of that 
Kingdom could have furniſhed. Paterſon came to 
have ſuch credit among them, that the deſign of 
the Eaſt India Trade, how promifing foever, was 
.., Wholly laid aſide; and they reſolved to employ all 
their wealth, in the ſettling a Colony, with a Port 
And Fortifications in Darien, which was long kept 
a ſecret, and was only truſted to a ſele& number, 
empowered by this new Company, who. aflumed 
do themlelves the name of the African Company, 
tho” they never meddled with any concern in that 
part of the World : The unhappy progreſs of this 

affair will appear in its proper time. 

A motion The Lofles of the Merchants gave great advan- 
fora tages to thoſe, who complained of the Adminiſ- 
om tration; the conduct, with relation to our Trade, 
Was repreſented as at beſt a neglect of the Nation, 
and of its Proſperity : Some, with a more ſpiteful 
malice, ſaid, it was deſigned, that we ſhould ſuffer 


in our Trade, that the Dutch might carry it from 


us: And how extravagant ſoever this might ſeem, 

it was often repeated by ſome men of virulent tem- 
pers. And in the end, when all. the errors, with 

-- relation to the protection of our Trade, were ſet 
but, and much aggravated, a motion was made 
to create, by Act of Parliament, a Council of 
This was oppoſed by thoſe,” who looked on it, 

as à change of our Conſtitution, in a very eſſential 
point: The Executive part of the Government was 


_ Wholly in the King: So that the appointing any 
Council, by Act of Parliament, began a Prece- 


dent 
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While the Tories ſeemed zealous. for publick Li- 
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dent of their breaking in upon the execution of the 
Law, in which, it could not be eaſy to ſee how far 
they might be carried; it was indeed offered, that 
this Council ſhould be much limited as to its Pow- 
ers ; yet many apprehended, that if the Parlia- 
ment named the perſons, how low ſoever their 
powers might be at firſt, they would be enlarged 
every Seſſion; and from being a Council to look 
into ws pl of Trade, they would be next em- 
powered to appoint Convoys and Cruizers ; this in 
time; might draw in the whole Admiralty, and 
that part of the Revenue or Supply, that was ap- 
propriated to the Navy; ſo that a King would 
ſoon grow to be a Duke of Venice ; and indeed 
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thoſe, who ſer this on moſt zealouſly, did not de- 


ny that they deſigned to graft many things upon it. 
The King was ſo ſenſible of the ill effects this 
would have, that he ordered his Miniſters to op- 


poſe it, as much as poſſibly they could: The Earl 


of Sunderland, to the wonder of many, declared 
for it, as all that depended on him promoted it: 
He was afraid of the violence of the Republican 
Party, and would not venture on provoking them; 
the Miniſters were much offended with him, for 


taking this method to recommend himſelf at their 


coſt ; the King himſelf took it ill, and he told me, 
if he went on, driving it as he did, that he muſt 
break with him; he imputed it to his Fear for the 
unhappy ſteps he had made in King James's time, 


which gave his Enemies ſo many handles and co- 


lours for attacking him, that he would venture on 
nothing, that might provoke them. Here was a 
Debate, plainly in a point of Prerogative, how far 


the Government ſhould continue on its antient 


bottom of Monarchy, as to the Executive part; 


of how far it ſhould turn to a Commonwealth; 
and yet by an odd reverſe, the Whigs, who were 


now moſt employed; argued for the Prerogative, 
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1695. berty : So powerfully does intereſt biaſs men of all 
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ons This was going on, and probably would have | 
3 paſt in both Houſes, when the diſcovery of a Con- | 


ed, ſpiracy turned mens thoughts quite another way; {MW 
So that all angry motions were let fall, and the 
Seſſion came to a very happy concluſion, with 
greater advantages to the King, than could have 
been otherwiſe expected. We were all this Win- 
ter alarmed, from many different quarters, with 
the inſolent diſcourſes of the Jacobites, who ſeem- 
ed fo well aſſured of a ſudden Revolution, which 
was to be both quick and entire, that at Chriſtmas 
they ſaid, it would be brought about, within fix 
weeks. The French Fleet, which we had fo long 
ſhut up within Toulon, was now fitting out, and 
was ordered to come round to Breſt; our Fleet, 
that lay at Cadiz, was not ſtrong enough to fight 
them, when they ſhould paſs the Streights ; Ruſſe 
had come home, with many of the great Ships, 
and had left only a Squadron there ; but a great 
Fleet was ordered to go thither ; it was ready to i 
have failed in December; but was kept in our 
Ports by contrary Winds, till February; this was 
then thought a great unhappineſs ; but we found 
«afterwards, that our preſervation was chiefly ow- 
ing to it; aud it was ſo extraordinary a thing, to 
ſee the wind fixed at South Weſt during the whole 
Winter, that few could reſiſt the obſerving a ſignal 
Providence of God in it. We were all this while 
in great pain for Rook, who commanded the 
Squadron that lay at Cadiz,; and was like to ſuffer 
for want of the Proviſions and Stores, which this 
Fleet was to carry him, beſides the addition of 
ſtrength this would bring him, in cafe the Toulon | 
Squadron ſhould come about; we were only ap- 
Prehenſive of danger from that Squadron; for we 
thought, that we could be in none at home, till 
that Fleet was brought about; the advertiſements 
came from many places, that ſome very 1 
| thing 
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year; but they both talked and wrote now with 
more than ordinary aſſurance. The King had 
been ſo accuſtomed to alarms and reports of this 
kind; that he had now ſo little regard to them, 
as ſcarce to be willing to hearken to thoſe, - who 
brought him ſuch advertiſements: He was ſo 
much ſet on preparing for the next Campaign, 
that all other things were little conſidered by him. 


But in the beginning of February, one Captain Of affafli- 
Fiſher came ro the Earl of Portland, and in-gene- King" the 


ral told him, there was a deſign to aſſaſſinate the 
King; but he would not, or could not then name 
any of the perſons, who were concerned in it; he 
never appeared more, for he had aſſurances given 
him, that he ſhould not be made ule of as a wit- 
neſs; few days after that, one Pendergraſs, an 
Iriſk Officer, came to the Earl of Portland, and 
diſcovered all that he knew of the matter; he free- 
ly told him his own name ; but would not name 
any of the Conſpirators; La Rue, a Frenchman, 
came alſo to Brigadier Leviſon, and diſcovered to 
him all that he knew; theſe two (Pendergraſs and 


La Rue) were brought to the King apart, not 


knowing of one another's diſcovery : They gave 
an account of two Plots then on foot, the one for 


aſſaſſinating the King, and the other for invading - 
the Kingdom. The King was not eaſily brought 


to give credit to this, till a variety of circum- 
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thing was ready to break out: It is true, the Ja- 1695. 
cobites fed their Party with ſuch: ſtories every 


ſtances, in which the Diſcoveries did agree, con- 


vinced him of the truth of the whole delign. _ 
It has been already told, in how many Projects 


King James was engaged, for aſſaſſinating the 


King; but all theſe had failed; ſo now one was 
laid, that gave better hopes, and lock'd liker a 
Military action, than a foul murder: Sir George 
Berkeley, a Scotchman, received a Commiſſion 
from King James, to go and attack the Prince of 


Orange, in his Winter Quarters: Charnock, Sir 
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1695. William Perkins, Captain Porter, and La Rue, 
ww were the men to whoſe conduct the matter was 
truſted; the Duke of Berwick came over, and had 

ſome diſcourſe with them about the method of ex- 
ecuting it: Forty Perſons were thought neceſſary 

for the attempt; they intended to watch the King, 

as he ſhould go out to hunt, or come back from 

it in his Coach; ſome of them were to engage the 
Guards, while others ſhould attack the King, and 
either carry him off a Priſoner, or, in caſe of any 
reſiſtance, kill him. This ſoft manner was pro- 
Poled, to draw Military men to act in it, as a war- 

like Exploit: Porter and Knightly went and view 

ed the Grounds, and the way thro' which the 

King paſt, as he went between Kenſington and 
Richmond Park, where he uſed to hunt commonly 

on Saturdays; and they pitched on two places, 
where they thought they might well execute the 
deſign. King James ſent over ſome of his Guards 

to aſſiſt in it; he ſpoke himſelf to one Harris to go 

over, and to obey ſuch; Orders as he ſhould re. 

ceive from Berkeley; he ordered money to be 
given him, and told him, that, if he was forced 

to ſtay long at Calais, the Preſident there would 

have orders to furniſh him. | rs 


* 1 „„ „ 
1696. When the Duke of Berwick had laid the matte: 
A To well here; that he thought it could not miſcar- 
And to in- ry, he went back to France, and met King James 
an at St. Denis, who was come ſo far on his way from 
ingdom. paris: He ſtopt there, and after a long Conlerence 
With the Duke of Berwick, he ſent him firſt to his 
5 Queen at St. Germains, and then to the King o 
France, and he himſelf called for a Notary, and 
© paſſed ſome Act: But it was not known to what 
effect. When that was done, he purſued his jour 
ney to Calais, to ſet himſelf at the head of an Ar. 
my of about 20000 men, that were drawn out of 
the Garriſons, which lay near that Frontier. Theſe 
being full in that ſeaſon, an Army was in a ny 
; ; 2 a , fe 
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few days brought together, without any previous 1696. 


e, warning or noiſe. There came every Winter a wy > 
a | coating Fleet, from all the Sea- ports of France to | 
0 Dunkirk, with all the proviſions for a Campaign; 

K andi it was given out, that the French intended an 

5 early one this year. So that this coaſting Fleet 

g. was ordered to be there by the end of January; 

Rv thus here were Tranſport Ships, as well as an Ar- 

* my, brought together in a very filent manner; 

a 


there was allo a ſmall Fleet of Cruizers, and ſome 
ny Men of War ready to convoy them over ; many 
Regiments were embarked, and King James was 


15 waiting at Calais, for ſome tidings of that, on which 
W- he chiefly depended ; for upon the firſt notice of the 
bf ſucceſs of the Aſſaſſination, he was reſolved to have 
n 


ſet ſail: So near was the matter brought to a Cri- 
ily ſis, when it broke out by the diſcovery, made by 
the perſons above named. La Rue told all parti- 


the culars, with the greateſt frankneſs, and named all 
ao the perſons that they had intended to engage in the 
8⁰ execution of it; for ſeveral Lifts were among 
. them, and thoſe who concerted the matter, had 
be thoſe Liſts given them; and took it for granted, 
cec that every man named in thoſe Liſts was engaged; 
uld ſince they were perſons on whom they depended, 

as knowing their inclinations, and believing that 
| they would readily enter into the Project: tho? it 
Gees had not been, at that time, propoſed to many of 
a them, as it appeared afterwards. The deſign was 
er laid, to ſtrike the Blow on the 15th of February, 
Fu ina Lane that turns down from Turnham-Green _ 
** to Brentford; and the Conſpirators were to be 
pu ſcattered about the Green, in Taverns and Ale- 


o WW lioules, and to be brought together, upon a ſignal 

given. They were caſt into ſeveral parties, and 

an Aid de Camp was aſſigned to every one of them, 

por both to bring them together, and to give the 

Whole the air of a Military action: Pendergraſs 

bwned very freely to the King, that he was en- | 
paged in intereſt againſt him, as he was of a Reli- 
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1696. gion contrary to his: He ſaid, he would have no 
wy Reward for his diſcovery ; but he hated a baſe 
action; and the point of Honour was the only 
motive that prevailed on him ; He owned, that he 
was deſired to aſſiſt in the ſeizing on him, and he 
named the perſon that was fixed on to ſhoot him; 
he abhorred the whole thing, and immediately came 


to reveal it. His ſtory did in all particulars agree 


with La Rue's: For ſome time he ſtood on it, as 

a point of Honour, to name no perſon ; but upon 

allurance given him, that he ſhould not be brought 

as a witneis againſt them, he named all he knew, 

1he King ordered the Coaches and Guards to be 

made ready next morning, being the 15th of Fe: 

bruary, and a Saturday, his uſual day of hunting; 

but fome accident was pretended to cover his not 

going abroad that day: The Conſpirators conti- 

nued to meet together, not doubting but that they 

ſhould have occaſion to execute their deſign the next 

Saturday: They had ſome always about Kenſing- 

ron, who came and went continually, and brought 

them an account of every thing that paſt there: 

On Saturday, the 22d of February, they put them- 

ſelves in a readineſs, and were going out to take 

the Poſts aſſigned them; but were ſurpriſed, when 

they had notice that the King's Hunting was put 

off a ſecond time; they apprehended they might 

be diſcovered: Yer as none were ſeized, they ſoon 
quieted themſelves, 18 1 5 

any of Next night, a great mapy of them were taken 

the Con- in their beds: And the day following, the whole 

ipirators diſcovery was laid before the Privy Council. At 

ſeired or, he lame time, Advices were ſent to the King from 

Flanders, that the French Army was marching to 

Dunkirk, on deſign ta invade England. And now, 

by a very happy Providence, tho' hitherto a ver) 

unacceptable ane, we had a great Fleet at Spithead 


ready to fail And we had another Fleet, deſigned 


for the Summer's ſervice in our own Seas, quite 
ready, tho" net yet manned, Many brave Sea- 
| © MP meg; 
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0 men, ſeeing the Nation was in ſuch viſible danger, 1696. 
4 came out of their lurking holes, in which they were 
ly hiding themſelves from the Preſs, and offered their | 

ne Service: And all 8 ſhewed ſo much zeal, that 

* in three days, Ruſſel, who was ſent to command, 

lt ſtood over to the Coalt of France, with a Fleet of 

nc above fifty Men of War, The French were amaz- 

_ ed at this; and upon it, their Ships drew ſo near 


their Coaſts, that he durſt not follow them in ſuch 
| ſhallow Water, but was contented with breaking 
their Deſign, and driving them into their Har- 

bours. King James ſtayed for ſome weeks there. 

But, as the French ſaid, his malignant Star ſtill 
blaſted every project that was formed for his 

The Court of France was much out of counte- The de- 
nance with this diſappointment ;/ for that King had 1 
ordered his delign of invading England, to be broken. 
communicated to all the Courts, in which he had 
Miniſters : And they ſpoke of it with ſuch an air 
| of aſſurance, as gave violent preſumptions, that 

the King of France knew of the Conſpiracy againſt 

the King's Perſon,” and depended upon it; for in- 

deed, without that, the Deſign was impracticable, 
conſidering how great a Fleet we had at Spithead : 

Nor could any Men of common ſenſe have enter- 

tained a thought of it, but with a view of the Con- 

fuſion, into which the intended Aſſaſſination muſt 
have caſt: us. They went on in England, ſeizing 


Len the Conſpirators; and a Proclamation was iſſued 
ole out, for apprehending thoſe that ablconded, with 
At a promiſe of a thouſand Pound Reward, to ſuch as 


5 ſhould ſeize on any of them, and the offer of a 
150 Pardon to every Conſpirator, that ſhould ſeize on 
»w, any of the reſt: This ſer all people at work, and 
ery in a few weeks moſt of them were apprehended; 
ed WM only Berkeley was not found, who had brought 
ned che Commiſſion from King James, tho' great ſearch 
ea · 42 Commiſſion was fully proved afterwards, in the | 
en n Q 4 | . Trials . ki 


- r 
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1696. Trials of the Conſpirators, by the evidence of thoſe 
pk Mey! who had ſeen and read it all written in King 


James's awn hand (ſuch a Paper being tod impor- 


tant to be truſted to any to copy) yer much pains 


was taken to have found the very perſon WhO was 


intruſted with it: The Commiſſion itſelf would 


have been a valuable Jonny and ſuch an Oxiginal 
as was not to be found any Where. 

The Military Men would not engage on other 
terms: They thought, by the Laws of War, they 
were bound to obey all Orders that run in a Nlili- 
tary Stile, and no other; and ſo they imagined 
that their part in it was as innocent, as the going 
on any deſperate pop during a Campaign. Many 
of them repined at the Service, and wiſnhed that it 
had not been put on them; but, being command. 
ed, they fancied that they were liable to no Blame 


nor Infamy, but ought to be treated as Priſoners 


of War. 


Porter diſ- Among thoſe who were hs Poker af Pen- 


covered 


all, 


Herizraſs were brought in. Porter had been a vi- 
tious man, engaged in many ill chings; and was 
very forward and furious in all their Conſultations. 
der Lord Cutts, who, as Captain of the Guards, 
preſent when the King examined Pendergraſs, 

dar dd nat know his name, when he ſaw him 
brought i in, preſſed him to own himſelf, and the 
ſervice that he had already done; but he claimed 
the promiſe of not being forced to be a Wirnels, 
and would fay nothing; | Porter was a man of plea: 
ure, who loved not the hardſhips of a Priſon, and 
mueh leſs the ſolemnities of an Exccutinazolo he 
cconfeſſe@ all: And then Pendergraſs, who had his 
= ys e him, freely confeſſed likewife. He 
Porter was che an who had truſted him 

He could not be an Iaſtrument to deſtroy him; 
er he lay under no obligatigns to any others among 


hem. Portet had been in the management of the 
Whole matter; ſo he gave a very copibous account 
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ſk appeared, that Pendergraſs had been but a very 1696. 
8 e days among them, and had ſeen very few of 
boy rw and that he came and diſcovered the Con- 
piracy, the next day after it was opened to him. 
Men by theſe Examinations the matter was Both 
d dear and undeniable, the King communicated it, ones of 
al, in Speech t both Houſes of Parliament: They ment enter 
| immediately made Addreſſes of Congr atulation, into a vo- 
er . with aflurances of adhering to him againſt all his \untary 
ey Enemies, and in particular, againſt King James ; Bloc 
li and after that, Motions were made in both Houſes 
ed for an Aſſociation, wherein, they. ſhould own him 
oo es their Rightful and Lawful King, and promile 
faithiully to adhere to him againſt King James, 
it WWF and the pretended. Prince of Wales; engaging at 
d. the lame time to maintain the Act of Succeſſion, 
me and to revenge his Death on all ho ſhould be con- 
ers cerned in it. This was much oppoſed in both 
Houſes, chiefly by Seimour and Finch in the Houſe 
en- of, Commons, and the Earl of Nottingham in the 
vis Houle of, Lords. They went chiefly upon this, 
vas WH that © Rightful and Lawful“ were words that had 
ns, been laid aſide in the beginning of this Reign; 
de, WW thatahey imported one that was King by Deſcent, 
55 and ſo could not belong to the preſent King. They 
im ſad, the Crown and the Prerogatives of it were 
the WF Veſted in him, and therefore they would obey, him, 
0 — be faithful to him, tho! they could not ac- 
nowledge him their Rightful and Lawful King. 
ea WM Ereat exceptions were alſo taken to the word Re- 
and WH Vage, as not of an Evangelical lound : But that 
he word was ſo explained, that theſe were ſoon clear- 
his f d, Revenge was to be meant in à legal ſenſe, ei- 
He ber: in the nene of Juſtice at home, or of 
m. War abroad; And the ſame word had been uſed 1 
mz #hat Afſeciation, into which the Nation: entered, 
ng hen it was apprehended that Queen: Elizabeth's 
che . Lie was in danger, by the practices of the Queen 
pf 7 . After, a warm Debare, it was carried in 


o it both ouſes,, that an Aſſociation ſhould be laid P 


* 
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1695. the Table, and that it might be ſigned by all ſuch, 
wv as were willing of their own accord to ſign it; only 
with this difference, that inſtead of the words 
Rightful and Lawful King,” the Lords put theſe thi 
words, That King William hath the Right by Law 


| 

to the Crown of theſe Realms, and that neither . 

King James, nor the pretended Prince of Wales, L 

nor any other perſon, has any Right whatſoever an 

to the ſame. This was done to ſatisfy thoſe, who it 

faid, they could not come up to the words © Right- Cl 

| ful and Lawful:“ And the Earl of Rocheſter offer- Ba 
: ing theſe words, they were thought to anſwer the . 
ends of the Aſſociation, and ſo were agreed to. i 

This was ſigned by both Houſes, excepting only . „. 

Fourſcore in the Houſe of Commons, and Fifteen j4 

in the Houſe of Lords. The Aſſociation was car- th 

_ ried from the Houſes of Parliament over all Eng- va 

land, and was ſigned by all ſorts of people, a very he 

few only excepted. The Biſhops alſo drew a Form it 

for the Clergy, according to that ſigned by the de 

Houſe of Lords, with ſome ſmall variation, which pe 

was ſo univerſally ſigned, that not above an hun- th 

dred all England over refuſed it. | ſu 


; 


Soon after this, a Bill was brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, declaring all men incapable a 
of publick Truſt, or to ſerve in Parliament, who ke 
did not ſign the Aſſociation. This paſt with no K 
conſiderable oppoſition; for thoſe who had ſigned pt 


it of their own accord, were not unwilling to have ſe; 
it made general; and ſuch as had refuſed it when ar 
It was voluntary, were reſolved to fign it, as:foon be 


as the Law ſhould be made for it. And at the fo 
fame time, an Order paſt in Council, for review- C 
ing all the Commiſſions in England, and for turn- in 
ing out of them all thoſe who had not ſigned the w. 
Aſſociation, while it was voluntary; ſince this be 
Jeemed to be ſuch a declaration of their Principles B 
and Affections, that it was not thought reaſonable MW 
that ſuch perſons ſhould be any longer either Juſti- ta 
bes of Peace, or Deputy Lieutenants. # 


4 
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The Seſſion of Parliament was ſoon brought to 16 
a concluſion. They created one Fund, upon which 


two Millions and an half were to be raiſed, which * 


the beſt judges did apprehend was neither juſt nor In 


prudent. - A new. Bank was propoſed, called the Bark. 


Land Bank, becauſe the Securities were to be upon 
Land: This was the main difference between it 
and the Bank of England: And by reaſon of this, 
u was pretended, that it was not contrary to a 
Clauſe in the Act for that Bank, that no other 
Bank ſhould be ſet up in oppoſition to it. There 


yas, a ſer of Undertakers, who engaged that it 


ſhould prove effectual, for the Money for which it 
was given; This was chiefly managed by Foley, 
Harley, and the Tories: It was much laboured by 
the Earl of Sunderland; and the King was pre- 
vailed on to conſent to it, or rather to deſire it, tho? 
he was then told by many, of what ill conſequence 
it would prove to his affairs. The Earl of Sun- 
derland's exeuſe for himſelf, when the Error P: 


peared afterwards but too evidently, was, that he 


thought it would engage the Tories in intereft to 
ſupport the Government. | g 


After moſt of the Conſpirators were taken, and 


all Examinations were over, ſome of them were 
brought to their Trials. Charnock, King, and Charnock 


Keys, were begun with: The Deſign was fully 
proved againſt them. Charnock.ſhewed great pre- 
ſence of mind, with temper and good judgment, 
and made as good a defence as the matter could 
bear; But the proof was ſo full, that they were all 
found guilty, . Endeavours were uſed to perſuade 
Charnock to confeſs all he knew; for he had been 
in all their Plots from the beginning. His Brother 
was employed to deal with him, and he ſeemed to 
be once in ſuſpence: But the next time that his 
Brother came to him, he told him, He could not 
ſave his own Life without doing that, which would 
take away the Lives of ſo many, that he did not 
think his own Life worth jt. This ſhewed a 4 
8 e 
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neſs of mind that had been very valuable, if it had 
been better directed. Thus this matter was under- 


; TX nd at the time, But many years after this, the 
Lord Somers gave me a different account of it. 


b Charnock, 4 he told me, ſent an Offer to the 


King 


not AC- 


1 by 


em 


King, of a 


ull diſcovery of all their conſultations 
and deſigns; and deſired no pardon, but only that 
he might live in ſome ealy. priſon; and if he 
was found to prevaricate, in an part of his diſco- 
very, he would look for the execution of the Sen. 
tence, But the King apprehended, that ſo many 


perſons would be found concerned, and thereby be | 


rendred deſperate, that the was afraid to have ſuch 


2 Scene opened, and would not accept of this of. 


fer. At his death, Charnock delivered a paper, 
in which he confeſſed, he Was engaged in a delign 
to attack the Prince of Orange 8 Guards: But he 
thought himſelf bound to clear King James, from 
having given any Commiſſion to affaſfinare him. 


King's $ Paper, who ſuffered With him, was to the 


ſame purpoſe; and they both took pains to clear 
al choſe of their Religion, ſrom any acceſſion to 

King expreſſed a ſenſe of the Unlawfulneſs of 
= but ee emed 150 fa- 


4 *% #%\ 


The? way 8 5 Felde and King ien t to vin. 


James was 5 King James, did 2 {; en the imp Duta- 


tion more Fn 2 © They” did not deny, tha he 


ſent oy STE omrnſfion! "to 5 þ — Prince 
5 Oran lich, as Pot er F755 ed,” — 
f been denied by 


bees 
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Conſpirators agreed in it, and denied that King 
12715 had given a Commiſſion. to aſſaſſinate the 
rince of Orange. This was an odious word, 
and perhaps no p*rſon was ever fo wicked, as to or- 
der ſuch a thing, in fo crude a manner: But the 
{ending a Commilſon to attack the King's Perſon, 
was the ſame thing upon the matter; and Was all 
that the witneſſes had depoſed.” Therefore their 
not denying this, in the terms in which the Wit⸗ 
neſſes ſwore it, did plainly imply a Confeſſion chat 
Bur ſeme, who Radu mind to Uective 
themſelves or others, laid hold on this, and mate 
great uſe of it, that dying men had acquitted King 
James of the Afafſination. Such flight 'colouts 
will ſerve, When people are engaged before-hand 
to believe as their affections lead them. 


Sir John Friend, and Sir William Perkins, were Friend 
tried next. The firſt of theſe had rifen from mean v4 P 8 
beginnings to great credit, and much wealth: He and d 
was employed by King James, and had all 'this ed. 


while ſtuck firm to his intereſts : His Purſe was 
more conſidered than his head, and was open on 
all occaſions, as, the Party applied to him. While 
Parker was formerly in the Tower, upon Informa- 
tion of an. Aſſaſſination of the King deſigned by 
him, he furniſhed the money that corrupted his 
Keepers, and helped him to make his eſcape out 


of the Tower : He knew of the Aſſaſſination, tho“ 


he was hot to be an Actor in it: But he Rad a 
Commiſſion for raiſing a Regiment for King James, 
and he had entertained and payed the Officers who 
were to ſerve under him: He had alſo joined with 
thoſe who had ſent over Chatnock, in May 16g5, 
with the Meſſage to King James, mentioned in the 
account of the former year: It appearing now, that 


they had then delired an Invaſion with Fo Fobt, 


and 1000 fork: and had prbitiiſed to Join "theſe 


with 2000 Horſe upon their landing. In this, the 


\ 


viven a Commiſſion for Afſaſſination : And it ſeemt 1 590. 
great weight was laid on this Word; for all the WW 


Earl 
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Earl of Aileſbury, the Lord Mont zOmery, Son to 
the Marqueſs of Powys, and Sir 5 


| ; © John Fenwick, 
were allo concerned: Upon alt this evidence, 


Friend was condemned, and the Earl of Aileſbury 


was committed Priſoner to the Tower. Perkins 


was a Gentleman of Eſtate, who had gone violent: 
1y into the Paſſions and Intereſts of the Court, in 
King Charles's time: He was one of the ſix Clerks 


in Chancery, and took all Oaths to the Govern- 


ment, rather than Joſe his Place: He did not only 


conſent to the deſign of Afaſſination, but under- 


took to bring five men, who ſhould aſſiſt in it; 
and he had brought up Horſes for that Service, 
from the Country; but had not named the Per- 
ſons; ſo this lay yet in his own breaſt. He him. 


ſelf was not to have acted in it, for he likewiſe had 
2 Commiſſion for a Regiment; and therefore, was 


to reſerve himſelf for that Service: He had alſo 


provided a ſtock of Arms, which were hid under 
- Ground, and were now diſcovered: Upon this 
Evidence, he was condemned. Great endeavour; 
were uſed, both with Friend and him, to confeſs 


all they knew: Friend was more ſullen, as he knew 


leſs; for he was only applied to and truſted, when 
they needed his money. Perkins fluctuated more: 
He confeſſed the whole thing for which he wa 
condemned; but would not name the five perfons 
. whom he was to have ſent in to aſſiſt in the Afal- 
. fination : He ſaid, he had engaged them in it, { 
he could not think of ſaving his own Life by de- 


— 


ſtroying theirs : He confeſſed, he had ſeen King 
N Commiſſion; the words differed a little 


from thoſe which Porter had told; but Porter did 


not ſwear that he ſaw it himſelf; he only related 


What Charnock had told him concerning it; yet 


{5 


Perkins faid, they were to the ſame effect: He be- 
lie ved, it was all writ with King James's own hand, 
he had ſeen his writing often, and was confident 


it was writ by him: He owned, that he had raifed 


* 
41834 


and maintained a Regiment; but he thought b. 


could 


| tion, with an impoſition of Hands, in the view 
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could not ſwear againſt his Officers, ſince he him- 1696. 
ſelf had drawn him into the Service; and he af 
firmed that he knew nothing of the other Regi- 
ments. He ſent for the Biſhop; of Ely, to whom 
he repeated all theſe particulars, as the Biſhop | 
himſelf told me: He ſeemed much troubled with 


| 2 ſenſe of his former Life, which had been very 


irregular. The Houſe of Commons ſent ſome to 
examine him; but he gave them ſo little ſatisfac- 
tion, that they left him to the courſe of the Law: 
His tenderneſs, in not accuſing thoſe whom he 
had drawn in, was ſo generous, that this alone 
ſerved to create ſome regard for a man, who had 
deen long under a very bad Character. In the be- 
ginning of April, Friend and he were executed 
A very unuſual inſtance of the boldneſs of the 
Jacobites appeared upon that occaſion: Theſe two 
had not changed their Religion, but ſtill called 
themſelves Proteſtants; ſo three of the Nonjuring 
Clergymen waited on them to Tyburn, two of 


them had been oft with Friend, and one of them 


wich Perkins: And all the three, at the place of They bad 


Execution, joined to give them Publick Abſolu- _—_— 


as new as it was wicked; ſince theſe perſons died, 
owning the ill Deſigns they had been engaged in, 

and expreſſing no ſort of Repentance for them. 

So theſe Clergymen, in this ſolemn Abſolution, 

made an open Declaration of their allowing and 
juſtifying theſe perſons, in all they had heen con- 
cerned in : Two of theſe were taken, and! cenſured 

for this in the King's Bench, the third made his 
o N 5 IR | 
Three other Conſpirators, Rookwood, Lowick, Other 
and Cranborn, were tried next. By this time, the Conipia- 


of all the People; a ſtrain of impudence, that was them. 


new. Act for Trials in ſuch caſes began to take vort tried 


place, ſo theſe held long; for their Council ſtuck 3 
upon every thing. But the Evidence was now 


More 


tion given 
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1696. more "copious ;* For three bther Witneſſes came 
n; the Government being ſo gentle as to pardon 
even the Conſpirators who confeſſed their guitt, 
and were willing to be Witneſſes agalnſt others, 
The two firſt ere Papiſts, they expreſſed their dil. 
like of the Deſign but inſiſted on this, that a 
Military Men, they were bound to obey all Mili. 
tary Orders; and they thought, that the King, 
who knew the Laws of War, ought to have a re. 
gard to this, and eto forgive them. Cranborn call. 
<d himſelf a Proteſtant, but was more ſullen than 
the Other two; to ſuch a degree of fury and per. 
verſeneſs had the Jacobites wrought up their Party, 
Knightly was tried next: He confeſſed all, and 
upon that, tho' he was condemned, he had a Re- 
Prie ve, and was afterwards pardoned. Theſe were 
all the Trials and Executions: that even this black 
Conſpiracy drew” from the G Vernment; for the 
King's Inclinations were ſo mesciful, that he ſeem- 
ed uneaſy even under theſe Acts of neceilary 

| — d aid bir mtr i 
Cook Cock was brought next upon his Trial, on ac. 
tried for count of the intended Invaſion; for he was not 
pvaſion. Charged with the Afſaſſination : His Trial was con. 
ſidered as introductory to the Earl of Aileſbury's; 
for the Evidence was the ſame as to both. Porter 
and Goodman were two Witneſſes againſt him: 
They had been with him at a meeting, in a Tz 
vern in Leadenhall Street, where Charnock received 
Anſtructions to go to France, with the Meffage tor- 
>mierly mentioned: All that was brought againft 


x 


this was, that tlie Maſter of the FPavern, and two 


of his Servants ſwore, that they remembred we! 

When that Company was at the Tavern, for they 

| were often coming into the Room where they at, 
both at Ainner time, and after it; and that the) 
ia not Goodman there; nay, they were poſſtive, 
( tthat he Was not there. On the other hand, Porter 
+... , depoſed; that Goodman was not with them at din- 
ner; but that he came to that Houſe after dinner, 


and 


ro of K. WII I IAM III. 24 
and ſent him in a note; upon which he, with the 1696. 
conſent of the Company, went out and brought: 
him in: And then it was certain, that the Ser- 
vants of the Houſe were not in that conſtant at- 
tendance ; nor could they be believed in a negative, 
againſt poſitive evidence to the contrary. Their 
credit was not ſuch, but that it might be well ſup- 
poſed, that, for the intereſt of their hodſe, they 
might be induced to make ſtretches. The Evi- 
dence was believed, and Cook was found guilty, and 
condemned: He obtained many ſhort Reprieves, 
upon aſſurances that he would tell all he knew: 
But it Wwas viſible he did not deal ſincerely; his 
puniſnment ended in a Baniſnment. Sir John Fen- 
wick was taken not long after, going over to 
France, and was ordered to prepare for his Trial: 

Upon which, he ſeemed willing to diſcover all he 
knew: And in this he went off and on, for he had 
no mind to die, and hoped to ſave himſelf by ſome 
practite or other. Several days were ſet for his Tri- 
| al} ant he procured new delays, by making ſome 
| new. diſcoveries. At laſt, when he ſaw that ſlight 

and general ones would not ſerve his turn, he ſent 

for the Duke of Devonſhire, and wrote a Paper as 
| | diſcovery, which he gave him to be ſent) to the 
m: King; and that Duke, affirming” to the Lords 
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Ta. Juſtices, that it was not fit that Paper ſhould be 
ved ſeen by any before the King ſaw it, the matter was 
for. ſuffered to reſt for this time. % 
ink The Summer went over, both in Flanders and TheCam- 
o on che Rhine, without any action: All the Funds 8 
wel given for this year's Service proved defective, but ey 

| 1 SN y car- 
m that of the Land Bank failed totally; and the cre- ried on. 

A, 


dit of the Bank of England was much ſhaken. 
they About five Millions of clipt money was brought 

into the Exchequer ; and the loſs that the Nation 
| ſuffered, by the recoining of the money, amounted 
to two Millions, and two Hundred Thouſand 
pounds. The Coinage was carried on with all 
poſſible haſte; about eighty thouſand” pounds was 
ary Vol. III. R coined 
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coined every Week : Yet ſtill this was ſlow, and the 
new money was generally kept up; ſo that, for ſe- 
veral months, little of it appeared. This ſtop in 
the free Circulation of money, put the Nation into 
great diſorder : Thoſe who, according to the A& 
-of Parliament, were to have the firſt Payments in 
Milled money, for the Loans they had made, kept 
their Specie up, and would not let it go, but at 
an unreaſonable advantage. The King had no 
money to pay his Army, ſo they were in great diſ- 
treſs, which they bore with wonderful patience. 
By this means, the King could undertake nothing, 
and was forced to lie on the defenſive : Nor were 
the French ſtrong enough to make an Impreſſion 
in any place: The King had a mighty Army, and 
was much ſuperior to the Enemy; yet he could do 
nothing : And it paſſed for a happy Campaign, be- 
cauſe the French were not able to take any advan- 


tage from thoſe ill accidents, that our want of 


Specie brought us under; which indeed were ſuch, 
that nothing but the ſenſe all had of the late Con- 
ſpiracy, kept us quiet and free from tumults. It 
now appeared what a ſtrange error the King was 
led into, when he accepted of ſo great a Sum, to 
be raiſed by a Land Bank : It was ſcarce honoura- 
ble, and not very ſafe at any time; but it might 
have proved fatal at a time in which money was 


like to be much wanted, which want would have 


been leſs felt, if Paper Credit had been kept up: 


But one Bank working againſt another, and the 
Soldſmiths againſt both, put us to great ſtreights: 


Let the Bank ſupplied the King in this extremity, 


and thereby convinced him, that they were his 


A Peace + 


in Pied- 
Mont. 


friends in affection, as well as intereſt. 

The ſecret practices in Italy were now ready to 
break out: The Pope and the Venetians had a 
mind to ſend the Germans out of Italy, and to take 
the Duke of Savoy out of the neceſſity of depend- 
ing on thoſe they called Hereticks. The manage- 
ment in the buſineſs of Caſal looked ſo dark, that 
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the Lord Gallway, who was the King's General 
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and Envoy there, did apprehend there was ſome- wyw. 


what myſterious under it. One ſtep more remain- 
ed; to ſettle the Peace there; for the Duke of Sa- 
voy would not own that he was in any Negotiation, 


till he ſhould have received the advances of money 


that were promiſed him from England and Hol- 
land; for he was much ſet on the heaping of Trea- 


ſure, even during the War; to which end he had 
debaſed the Coin ſo, that it was not above a ſixth” 
part in intrinſick value of what it paſſed for. He 


was always beſet with his Prieſts, who were perpe- 
tually complaining of the progreſs that Hereſy was 
like to make in his Dominions : He had indeed 
granted a very full Edict, in favour of the Vaudois, 
reſtoring their former Liberties and Privileges to 


| them, which the Lord Gallway took care to have 


put in the moſt emphatical words, and paſt with 
all the formalities of Law, to make it as effectual 
as Laws and Promiſes can be : Yet every ſtep that 
was made in that affair, went againſt the grain, and 
was extorted from him by the interceſſion of the 
King and the States, and by the Lord Gallway's 
zeal. | | 13 | | 

In concluſion, the French were grown ſo weary 
of that War, and found the Charge of it fo heavy, 
that they offered not only to reſtore all that had 
been taken, but to demoliſh Pignerol, and to pay 


the Duke ſome Millions of Crowns; and to com- 
| pleat the whole, the Duke of Burgundy ſhould 


marry his Daughter. To this he conſented ; But 
to cover this Defection from his Allies, it was fur- 
ther agreed, that Catinat ſhould draw his Army 
together, before the Duke could bring his, to make 
head againſt him; and that he ſhould be ordered 
to attempt the Bombardment of Turin, that ſo the 
Duke might ſeem to be forced, by the extremity 
of his affairs, to take ſuch conditions as were offer - 
ed him. He had a mind to have caſt the blame 
on his Allies; but they had alſiſted him more ef- 
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1696. fectually at this time, than on other occaſions: A 
— Truce was firſt made, and that, after a few months, 


was turned into an entire Peace: One Article 
whereof was; that the Milaneze ſhould have a neu- 
trality granted them, in cafe the German Forces 
were ſent out of Italy: All the Italian Princes and 

ates concurred in this, to get rid of the Germans 
as ſoon as was poſſible; ſo the Duke of Savoy pro- 
miſed to join with the French to drive them out. 
Valence was the firſt place that the Duke of Savoy 
attacked; there was a good Garriſon in it, and it 


woas better provided than the places of the Spaniards 


generally were: It was not much preſſed, and the 
Siege held out ſome weeks, many dying in it. At 
laſt, the Courts of Vienna and Madrid accepted of 


the Neutrality, and engaged to draw the Germans 


out of theſe parts, upon an advance of money, 
which the Princes of Italy were glad to pay, to be 
delivered of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, 
Thus ended the War in Piedmont after it had 
laſted ſix years: Pignerol was demoliſhed ; but the 
French, by the Treaty, might build another Fort 
at Feneſtrella, which is in the middle of the Hills: 
- And it will not be ſo important as Pignerol was, 
 tho':it may prove an uneaſy neighbour to the Duke 
of Savoy. His Daugther was received in France 
as Dutcheſs of Burgundy, tho' not yet of the Age 
of Conſent ; for ſhe was but ten years old. | 
Nothing of confequence paſſed in Catalonia: 
The French went no further than Gironne, and the 
Spaniards. gave them no ' diſturbance : Both the 
King and Queen of Spain were at this time ſo ill, 
That, as is uſual upon ſuch/ occaſions, it was ſuſ- 
pected they were both poiſoned: The King of 
Spain relapſed often, and at laſt remained in that 
low ſtate of bealth, in which he ſeemed to be al- 


ways rather dying than living. The Court of 


France were glad of his recovery; for they were 
not then in a condition to undertake ſuch a War, 


as 


1, of K. Wirttian OM. © us 
as the Dauphin's Pretenſions muſt bave en ed 1696, 
them — 11 855 N 
In Hungary, the Turks advanced: again: towards Afflirs in 
TTieAlvanis, where the Duke of Saxony command- Hungary. 
es the Imperial Army: The Turks did attack 
them, and they defended themſelves ſo well, that, 
tho? they were beat, yet it coſt the Turks ſo dear, 
that the Grand Signior could undertake nothing 
afterwards. The Imperialiſts loſt about 5000 men 
but the Turks loſt above twice that number; and 
the Grand Signior went back witk an empty tri- | 
-umph, as he did the former year. But another — 
action happened, in a very remote place, which } 
may come to be of a very great conſequence to „ ; 
him. The Muſcovites, after they had been for f 
ſome years under the divided Monarchy of two 
Brothers, or rather of a Siſter, Who governed all 
in their Name, by the death of one of theſe came 
now under one Czar: He entered into an Alliance 
with the Emperor againſt the Turks; and Azuph, 
which was reckoned a ſtrong place, that command- 
ed the mouth of the Tanais or Donn, where it falls 
into the Meotis-palus, after a long Siege, Was 
taken by his Army. This opened the Euxine Sea 
to him; ſo that, if he be furniſhed with men ſkil- 
led in che building and ſailing of Ships, this may 
have conſequences that may very much diſtreſs 
Conſtantinople, and be in the end fatal to that Em- 
. eu The King of Denmark's Health was now 
e a decline; n which the Duke of Holſtein 
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I, " taking advantage, and new diſputes were like | 
. ariſe there. 
c Our affairs at Sea went an with relation/to Aff } 5 ae 
af trade: All our Merchant F leets came happily Sea. 
0 home; we made no conſiderable Loſſes; on the 
of 2 we took many of the French Privateers; 


they now gained little in that way of War, which 
in ſome of the former years had been very advan- 
kageous to them. Upon the breaking out of the 
Conſpiracy, Orders were ſent to Cadiz for bring- 


R 3 ing 
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1696. ing home our Fleet: The Spaniards murmured at 
this, tho? it was reaſonable for us to take care of 
ourſelves in the firſt place. Upon that, the French 

Fleet. was alſo ordered to come about : They met 

with rough Weather, and were long in the paſſage : 


So that if we had ſent a Squadron before Breſt, 


we had probably made ſome conſiderable advan- 
tage; but the Fleet was ſo divided, that Faction 
appeared in every order, and in every motion: 
Nor did the King ſtudy enough to remedy this, 
but rather kept it up, and ſeemed to think, that 
was the way to pleaſe both Parties: But he found 

_ afterwards, that by all his management with the 
Tories, he diſguſted thoſe who were affectionate 
and zealous for him; and that the Tories had too 
deep an alienation from him, to be overcome with 
good uſage: Their ſubmiſſions however to him 
gained their end, which was to provoke the Whigs 
to be peeviſh and uneaſy. Our Fleet ſailed towards 
the Iſle of Rhee, with ſome Bomb Veſſels : Some 


* 


* 


. 


ſmall Iſlands were burnt and plundered, as St. 


Martin's was bombarded : The loſs the French 
made was not conſiderable in itſelf, but it put their 


affairs in great diſtraction; and the charge they 
were at in defending their Coaſt, was much greater 


than ours in attacking it. This was the, ſtate of 
affairs in England, and abroad, during the Sum- 


| Affairs in 
Scotland. | 


6 ) | 
Scotland was falling into great miſery, by rea- 
ſon of two ſucceſſive bad Harveſts, which exhauſt 


ed that Nation, and drove away many of their 


People ; the greateſt number went over to Ireland: 


A Parliament was held at Edinburgh, and in 


very thin Houſe, every thing that was aſked was 


granted: They were in a miſerable condition, 


A Treaty 
of Peace 


for two ſuch. bad years lay extremely heavy on 


. . . 
This Summer, the French were making ſteps 


on foot towards a Peace: The Court was very uneaſy un- 
der ſo long and ſo deſtructive a War: The Coun- 
5 75 | | | — 
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try was exhauſted, they had neither men nor money: 1696. 
Their Trade was ſunk to nothing, and publick WWW, 
Credit was loſt. The Creation of new Offices, 
which always was conſidered as a reſource never to 
be exhauſted, did not work as formerly; few buyers 
or undertakers appeared. That King's health was 
thought declining; He affected ſecrecy and retire- 
ment, ſo that both the temper of his mind, and 
the ſtate of his affairs, diſpoſed him to deſire a 
Peace. One Callieres was ſent to make propoſiti- 
ons to the States, as D*Avaux was preſſing the f 
| King of Sweden to offer his Mediation : The States " f 

would hearken to no Dj till two Prelimi- io 

naries were agreed to; the firſt was, that all things 
ſhould be brought back to the ſtate in which they 
were put, by the Treaties of Munſter and Nime- 
guen. This imported not only the reſtoring Mons 
and Charleroy, — likewiſe Straſburg and Lux- 
emburg, and that, in' the ſtate which they were in 
at preſent: The other Preliminary was, that France 
ſhould own the King, whenſoever the Peace ſhould 
be concluded. The Emperor, who deſigned to 
keep off any Negotiation as much as poſhble, 
moved that this ſhould be done before the Treaty 
was opened: But the King thought the other was 
ſufficient, and would not ſuffer the Peace to be ob- 
ſtructed by a thing that might ſeem ' perſonal to 
- himſelf. To all this the Court of France, after 
a ſome delays, conſented: But that ſpirit of Chicane 
ul. and Injuſtice that had reigned ſo long in that Court, 
het did ſtill appear in every ſtep that was made: For 5 
they made uſe of equivocal terms, in every Paper 
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ra that was offered in their name. The States had 
ik felt the effects of theſe in their former Treaties too 
Ro ſenſibly, not to be now on their guard againſt them: 


* The French ſtill returned to them, and when ſome 
8 points ſeemed to be quite ſettled, new difficulties 
were ſtill thrown in. It was propoſed by the 


Fg French, that the Popiſh Religion muſt continue 
| on. fill at Straſburg, that the King of France could 
ow Ss R 4 not 
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1696. not in conſcience yield that point: It was alſo pre- 
tended, that Luxembourg was to be reſtored in the 


A Seffion 
of Parlia- 
ment in 


Eu gland. 
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ſame ſtate, in which it was when the French took 
it, Theſe variations did almoſt break off the Ne- 
gotiation ; but the French would not let it fall, 
and yielded chem up again: So it was viſible all 


this was only an amuſement, and an artifice, by 


this ſhew of Peace, to get the Parliament of 3 
land to declare for it: ince as a trad Nation 
muſt grow weary of War, ſo the Party they had 


among us vould join in Withsthe inclination, that 


vas now become general, to promote the Peace: 
For tho aur affairs were in all geſpects, except that 
of the Coin, in ſo goctl ea Condition, that we felt 
purſelyes grow richer by the War, yet during each 
ampaign, weiran'a greater riſque than our Ene- 
mies di 1 For all Our) ervation:hungp} on the 
ſingle thread of the Kifig'sLife, and on that proſ- 
pect, the Party that vrought againſt the Govern- 
ment: had gręat hopes, and acted with! much ſpirit 
during the War, which we had reaſon to think 
muſt f E With a Peace... r '\.babulng> 5c 
he Parliament met in November; andd at the 
e the Seſſion, the King, in his Speech to 
the twa Houſes, acquainted them with the Over- 
tuxes that Were made towards a; Peace: But added, 
that the beſt ay to obtain a good one was, to be 
in a poſture for carrying on the War. The. great 
difficulty was, to find à way to reſtore Credit: 
There was a great Arrear due; all Funds had prov- 
ed deficient; and the total failing of the Land 
Bank had brought a great confuſion on all pay- 
ments: The Arrears were put upon the Funds of 
the Revenue, which had been granted for à term 
of but five years, and that was now ending; ſo 4 
new continuance of thoſe Revenues was granted; 
ou they were put under the management of the 
ank of England, which upon that ſecurity, un- 
ddertook the payment of them all. It was long be · 
fore all this was fully ſettled: The Bank was not 
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aig to engage in it; yet at laſt it was Wel 1696. 
And the Bank t recovered its Credit ſo en. A 
tirely, that there was no diſcount” upon the Notes, | 
The Artear ' amounted to ten Millions: And five 
Millions more were to be raiſed for the Charge of 
che following year. So that one Seſſion was do ſe-⸗ | 
cure fifteen Millions, a Sum never before thought 1 
poſſible to be provided for, in any one Seſſſon. 
There was not Specie enough, for giving that quick 
circulation which is neceſſary for Trade; ſo to re- 
medy that, the Treaſury Wag empowered to 
out Notes, to the value of — — three Millions, 
which were to 1 as a es of Money, and | 
to be received in Taxes, A l were to ſink gradu- = 
| Aly, as the money ſhould ariſe out of the' Fond that | "i 
was created to anſwer them; by theſe methods, all 
re both for Artedts! and for the follow- 
ing year, were atifwered, The Commons ſent a 
B to the Lords, limiting Elections to future Par- 
liaments, that none ſhould be choſen, but thoſe 
who had ſuch a proportion of Eſtate or Money: | i 
The Lords rejected it: They thought it reaſona le . | 
to leave the Nation to their freedom, in chooſing 5 0 
their Repreſentatives in Parliament. It ſeemed bock 
- unjuſt and cruel, that if a poor man had ſo fair a 
5 Reputation, as to be choſen, notwirhſtanding his 
e Poverty, by thoſe who were willing to pay him 
at Wages,” that he ſhould be branded with an Inca- 
[1 1 becauſe of his ſmall eſtate. Corruption in 
Elections was to be apprehended from the rich, ra- 
nd ther” than from the poor. Another Bill was ſent 
y- up by the Commons, but rejected by the Lords, 
of Wt probiibiting the Importation of all Eaſt- India Silks, 
and Bengals: This was propoſed, to encourage 
4 the Silk Manufacture at home; and Petitions were 
brought for it by great multitudes, in a very tu- 


pony way : But the Lords had” no regard to 


r 
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bes The great Er of this Sellion, that held Fenwick's 
not 2 5 in both Houſes,” was a Bill relating to Sir B N 
ing | John 
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1696; John Fenwick: The thing was of ſo particular a 
Ay > nature, that it deſerves to be related in a ſpecial 
manner; and the great ſhare that I bore in the De- 
bate, when it was in the Houſe of Lords, makes it 
more neceſſary for me copiouſly to enlarge upon it: 
For it may at firſt view ſeem very liable to excep- 
tion, that a man of my Profeſſion ſhould enter ſo 
far into a Debate of that nature. Fenwick, when 
he was firſt taken, writ a Letter to his Lady, ſet- 
ting forth his Misfortunes, and giving himſelf for 
dead, unleſs powerful applications could be made 
for him, or that ſome of the Jury. could be hired 
to ſtarve out the reſt; and to that he added, This 
or nothing can ſave my Life.“ This Letter was 
taken from the perſon to whom he had given it: 
At his firſt Examination, before the Lords Juſti- 
dees, he denied every thing, till he was ſhewed this 
Letter; and then he was confounded. In his pri- 
vate Treaty with the Duke of Devonſhire, he de- 
ſired an aſſurance of Life, upon his promiſe to tel 
all he knew: But the King refuſed that, and would 
have it left to himſelf to judge of the truth, and 
the importance of the diſcoveries he ſhould make. 
So he reſolving to caſt himſelf on the King's Mer- 
cy, ſent him a Paper, in which, after a bare ac- 
count of the Conſultations among the Jacobites (in 
which he took care to charge none of his own Par- 
ty) he ſaid, that King James, and thoſe who were 
employed by him, had aſſured them, that both the 
Earls of Shrewſbury and Marlborough, the Lord 
Godolphin, and Admiral Ruſſel, were reconciled 
to him, and were now in his Intereſts, and acting 
for him. This was a Diſcovery that could ſignity 
-nothing, but to give'the King a jealouſy of thoſe 
perſons; for he did not offer the leaſt ſhadow or 
circumſtance, either of proof or of preſumption, to 
ſupport this accuſation. The King, not being ſa- 
tisfied herewith, ſent an Order for bringing him 
to a Trial, unleſs he made fuller Diſcoveries : He 
deſired to be further examined by the Lords Juſti- 


ces; 
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a ces, to whom he, being upon Oath; told ſome 1696. 
al more Particulars ; but he took care to name none 
e- WH of his own ſide, but thoſe againſt whom Evidence 

it was already brought, or who were ſafe and beyond 

t: Sea; ſome few others he named, who were in mat- 

P- WH tcrs of leſs Conſequence, that did not amount to 


lo | High Treaſon z he owned a thread of Negotiati- 
en ons, that had paſſed between them and King James, 
or the Court of France; he ſaid, the Earl of Ailes- 
or bury had gone over to France, and had been ad- 
de | mitted to a private Audience of the French King, 


ed where he had propoſed the ſending over an Army 
lis of 20000 Men, and had undertaken that a great 
a y of Gentlemen and Horſes ſhould be brought 
t: d join them: It appeared by his Diſcoveries, 
li that the Jacobites in England were much divided: 
Nis Some were called Compounders, and others Non- 
5 compounders. The firſt ſort deſired Securities 
Co 


from King James,, for the preſervation of the Re- 
«ll WF ligion. and Liberties of England; whereas, the ſe- 
cond ſort. were for truſting him upon diſcretion, 
without aſking any terms, putting all in his power, 
Ke, and relying entirely on his honour and generoſi- 
1 ty. Theſe ſeemed indeed to act more ſuitably to 
ac the great Principle, upon which they all inſiſted, 
(in that Kings have their Power from God, and are 


are accountable only to him for the exerciſe of it. Dr. 
ere Lloyd, the deprived Biſnop of Norwich, was the 
che only eminent Clergyman that went into this: And 


ord BW therefore, all that Party had, upon Sancroft's 
Death, recommended him to King James, to have 
ing his nomination for Canterbury. y. 
Fenwick put all this in writing, upon aſſurance, Many 
that he ſhould not be forced to witneſs any part of delays. 
it. When that was ſent to the King, all appear- | 
10 ing to be ſo trifling, and no other proof being of- 
fered, for any part of it, except his own word, 
cog which he had ſtipulated, ſhould not be made uſe 
F 
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Trial. But as the King was ow in ſending this 
WV Order, fo the Duke of evonſhire, who had been 
* — ſecret Management of the matter, was fot 

me time in the Country : The Lords Juſtices de- 
layed the matter, till he came to Town: And 


then the King's coming was ſo near, that it was 


reſpited till he came over. By theſe delays, Fen. 

wick ained his main deſign in them, W. ich was 
Nate upon the Witneſſes. 1 4 {Og 

| His Lady began with Porter; he was offered, 


upon Wit- that if he would go beyond Sea, he ſnould have x 


neſſes. 


od Sum in hand, and an Annuity ſecured to him 

r his Life; he hearkned ſo far to the p N 
Wat he drew thoſe, who were in Treaty with him, 
together with the Lady herſelf, who carried the 
Sum that he was to receive, to a meeting, where 
he had provided Witneſſes, who ſhould over-hear 
all that paſſed, and ſhould, upon a Signal, come 
in, and ſeize them with the money; © which was 
done, and a proſecution per it was ordered. The 
Practice was fully proved, and the perſons con- 
cerned in it were cenſured, and puniſned: So Por. 
ter was no more to be dealt with. Goodman was 
the other Witneſs; firſt they gathered matter to 
defame him, in which his wicked courſe of Life 
furniſhed them very copiouſly ; but they truſted 
net to this method, and rel, Cv! to ano- 
Diers in which they prevailed more effectually; 


they perſuaded him to go out of England: And 


by this means, when the laſt Orders wefe given 
for Fenwick's. Trial, there were not two Witneſſ:3 
againſt him; ſo by "the courſe of Law, he muſt 
have been acquitted: The whole was upon this 
© kept entire for che Seffion of Parliament. The 
King ſent to the Houſe of Commons the two Pa 
[+ that Fenwick had ſent him. Fenwick was 
rought before the Houſe: But he refuſed to give 
any farther account of the matter contained in 
them; ſo they rejected them as falſe and ſcanda- 
bus, müde only to create jealouſies: And they 
5 | ordered 
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ordered a Bill of Attainder to be brought againſt 1 


Fenwick; which met with great oppoſition in bot 


Houſes, in every ſtep that was made. The De- 
bates were the hotteſt, and held the longeſt, of 
any that ever I knew. The Lords took a very ex- 
traordinary method to force all their abſent Mem- 
bers to come ups they ſent, Meſſengers for them to 
bring them up, which ſeemed to be a great Breach 
on their Dignity; for the Privilege of making a 
Proxy was an undoubted Right belonging to their 
Peerage ; but thoſe, who intended to throw out 
the Bill, reſolved to have à full Houſe; The Bill A 
ſet forth the Artifices, Fenwick had uſed to gain 
delays ; and the practice upon Porter, and Good - 
man's eſcape; the laſt having ſworn Treaſon againſt 
him at Cook's Trial, and likewiſe to the Grand 
Jury, who had found the Bill againſt him upon 
that Evidence. So now Porter appearing, and 
| giving his Evidence againſt him, and the Evidence 
that Goodman had given, being proved, it was 
| inferred, that he was guilty of High Treaſon, and 
that therefore he ought to be Attainted. 


The ſubſtance of the Arguments brought againſt Reaſons, 
this way of proceeding, was, that the Law was all againſt it, 


Mens Security, as well as it ought to be their Rule: 
If this was once broke thro', no Man was ſafe : 
Men would be preſumed guilty without legal proofs, 
and be run down, and deſtroyed by a torrent: 
Iwo Witneſſes ſeemed neceſſary, by an indiſputa- 
ble Law of Juſtice, to prove a Man guilty: The 
Law of God given to Moſes, as well as the Law of 
England, made this neceſſary: And); beſides all 
former ones, the Law lately made for Trials in 
Caſes of Treaſon, was ſuch a ſacred one, that it 
was to be hoped, that even a Parliament would 
not make a Breach upon it. A written Depoſition 
was no Evidence, becauſe the Perſon accuſed could 
not have the benefit of croſs interrogating the Wit- 
neſs, by which much falſe ſwearing was often de» 
tected: Nor could the Evidence given in ihr + 
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be brought againſt a Man, who was not a party 
in that Trial: The Evidence that was offered to a 
Grand Jury, was to be examined all over again at 
the Trial; till that was done, it was not Evidence. 
It did not appear, that Fenwick himſelf was con- 


cerned in the practice upon Porter; what his La- 
dy did, could not be charged on him: No Evi- 
dence was brought, that Goodman was practis'd 


on; ſo his withdrawing himſelf could not be 
charged on Fenwick. Some very black things 


were proved againſt Goodman, which would de 


ſtrong to ſet aſide his Teſtimony, tho? he were pre- 


_ ſent; and that proof, which had been brought in 
. Cook's Trial, © againſt Porter's Evidence, was 


1697. 
N 
Reaſons 
for the 
Bill. 


again made uſe of, to prove that as he was the 
ſingle Witneſs, ſo he was a doubtful and ſuſpected 
one: Nor was it proper, that a Bill of this nature 
ſhould begin in the Houſe of Commons, which 
could not take Examinations 'upon Oath. This 


was the ſubſtance of the Arguments, that were 


urged againſt the Bill. 


On che other hand; it was-faid, in behalf of the | 


Bill, that the nature of Government required, that 
the Legiſlature ſhould be recurred to, in extraor- 
dinary Caſes, for which effectual Proviſion could 


not be made by fixed and ſtanding Laws: Our 


Common Law grew up out of the Proceedings of 


the Courts of Law: Afterwards, This in caſes of 
Treaſon was thought too looſe, ſo the Law in this 
eee limited, firſt by the famous Statute in 
King Edward the Third's time, and then by the Sta- 


tinte in King Edward the Sixth's time; the two Wit- 


neſſes were to be brought face to face with the per- 


ſon accuſed: And that the Law, lately made, had 


brought the method of Trials to a yet further cer- 


tainty ; yet in that, as well as in the Statute of 
Edward III. Parliamentary Proceedings were {till 


excepted; and indeed, tho® no fuch proviſion had 


been expreſly made in the Acts themſelves, the na- 


ture of Government puts always an exception, in 
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favour of the Legiſlative Authority. The Legiſla- 1697. 
ture was indeed bound to obſerve Juſtice and 


Equity, as much, if not more, than the inferior 
Courts; becauſe the Supreme Court ought to ſet 
an Example to all- others: But they might ſee 
cauſe to paſs over Forms, as occaſion ſhould re- 
quirez this was the more reaſonable among us, be- 


cauſe there was no Nation in the World beſides. 


England, that had not recourſe to Torture, when 


the Evidence was probable but defective: That 


was a mighty reſtraint, and ſtruck a terror into all 
People; and the freeſt Governments, both antient 
and modern, thought they could not ſubſiſt with- 
out it. At preſent, the Venetians have their Ci- 
vil Inquiſitors, and the Griſons have their High 
Courts of Juſtice, which act without the Forms of 


| Law, by the abſolute Truſt that is repoſed in 


them, ſuch as the Romans repoſed in Dictators, 


| in the time of their Liberty. England had nei- 
ther Torture, nor any unlimited Magiſtrate in its 


Conſtitution ; and therefore, upon great Emergen- 
cies, recourſe muſt be had to the Supreme Legi- 
ſlature. Forms are neceſſary in ſubordinate Courts; 
but there is no reaſon to tie up the Supreme One 
by them: This method of Attainder, had been 
practiſed among us at all times; it is true, what 
was done in this way at one time, was often re- 
verſed at another; but that was the effect of the 
violence of the Times; and was occaſioned often 


by the injuſtice of thoſe Attainders : The Judg- 


ments of the inferior Courts were upon the like ac- 
count often reverſed ; but when Parliamentary At- 
tainders went upon good grounds, tho' without 
obſerving the Forms of Law, they were never 
blamed, not to ſay condemned. When poiſoning 
was firſt practiſed in England, and put in a pot ot 
Porridge in the Biſhop of Rocheſter's Houſe, this, 
which was only Felony, was by a ſpeclal Law made 


to be High Treaſon ; and a new Puniſhment was 
appointed by Act of Parliament: The Poiſoner 


Was 
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1697. was boiled alive. When the Nun of Kent pre- 
wane... tended to Viſions, to oppoſe King Henry the 


Eighth's Divorce, and his ſecerid Marriage; and 
ſaid, if he married again, he ſhould not live long 


after it, but ſhould die a Villain's death; this waz 


judged in Parliament to be High Treaſon; and 
ſne and her Accomplices ſuffered accordingly. Af. 


ter that, there paſſed many Attainders in that 


Reign, only upon Depoſitions, that were read in 
both Houſes of Parliament: It is true, theſe were 
much blamed, and there was great cauſe for it; 
there were too many of them; for this extream 


way of proceeding is to be put in practice but (el: 


dom, and upon great occaſions; whereas, many 
of theſe went upon ſlight grounds, ſuch as the ut- 
tering ſome paſſionate and indecent Words, or the 
uling ſome Embroidery in Garments and Coats of 
Arms, with an ill intent. But that, which was 
indeed execrable, was, that perſons in Priſon were 
attainted, without being heard in their own de- 
fence; this was ſo contrary to natural Juſtice, that 
it could not be enough condemned. In King Ed- 
ward the Sixth's time, the Lord Seimour was at- 
tainted in the ſame manner, only with this differ. 
ence, that the Witneſſes were brought to the Bar, 
and there examined; whereas, formerly, they pro- 
ceeded upon ſome Depoſitions, that were read to 


them: At the Duke of Somerſet's Trial, which | 


was both for High Treaſon and for Felony, in 
which he was acquitted of the former, but found 
guilty of the latter, Depoſitions were only read 
againſt him; but the Witneſſes were not brought 
face to face, as he preſſed they migkt be: Upon 
which it was, that the following Parliament enaCt- 
ed, that the Accuſers (that is the Witneſſes) ſhould 
be examined face to face, if they were alive. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time, the Parliament went out 
of the method of Law, in all the ſteps of their 
Proceedings againſt the Queen of Scots: It is true, 
there were no Parliamentary Attainders in ie 
EN Wo | and; 
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land, during that long and glorious Reign, upon 1697. 
which, thoſe who oppoſed the Bill, inſiſted much 
yet that was only, becauſe there then was no o- * 
caſion here in England for any ſuch Bill: But in 4 
Ireland, where ſome things were notoriouſly true; 
which yet could not be legally proved, that Go- ; 
verament was forced to have, on many different | 
occaſions, recourſe to this method. In King James ; 
the Firſt's time, thoſe who were concerned in the 4 
Gunpowder Plot, and choſe to be killed, rather 4 
than taken, were by Act of Parliament, attainted | 
after their death; which the Courts of Law could 
not do, ſince by our Law, a Man's Crimes die 
with himſelf; for this reaſon, becauſe he cannot 
make his own Defence, nor can his Children do it 
for him. The famous Attainder of the Earl of 
Strafford, in King Charles the Firſt's time, has 
been much and juſtly cenſured; not ſo much, be- 
cauſe it paſt by Bill, as becauſe of the Injuſtice of 
it: He was accuſed, for having ſaid, upon the 
Houſe of Commons refuſing to grant the Subſi- 

FD dies, the King had aſked, <* That the King was 
2 % abſolved from all the Rules of Government, 
* and might make uſe of force to ſubdue this 
= —_— Theſe words were proved only by 
85 one Witneſs, all the reſt of the Council, who were 


oo preſent, depoſing, that they remembred no ſuch 
* Words, and were poſitive, that the Debate ran 
* only upon the War with Scotland; fo that the? 
2 „this Kingdom,“ fingly taken, muſt be meant 


n a 
and of England, yet it might well be meant of that 
Kingdom,“ which was the Subject then of the De- 
8h WW baue; fince then che words were capable of that fas - 
Pen vourable ſenſe, and that both he who ſpoke them, 
and they who heard them, affirmed that they were 
meant and underſtood in that ſenſe, it was a moſt 


In pernicious Precedent, firſt to take them in the | 
out moſt odious ſenſe poſſible, and then to deſtroy him 1 
heir who ſaid them, upon the teftimony of one ſingle | 
rue, exceptionable © Witneſs 3 whereas, if, upon the 1 
TY Vor. III. 8 Com- 1 
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1697: Commons refuſing to grant the King's demand, 
de had plainly adviſed the King to ſubdue his 


people by force, it is hard to tell, what the Parlia- 
ment might not juſtly have done, or would not do. 
again in che like caſe. In King Charles the Se- 
cond's time, ſome of the moſt eminent of the Re- 
gicides were attainted, after they were dead; and 


in King James's time, the Duke of Monmouth 
was attainted by Bill: Theſe laſt Attainders had 


their firſt beginning in the Houſe of Commons. 
Thus it appeared, that theſe. laſt two hundred 

8, not to mention much ancienter Precedents, 
the Nation had upon extraordinary occaſions pro- 
ceeded in this Parliamentary way by Bill. There 
were already many Precedents of this method 


and whereas it was ſaid, that an ill Parliament 


might carry theſe too far; it is certain, the Nati- 
on, and eve Perſon in it, muſt be ſafe, when 
they are in A own hands, or in thoſe of a Re- 

eſentative choſen by themſelves: As on the other 
— if that be ill choſen, there is no help for it; 
the Nation muſt-periſh, for it is by their own fault; 
they have already too many Precedents for this 
way of proceeding, if they intend to make an ill 
uſe of them: But a Precedent is only a ground or 


warrant for the like proceedings upon the like oc- 


Caſion. 


The 
grounds 

u 
which 


l 
To _—_ all the Crimes, that can be contrived againſt the 


* 


To Rules were laid down for all Bills of this 
nature: Firſt, that the Matter be of a very ex- 
traordinary nature: Leſſer Crimes had better be 
paſſed over, than puniſhed by the Legiſlature. Of 


Nation, certainly the moſt heinous one is, that of 
bringing in a Foreign Force to conquer us: This 


ruins both Us, and our Poſterity for ever: Diſ- 


tractions at home, how fatal ſoever, even tho? they 
ſhould end ever ſo tragically, as ours once did in 
the Murder of the King, and in a Military Uſurpa- 
tion, yet were capable of a Criſis and a Cure. In 


the Year 1660, we came again to our * and all 
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was ſet right again; whereas, there is no proſpect 
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after a Foreign Conqueſt, but of Slavery and M 


ſery: And how black ſoever the aſſaſſinating the 
King muſt needs appear, yet a Foreign Conqueſt 


was worſe, it was aſſaſſinating the Kingdom: And 


therefore the inviting and contriving that, muſt be 
the blackeſt of Crimes. But, as the importance of 
the matter ought to be equal to ſuch an unuſual 
way of proceeding, ſo the certainty of the Facts 
ought to be ſuch, that if the defects in Legal 
Proof, are to be ſupplied, yet this ought to be 
done upon ſuch grounds, as make the Fact charged 
appear ſo evidently true, that tho* a Court of Law 
could not proceed upon it, yet no Man could raiſe 
in himſelt a doubt concerning it. Antiently, 
Treaſon was judged, as Felony {till is, upon ſuch 
preſumptions, as ſatisfied the Jury: The Law has 


now limited this to two Witneſſes brought face to 


face; but the Parliament may ſtill take that liber- 


ty, which is denied to Inferior Courts, of judging 


this matter, as an ordinary Jury does in a caſe of 
Felony. In the preſent caſe, there was one Wit- 
neſs, viva voce, upon whoſe Teſtimony feveral 
Perſons had been condemned, and had iuffered ; 


and theſe neither at their Trial, nor at their Death, 


diſproved or denied any circumſtance of his Depo- 
ſitions. If he had been too much a Libertine in 


the courſe of his Life, that did not deſtroy his cre- 


dit as a Witneſs: In the firſt Trial, this might 
kave made him a doubtful Witneſs; but what had 


happened ſince, had deſtroyed the poſſibility even 


of ſuſpecting his Evidence; a Party had been in 
intereſt concerned to enquire into his whole Life, 
and in the preſent caſe had full time for it; and 
every circumſtance of his Depoſition had been exa- 
mined; and yet nothing was diſcovered that could 
ſo much as create a doubt; all was ſtill untouched, 
ſound and true. The only circumſtance in which 

his 


Evidence, ſeemed to contradict him, was con- 
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1697. cerning King James's Commiſſion : Yet none of 
TY them denied really what Porter had depoſed, which 


was, that Charnock told him, that there was a 


Commiſſion, come from King James, for attack. 


ing the Prince of Orange's Guards: They only de- 
nied, that there was a Commiſſion for aſſaſſinating 
him. Sir John F rie$d, and Sir William Perkins, 
were condemned for the Conſultation now given in 
Evidence againſt Fenwick: They died, not deny- 


ing it; on che contrary, they juſtified all they had 


done: It could not be ſuppoſed, that, if there had 
been a rittle in the Evidence that was falſe, they 
ſhould both have been ſo far wanting to themſelves, 
and to their friends, who were to be tried upon 
the ſame Evidence, as not to have declared it in 
the ſolemneſt manner: Theſe things were more 
undeniably certain, than the Evidence of ten Wit- 


neſſes could poſſibly be. Witneſſes might conſpire 


to ſwear a falſhood ; but in this caſe, che Circum- 
ſtances took away the poſſibility of a doubt. And 
therefore, the Parliament, without taking any no- 
tice of Goodman's Evidence, might well judge 
Fenwick guilty, for no Man could doubt of it in 
his own mind. 0 

The ancient Romans were very jealous of their 
Liberty; but how exact ſoever they might be in 
ordinary Caſes, yet when any of their Citizens 


ſeemed to have a Deſign of making himſelf King, 


they either created a Dictator to ſuppreſs or de- 


ſtroy bim, or: elſe the People proceeded againſt 


him in a ſummary way. By the Portian Law, 
no Citizen could be put to Death for any Crime 
whatſoever ; yet ſuch regard did the Romans pay 
to Juſtice, even above Law, that, when the Cam- 

nian Legion had perfjdiouſſy broke in upon 

hegium, and pillaged it, they put them all to 
Deark for it. In the famous caſe of Catiline's Con- 


: ſpiracy, 40 che Evidencg. Was clear, and the Dan- 


ger extream; the Accomplices in it were executed, 


| Torwithſtanding * Portian Law: And this. was 
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done by the Order of the Senate, without either 1697. 
hearing them make their own Defence, or admit 
ting them to claim the Right, which the Valerian 
Law gave them, of an Appeal to the People. 
Yet that whole Proceeding was chiefly directed by. 


* 8 3 e 


y the two greateſt Aſſerters of Publick Liberty that 
ever lived, Cato and Cicero; and Cæſar, who op- 
1 poſed it, on pretence of its being againſt the Por- 
. tian Law, was for that reaſon ſuſpected of being 
J in the Conſpiracy: It appeared afterwards, how 
1 little regard he had, either to Law or Liberty, 
7 though, upon this occaſion, he made uſe of the 
* one, to protect thoſe, who were in a Plot againſt 
n the other. This Expreſſion was much reſented by 
n thoſe, who were againſt this Bill, as carrying a 5 
c bitter reflection upon them, for oppoling it. . 
— In concluſion, the Bill paſſed, by a ſmall Majo- The Bill 
e rity, of only ſeven in the Houſe of Lords; the paſſcd. 
Royal Aſſent was ſoon given to it. Fenwick then | 
d made all poſſible applications to the King for a Re- 
- prieve; and as a main ground for that, and as an 
e article of merit, related how he had ſaved the 
n King's Life, two years before, as was already told 
in the beginning of the Year 1695.' But as this 
ir Fac could not be proved, ſo it could confer no 
in obligation on the King, ſince he had given him no 
1s warning of his danger; and according to. his own 
3 ſtory, had truſted the Conſpirators words very ea- 
e. ſily, when they promiſed to purſue their deſign no 
| farther, which he had no reaſon to do. So that 
v, this pretenſion was not much conſidered; but he 
Ne was preſt to make a full Diſcovery; and for ſome 
ay days, he ſeemed to be in ſame ſuſpence, what 
n- courſe to take. Ne deſired to be ſecured, that no- 


on thing which he confeſt, ſhould turn to his own 
to prejudice. The Houſe of Lords ſent an Addreſs to: 
10 the King, intreating, chat they might be at liberty 
n- to make him this Promiſe; and that was readily 
d, granted. He then farther deſired, that, upon his 
0 making a bebe he might be aſſured co 
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Pardon, without being obliged to become a Witneſs 
againſt any other Perſon: To this, the Lords an- 


ſwered, that he had to do with Men of Honour, 


Practices 
againſt the 
Duke of 


__ Shrews- 
bury. 


and that he muſt truſt to their Diſcretion ; that 


they would mediate for him with the King, in pro- 
portion as they ſhould find his Diſcoveries ſincere 
and important : His behaviour to rhe King hither- 
to, had not been ſuch, as to induce the Lords to 
truſt to his Candour, it was much more reaſon- 
able, that he ſhould truſt to them. Upon this, 
all hopes of any Diſcoveries from him were laid 
alide. But a matter of another nature broke our, 
which, but for its ſingular Circumſtances, ſcarce 
deſerves to be mentioned. | | | 

There was one Smith, a Nephew of Sir William 
Perkins, who had for ſome time been in Treaty at 
the Duke of Shrewſbury's Office, pretending that 
he could make great Diſcoveries, and that he knew 


all the motions and deſigns of the Jacobites : He 


fent many dark and ambiguous Letters to that 


Duke's Under Secretary, which were more pro- 


perly to be called Amulements than Diſcoveries ; 


for he only gave hints and ſcraps of Stories; but he 
had got a promiſe not to be made a Witneſs; and 


yet he never offered any other Witneſs, nor told 
where any of thoſe, he informed againſt, were 
lodged, or how they might be taken. He was al- 
ways aſking more Money, and bragging what he 
could do, if he were well ſupplied, and he ſeemed 
to think he never had enough. Indeed, before 
the Conſpiracy broke out, he had given ſuch hints, 
that when it was diſcovered, it appeared, he muſt 
have known much more of it, than he thought fit 
to tell. One Letter he wrote, two days before it 


Was intended to have been put in Execution, 


ſhewed, he muſt have been let into the Secret very 
far (if this was not an artifice to lay the Court 


ore aſleep) for he ſaid, That as things ripened 


ani came near execution, he ſhould certainly 
kiow them better: It was not improbable; that 
N ST. 5 : 7 4 he 
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de himſelf was one of the five, whom Perkins un- 1697. 
lertook to furniſh, for aſſiſting in the Aſſaſſina WW 


nion; and that he hoped to have faved himſelf 
by this pretended Diſcovery, in caſe the Plot miſ- 
carried. The Duke. of Shrewibury acquainted 
the King with his Diſcoveries, bur nothing could 
then be made either of them or of him. When 
the whole Plot was unravelled, it then was-mani- 
feſt from his Letters, that he muſt have known 
more of it, than he would own: But he ſtill 
clatmed the Promiſe betore made him, that he 
ſhould not be a Witneſs. Upon the whole there- 
fore; he rather deſerved a ſevere Puniſhment, than 
any of thoſe Rewards, which he pretended to. He 
was accordingly diſmiſt by the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, who thought that even this ſuſpicious Beha- 
viour of his did not releaſe him from keeping the 
Promiſes he had made him. Smith, rhereupon, 
went to the Earl of Monmouth and poſſeſt him 
with bad impreſſions of the Duke of Shrewſbury, 
and found him much inclined to entertain them ; 
he told him, that he had made great Diſcoveries, 
of which that Duke would take no notice; and 
becauſe the Duke's ill Health had obliged him 
to go into the Country, two days before the Aſ- 
ſaſſination was intended; he put this conſtruction 
upon it, that he was willing to be out of the way, 
when the King was to be murthered. To fix 
this imputation, he ſhewed him the Copies of all 


his Letters, all of which, but the laſt more eſpe- 


cially, had the Face of a great Diſcovery. The 
Lord Monmouth carried this to Court, and it 
made ſuch an impreſſion there, that the Earl of 
Portland ſent Smith Money, and entertained him 
as''a" Spy, but never could by his means learn 
any one real piece of Intelligence. When this 
happened, the King was juſt going beyond Sea; 
ſo Smith's Letters were taken, and ſealed up by the 
EKing's Order, and left in the hands of Sir William 
Trumball, who was the other Secretary of State. 
3q 8 4 | : This 
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be » that he had not named himſelf (about which 
e expreſt too vehement a concern) but that he 
had _—_— Lord Shrewſbury, it was ſaid, that he 
entred into a Negotiation. with the Dutcheſs of 
Norfolk, that ſhe ſhould, by Fenwick's Lady, en- 

courage him to. perſiſt in his Diſcoveries : And 
that he dictated ſome Papers to the Dutcheſs, that 


ſhould be offered to him as an additional one; in 
which many little ſtories were related which had 


been told the King, and might be believed by 
him; and by theſe, the King might have been dil. 
poſed to believe the reſt of Fenwick's Paper: And 
the whole ended in ſome Diſcoveries concerning 
Smith, which would naturally occaſion his, Letters 
to be called for, and then they would probably have 
had great effect. The Dutcheſs of Norfolk de. 
lared, that he had dictated all theſe Schemes of 
is to her, who copied them, and handed them to 

enwick; and that he had left one Paper with 
her; „ it was ſhort, but contained an Abſtract of 
the. whole deſign, and referred to a larger one, 
which he had only dictated: to her. The Dutcheſs 
ſaid, ſhe had placed a Gentlewoman, who carried 
her Meſſages io Fenwick's Lady, to over- hear all 
that paſt: So that ſhe, both had another Witneſs 
to ſupport the Truth of what. ſhe related, and a 
Paper left. by him with her. She ſaid, that Fen- 


wick would not be guided by him; and ſaid, he 


would nt, meddle with contrived. Diſcoveries : 
That thereupon this Lord was highly provoked : 
e ſaid, if Fenwick would follow his 3 he 

would certainly ge him; but if he nene or, he 


chat matter was depending; he ſpoke two. fall, hours 


in che Houle gf Lords, in favour; of uy . 
La provoked. at this, gt her, Net 
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brought him, and thereupon the Dutcheſs of Nor- 


| ſelf was examined. This held the Lords ſeveral 
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be examined, concerning any Advices that had 1697. 
been ſent him, with relation to his Diſcoveries ; wy 
And upon this, Fenwick told what his Lady had 


folk and her Confident were likewiſe interrogated, 
and gave the account which I have related: In 
concluſion, Smith's Letters were read, and he him- 


days: For the Earl of Portland, by the King's Or- 
ders, produced all Smith's Papers. By them it 
appeared, that he was a very inſignificant Spy, 
who was always inſiſting in his old ſtrain of afking 
Money, and taking no care to deſerve it. The 
Earl of Monmouth was, upon the Accuſation and 
Evidence above-mentioned, ſent to the Tower, 
and turned out of all his Employments. But the 
Court had no mind to have the matter farther ex- 
amined into; for the King ſpoke to myſelf to do 
all I could to ſoften his Cenſure, which he after- 
wards acknowledged I had done. I did not know 
what new ſcheme of Confuſion might have been 
opened by him in his own. excule. The Houſe of 
Lords was much ſet againſt him, and ſeemed re- 
ſolved to go great Lengths. To allay that hear, I 
put them in mind, that he ſet the Revolution firſt 
on foot, and was a great promoter of it, coming 
twice over to Holland to that end: I then moved, 
that he ſhould be ſent to the Tower: This was 
agreed to, and he lay there till the end of the Seſ- 
hon, and was removed from all his Places: But 
that loſs, as was believed, was ſecretly made up 
to him, for the Court was reſolved not to loſe him 
quite. a1 0 eta 8 d b ont 
Fenwick ſeeing no hope was left, prepared him Fenwick's 
ſelf to die: He deſired the aſſiſtance of one of the Execu- 
deprived Biſhops, which was not ealily granted; . 3 
But. in that, and in ſeveral other matters, did him 
ſuch ſervice, that he wrote me a Letter of thanks 
upon it. He was beheaded on Tower- Hill, and 
tied very compoſed; in a much better temper, than 
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was to be expected; for his Life had been very ir. 
Wy regular. At the place of his Execution, he de. 


livered a Paper in writing, wherein he did not de- 
ny the Facts“ that had been ſworn ' againſt him, 
but complained of the Injuſtice of the Procedure, 


and left his Thanks to thoſe who had voted againſt 


the Bill. He owned his Loyalty to King James, 
and to the Prince of Wales after him; but men- 
tioned the Deſign of aſſaſſinating King William, in 
terms full of horror. The Paper was ſuppoſed to 


=” A late voluminaus Writer, who ſeem: to miſtake Ms old 


News-paper for a Hiſtary, a great lover of Liberty and Trut!, 
as he is pleaſed to call himſelf in his Title Page, has thought ft 


to charge the Biſhop with a ſolemn Lye upon this occaſion, for 
faying that Fenwick, in the Paper he delivered to the Sheriff, 


did not deny the Facts, ſworn againſt him. Upon this he tels 
you the Paper is extant, but does nat tell you. where ; nor upon 


What Authority he avers that to be the Paper delivered to the 


Sheriffs, which any Reader would expect from a Writer even of 


the higheft Character, who fifty years after a Fact, took upon 


him to contradi another Writer, 8s to that Fact, which hap- 


pened at the time When he wrote. Int to convince the World 


that this Hiſtorian (as he is pleaſed to ſtile himſelf) has as little 


Common Senſe as he has Decency, he has publiſhed ſuch a Paper, 


33, if it is authentick, /abſolutely confirms the Biſhop's aſſertion. 


For the Charge on Fenwick is, the being preſent at a meeting, 


and there concurring to an Invitation of King James to invade 
this Nation. What is his denial ? © I call God to witneſs, 1 
went not to that meeting in Leaden-Hall Street, with any 
*/ ſuch Intention as to invite King James by force to invade this 
Nation; nor was I myſelf provided wich either Horie or Arms, 
Dor engaged for any number of men, or gave particular Con- 
* ſent to any ſuch Invaſion, as is moſt falfly (worn agrioft me.“ 
Now who is it, that upon reading this, does not diſcern that here 
isa denial of ſome Circumſtances ſworn agaioſt him, but no denial 
of any one Fatt. For whether he went to the n with au 
Intention to invite King James or not, or to invite him to invade 
this Nation by force or only by a few from abroad, who bt 

at 


. - , | traſt;to a greater Strength/at home; yet here is no Denial, 


be was at the meeting, where it was agreed to invite King James 
..,-- to, invade this Nation; Nor is there any Denial, that he con. 
. fented to this Invitation, but only that he gave no particuiar 


Conſent for any ſuch Tovalion ; Which father implies, that he 
did give a general Canſent to an Invafion by force. This Spe- 
pe" of tis: Writer's Judgment, Decency and Veracity, will be 
uſhicient to excuſe me from takiog any farther pajog ca, conſole 
hi” m:oy attacks upon this Hiſtory 5+ © gn hee 


2 Vs have 
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have been drawn by Biſhop White, and the Faco- 16997. ö 
bites were much provoked with the Paragraph laſt 
mentioned. This was the concluſion of that un- l 
acceptable affair, in which I had a much larger 
ſhare than might ſeem to become a man of my 
Profeſſion. But the Houſe of Lords, by ſevere 
Votes, obliged all the Peers to be preſent, and to 
give their Votes in the matter. Since I was there- 

tore convinced, that he was guilty of the Crime 

laid to his charge, and that ſuch a method of pro- 

ceeding was not only lawful, but in ſome caſes ne- 

ceſſary ; and ſince, by the ſearch I made into At- 

tainders and Parliamentary Proceedings, when I 

wrote the Hiſtory of the Reformation; I had ſeen 

further into thoſe matters, than otherwiſe I ſhould 

ever have done; I thought it was ' incumbent on 

me, when my opinion determined me to the ſever- 

er fide, to offer what Reaſons occurred to me, in 

Juſtification of my Vote. But this did not exempt 

me from falling under a great load of Cenſure upon 

this occaſion, | 5 0 

As ſoon as the Buſineſs of the Seſſion of Parlia- Affairs in 
ment was at an end, the King went beyond Sea: Flanders. 

The Summer paſſed over very quietly in England, 

for the Jacobites were now humble and filent. The 

French were reſolved to have Peace at any rate, by 

the end of the year : They therefore ſtudied to 

puſh matters as far as poſſible, during this Cam- 

paign, that they might obtain the better terms, 

and that their King might ſtill, to outward ap- 
pearance, maintain à Superiority in the Field, as s 
if nothing could ſtand before him, and from thence 

might indulge his vanity in boaſting, that, notwith- 

ſtanding all his Succeſſes, he was willing to facri- 

fce his own advantages to the quiet of Europe. 

The Campaign was opened with the Siege of Aeth: 

The Place was ill furniſhed, and the bad ſtare, 

both of our Coin and Credit, ſet the King's Pre- 

parations ſo far back, that he could not come in 

time to relieve it. From thence, the French were 
8 | advancing 
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advancing towards Bruſſels, on deſign, either to 
take or bombard it. But the King, by a very hay. 
py diligence preventing them, poſſeſt himſelf of 
an advantageous Camp, about — hours before 
the French could reach it; by which they were 


Wholly incapacitated to execute their Deſign. Af. 


ter this, there was no more Action in Flanders al 
the Summer; the reſt of the time was ſpent in 


Barcelona 
taken 
by the 
French. 


The French were more ſucceſsful in Catalonia: 
They ſent an Army againſt Barcelona, commanded 
by the Duke of Vendome, and their Fleet came 
to his affiſtance : The Garriſon was under the 
Command of a Prince of Heſſe, who had ſerved 
in the King's Army, and, upon changing his Re. 
ligion, was now at the head of the German Troops 
that were ſent into Spain. The Viceroy (whether 
by a Fate common to all the Spaniards, or from 
a jealouſy,” that the whole. Honour would accric 


to a Stranger, if the Place ſhauld hold out) ſo en. 


and his 


tirely neglected to do his part, that he was ſurprized, 
imall Army was rauted. The Town was 


Arge and ill fortified, yet it held out two Months 


after the /Trenches were opened; ſo that time was 

ven ta the Spaniards, ſufficient to have brought 

elief from the furtheſt corner of Spain. Nothing 
had happened, during the whole caurſe of the 
War, wy did more evidently demonſtrate the 
feebleneſs into which that Manarchy was fallen; 
for no Relief was ſent to Barcelona, ſo that the) 
were forced to capitulate. By this, the French 
gained à great point: Hitherto the Spaniards, 
who contributed the leaſt towards carrying on the 
War, were the moſt back ward to all Overtures of 
Peace; They had felt little of the Miſeries of War, 
ind. thought, themſelves out of its reach: But 
nom France being Maſter of ſa important a Place, 
which cut off all their Communication with Italy, 
they became as earneſt for Peace, as they had 
hitherto been erſe rom ...) Nor 
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the Place, and then gave it out, that they had 


| to the French, and had fome Advantage over 
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Nor was this all their Danger: A Squadron had 169). 
been ſent, at the ſame time, to ſeize on the Plat 
Fleet in the Weſt-Indies: The King ordered a 4 French 
$quadron, which he had lying at Cadiz, to ſail af- 24-299 
ter them, and aſſiſt the Spaniards. The French welt. In- 
finding, that the Galleons were already got to the dies. 
Havana, where they could not attack them, ſailed 

to Carthagena, which was in no condition to reſiſt 

tbem. The Plate had all been ſent away, before 

they came thither z but they landed and pillaged 


found many Millions there, which at firſt ſeemed 
incredible, and was . afterwards known to be falſe: 
Let it was confidently aſſerted at that time, to cover 
the reproach of having miſcarried in the attempt, 
on which they had raiſed great expectations, and 
to which many Undertakers had been drawn in. 
Our Squadron was much ſuperior to theirs, yet 
never engaged them: Once indeed, they came up 


them; but did not purſue it. The French fail- 
ed to the North, towards Newfoundland, where 
we had another Squadron lying, which was ſent 
with ſome Land Forces to recover Hudſon's Bay: 
Theſe Ships might have fallen upon the French, 
and would probably have maſter d them: But as 
they had no certain account of their ſtrength, ſo 
being ſent out upon another Service, they did not 
think it proper to hazard the attacking them: So 
the French got ſafe home, and the Conduct of our 
affairs at Sea was much cenſured: Let our Admi- 
ralty declared. themſelves ſatisfied with | the ac- 
count the Commanders gave of their Proceedings. 
But that Board was accuſed of much partiality: 
On all fuch occaſions, the unfortunate muſt expect 
to be blamed ; and, to outward appearance, there 
was much room given, either to cenſure the Or- 
ders, or the execution of them. The King owned, F 
he did not underſtand thoſe matters: And Ruſſel, ; g 
now made Earl of Orford, had, both the nt | N 
ith | ; 1 ty © 
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ralty and the Navy Board; in a great dependetice 
on himſelf ; ſo that he was conſidered almoſt as 
much, as if he had. been Lord High Admiral. 
He was too much in the power of thoſe, in whom 
he confided, and truſted them too far: And it was 
generally believed, that there was much Corrup. 
tion, as it was certain there was much Faction, if 
not Treachery,; in the conduct of our Marine. Our 
Miſcarriages made all people ery; that we muſt 
have a Peace, for we could not manage the War 


to any good purpoſe z ſince, notwithſtanding our 


The King 

of Po- 

hands 
Death. 


great ſuperiority at Sea; the French conducted their 
matters ſo much better than us, that we were loſers, 
even in that Element, where we uſed to triumph 
moſt. Our Squadron, in the Bay of Mexico, did 
very little ſervice; they only robbed and deſtroyed 
ſome of the French Colonies; and that ſent to 
Hudſon's Bay, found it quite abandoned by the 
French; ſo that both returned home inglorious. 
A great change of affairs happened this year in 
Poland: Their King, John Sobieſki, after he had 
long outlived the Fame he had got by raiſing the 
Siege of Vienna, died at laſt under a general con- 
tempt. He was going backwards and forwards, 
as his Queen's Negotiations in the Court of France 
were entertained or rejected: His Government was 
ſo feeble: and disjointed at home, that all their 
Diets broke up upon Preliminaries, before they 
could, according to their forms, enter upon buli- 
nefs : He was ſet on heaping up Wealth, which 
ſeemed neceſſary to give his Son an intereſt in the 


ſucceeding Election. And upon his Death, a great 


party appeared for him, notwithſtanding the gene- 
ral — to the ber : But the Polith No- 
bility reſolved to make no haſte with their Elec- 
tion; they plainly ſet the Crown to Sale, and en- 


couraged all Candidates that would bid for it: 


One Party declared for the Prince of Conti, of 
which their Primate, then à Cardinal, was the 


Head: The Emperor did all he could n 
Cold? | ; Mad the 
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the late King's Son; but when he ſaw the French 169. 
Party were too ſtrong for him, he was willing to 


join with any other Pretender. 


The Duke of Lorrain, the Prince of Baden, The Elec· 


and Don Livio Odeſchalchi, Pope Innocent's Ne- . of 


phew, were all named: But theſe not being likely 


ſo well, that he was prevailed on to change his 
Religion, to advance his Troops towards the 
Frontier of Poland, to diſtribute eight Millions 
of Florins among the Poles, and to promiſe to 
confirm all their Privileges, and in particular, 
to undertake the Siege of Caminieck. He con- 


ſented to all this, and declared himſelf a Can- 


didate, a very few Days before the Election; and 
ſo he was ſet up by the Imperialiſts, in oppoſition 
to the French Party: His Party became quickly 
ſo ſtrong, that tho*, upon the firſt: appearance at 
the Election, while every one of the Competitors 
was trying his ſtrength, the French Party was the 


ſtrongeſt, and was ſo declared by the Cardinal; 


yet when the other Pretenders ſaw that they could 
not carry the Election for themſelves, they united 
in oppoſition to the French Intereſt, and gave over 
all their Voices to the Elector oſ Saxony, by which 
his Party became much the ſtrongeſt, ſo he was 
proclaimed the Elected King. The Cardinal gave 
notice to the Court of France, of what had been 
done in favour of the Prince of Conti; and deſired 
that he might be ſent quickly thither, well furniſh- 


ed with Arms and Ammunition, but chiefly with 


Money. But the Party for Saxony made more 
diſpatch ;- that Elector lay nearer, and had both his 
Money and Troops ready, ſo he took the Oaths 
that were required, and got the Change of his Re- 
ligion to be atteſted by the Imperial Court: He 
made all the haſte he could with his Army to Cra- 
cow, and he was ſoon. after crowned, ta the great 


"FP choſen . 
to ſucceed, a Negotiation was ſecretly managed King of 


with the Elector of Saxony, which ſucceeded Poland. 
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Joy of the Imperial Party, but the une xpreſſũihle 


u ouble of all his Subjects in Saxony. 


” 
.+ i 


The Secular Men there ſaw, that the ſupporting 


this Elective Crown, would ruin his Hereditary 
Dominions: And thoſe, who! laid the concerns of 
_ _ _ the Proteſtant Religion to heart, were much more 


. troubled, when they law that Houſe, under whoſe 


Protection thei Religion grew up at firft, now fall 


off to Popery. It is true, the preſent Family, ever 
ſince Maurice's time, had ſhewed very little zeal 


in chat Cauſe: The Elected King had ſo ſmalla 


thare of Religion in himſelf, that little was to be 
expected from lim: Nor was it much apprehend- 
ed that he would become a Bigot, or turn a Perſe. 
cutor: But ſuch was the eagerneſs of the Popih 
Clergy: towards che ſuppreſſing what they cal 
Hereſy, and the perpetual jealouſies with which 
therefore they would poſſeſs the Poles, were like 
to be ſuch, in caſe he uſed no vialence towards his 
Sauon Subjects, as poſſibly might have great effect 
on him ſo that ĩt is no wonder, if they were ſtruck 
with a general Conſternation upon his revolt. His 


Electoreſs, tho! a very young perſon, deſcended of 


the: Houſe of Brandenbourg, expreſſed fo extraor- 
dinary a. meaſure: of zeal and piety upon this occa- 
fron, that it contributed much to the preſent-quict- 
ing of their fears. The new King — a Popiſh 
Statholdet to Dreſden; : but ſo wenk a Man, that 
there was no reaſon to apprehend much from any 
conduct of his. He ae En them all the aſſuran- 
ces, that could be given in words, that he would 


make no Change among them, nor has he hither- 


o made any ſteps towards it. 


The Cr A very unuſual accident happened at this time, 


travelled 
toHollan 


, that ſerved not a little to his quiet Eſtabliſhment 


land. © ſible of the defects of his Education, that, in or- 


5 


der to the correcting thelez he reſolved to go a lit- 
tle into tha World, for better Information: He 


was forming great Deſigns; he intended to make 


a na- 
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a navigable Canal between the Volga and the Ta- 
nais, by which he might carry both materials and 
provitions for a Fleet to Azuph and when that 
Communication was opened, he apprehended great 
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LAY 


things might be done afterwards. He therefore 


intended to ſee the Fleets of Holland and England, 
and to make himſelf as much Maſter of that matter, 
is his Genius could riſe up to. He ſent an Embaſſy 
to Holland, to regulate ſome matters of Commerce, 
and to ſee if they would aſſiſt him in the War he was 
d&ſigning againft the Turks: When the Ambaſſa- 
dors were ſet out, he ſettled his Affairs in ſuch 
hands, as he truſted moſt to, and with a ſmall re- 
tinue of two or three Servants, he ſecretly followed 
his Ambaſſadors, and quickly overtook them. He 
diſcovered himſelf firſt to the Elector of Branden- 
bourg, Who was then in Pruſſia, looking on the 
Diſpute that was like to ariſe in Poland, in which, if 
a War ſhould follow, he might be forced to have a 
ſhare. The Czar concerned himſelf much in the 


| matter, not only by reaſon of the Neighbourhood, 


but becauſe he fearcd, that if the French Party 
ſhould prevail, France being in an Alliance with 
the Turk, a King lent from thence would proba- 
bly not only make a Peace with the Turk, but 
turn his Arms againſt himſelf, which would hinder 
all his Deſigns for a great Fleet. The French 
Party was Fran in Lithuania: Therefore the 
Czar ſent Orders to his Generals, to bring a great 
Army to the Frontier of that Dutchy, — ready 
to break into it, if a War ſhould begin in Poland: 
And we were told, that the terror of this had a 
2 0 effect. From Pruſſia, the Czar went into 
olland, and thence came over to England; there- 
fore J will refer all that I ſhall ſay concerning him, 
to the time of his leaving England... _ 
A Fleet was ordered at Dunkirk, to carry the 
Prince of Conti to Poland : A Squadron of ours, 
that lay before that Port, kept him in for ſome 


- 


The 


Prince of 
Conti fail» 


ed to 


time: At laſt he got out, and failed to Dantzick ; Dantzick. 
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1697. but that City had declared for the new King, ſo they 
— would not ſuffer him to land, with all thoſe that 


had come with him : They only conſented to ſuf- 
fer himſelf to land, with a ſmall Retinue; this he 
thought would not become him; ſo he landed at 
Marienbourg, where he was met by ſome of the 
Chief of his Party: They preſſed him to diſtribute 
the Money, that he had brought from France, 
among them; and promiſed to return quickly to 
him with a great Force : But he was limited by 
his Inſtructions, and would fee a good Force, be- 


fore he would part with his Treaſure. The new 


King ſent ſome Troops to diſperſe thoſe, who were 
coming together to ſerve him, and theſe had once 
almoſt ſeized on the Prince himſelf; but he acted 
after that with great caution, and would not truſt 
the Poles. He ſaw no appearance of any force like 
to be brought to him, equal to the Undertaking, 

and fearing left, if he ſtayed too long, he ſhou a 
be frozen up in the Baltick, he came back to Dun- 
kirk. The Cardinal ſtood out ſtill: The Court 
of Rome rejoyced at the pretended Converfion of 
the new King, and owned him ; buthe quickly ſaw 


ſiuch a ſcene of difficulties, that he had reaſon to 


repent his embarking himſelf in ſuch a dangerous 
Undertaking. This may prove of ſuch Impor- 
tance, both to the Political and Religious concerns 


of Europe, that I thought it deſerved that a par- 


ticular mention ſhould be made of it, tho? it lies 
at a great diſtance from us: It had ſome influence 
in dilpoſing the French now to be more earneſt for 


a Peace: For if they had got a King of Poland in 


their dependance, that would have given them 2 
great intereft in the Northern Parts, with an eaſier 
acceſs, both to aſſiſt the Turk and the Malcontents 
in Hungary. 


TheTrea- The Negotiation for a Peace was held at Ryſ- 


ty of Ryt 


1 wick. 
| | | 
| 


wick, a Houſe of the King's, between the Hague 


and Delft. The chief of our Plenipotentiaries was 


the Earl of Pembroke, a Man 180 eminent Virtue, 


| and 


« * 4 
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8 and of great and profound Learning, particularly 1697. 

a in the Mathematicks. This made him a little too. 
ſpeculative and abſtracted in his Notions: He had 


; great application, but he lived a little too much 
, out of the World, tho' in a publick Station; a lit- 
; tle more practice among Men, would give him 
the laſt finiſhing : There was ſomewhat in his per- 

' fon and manner, that created him an univerſal re- 
) ſpect; for we had no Man among us, whom all 
FT ſides loved and-honoured ſo much as they did him: 
- WH There were two others joined with him in that 


. Embaſſy. _ ; 14-4 | 
: The King of Sweden was received as Mediator, The King 
: but he died before any progreſs was made in the of Swe- 
Treaty: His Son, who ſucceeded him in his Peach. 
t Throne, was alſo received to ſucceed him in the His Son is 
, Mediation. The Father was a rough and boiſterous Mediator 


, Man; he loved fatigue, and was free from Vice: = Ty Of 
g | He reduced his Kingdom to a Military State, and Ryſwick. 
g vas ever going round it, to ſee how his Troops 
t were ordered, and his Diſcipline obſeryed : He 
5 looked narrowly into the whole Adminiſtration: 
V He had quite altered the Conſtitution of his King- 
0 dom: It was formerly changed from being an Elcc- | 
s tive, to be an Hereditary Kingdom; yet till his [ 
> time, it had continued to be rather an Ariſtocracy i 
s than a Monarchy: But he got the Power of the Se- : Y 
f nators ta be quite taken away, fo that it was left a 
8 free to him to make uſe of ſuch Counſellors as he 9 
c ſhould chooſe : The Senators had enriche&d-them- 1 
Jy ſelves, and oppreſſed the People: They had | 
n devoured | the Revenues of the Crown, and in two : 
3 Reigns, in which the Sovereign was long in a ſtate | 
r of Infancy, both in Queen Chriſtina's and in the ; 
8 King's time, the Senators had taken care of them- 
ſelyes, and had ſtripped the Crown. So the King þ 
[- moved for a general Reſumption, and this he ob- | 9 
E.. tained eaſily of the States: Who, as they envied N 
5 the Wealth of the Senators, ſo they hoped that, i 
4 by making the King rich, the People would be | 
l A 1 5 | 
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tak leſs charged with Taxes. This was not all: He 
got likewiſe an Act of Reviſion, by which thoſe 


who had Grants were to account for the mean pro- 
fits, and this was applied even to thoſe who had 


Grants upon valuable Conſiderations; for when it 


appeared, that the valuable Conſideration was ſatis- 


fied, they were to account for all they had received 


over and above that, and to repay 'this, with the 
intereſt of the Money, at 12 per Cent. for all the 
Years they had enjoyed it. This brought a great 
Debt on all the Senators and other Families of the 
Kingdom; it did utterly ruin them and left them at 


Mercy: And when the King rook from them all 


they had, he kept them ſtill in a dependance upon 
him, giving them Employments in the crack or 
Militia that he ſet up. 

Aſter that, he procured of the State i his King- 


dom, an abſolute Authority to govern them as he 


thought fit, and according to Law: But even this 
limitation ſeemed uneaſy, and their Slavery was 
finiſhed by another Act, which he obtained, that 
he ſhould not be obliged to govern by Law, but 
by his meer Will and Pleaſure. So ſucceſsful was 
he, in the ſpace of five Years, to ruin all the Fami- 
ks in his Kingdom, and to deſtroy their Laws and 
Liberties, and that by their own conſent. He died 
when his Son was but fifteen years old, and gave 
great hopes of being an active, warlike, and inde- 
fatigable Prince, which his Reign ever ſince has 
demonſtrated to the World. 


The firſt act of his Reign, was the Mediation at 


Ryſwick, where the Treaty went on but ſlowly, 


till Harlay, the firſt of the French Plenipotenti- 


aries, came to the Hague, who, as was believed, 
had the ſecret. He ſhewed a fairer inclination, 


than had wc eared in the others, to treat frankly 
and honourab] 


that had been ſtarted before: But while they were 


negotiating, by exchanging Papers, which was a 
flow. method, ſubje8t . to 8 delay, and too many 


of Exceptions 


y; and to clear all the Difficulties 


8 Son. ² 2 os mes ˙ wü... ot. oo ¶ukrTr eee er r ee 
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exceptions and evaſions, the Marſhal Bouflers de- 1697. 
fixed a Conference with the Earl of Portland, and 
1 by the order of their Maſters, they met four times, 
a and were long alone. That Lord told me himſelf, 1 
: that the ſubject of thoſe Conferences, was concern- 
j ing King James. The King deſired to know, how 
ede King of France intended to diſpoſe of him, and 
Y how he could own him, and yet ſupport the other. 


, The King of France would not renounce the pro- 
8 tecting him, by any Article of the Treaty: But 
t it was agreed between them, that the King of 
1 France ſhould give him no aſſiſtance, nor give the 
0 King any diſturbance on his account: And that he 
K ſhould retire, from the Court of France, either to 
WH Avignon or to Italy. On the other hand, his Queen 
4 ſhould have fifty thouſand pounds a year, which 
7 was her Jointure, ſettle after his Death, and that 
8 it nhould now be paid her, he being reckoned as 
" dead to the Nation; and in this, the King very 
5 readily acquieſced: Theſe Meetings made the 
4 Treaty go on with more diſpatch, this tender point 
4 being once ſettled, _ vc} Std noel evo 
. Ane Difficulty aroſe with relation to the Em- ThePeace 
d pire: The French offered Brizack and F ribourg, he mo 
d A8 An equivalent for Straſbourg 5 the Court of Mi Treaty 
y enna conſented to this, but the Empire refuſed it: ſigned. 
8 Theſe Places belonged to the Emperor's Heredi- 9 
1 tary: Dominions, whereas Straſbourg was a free q 
| City, as well as a Proteſtant Town; fo the Em- 4 
ir peror was ſoon brought to accept of the ex- J 
/ change. All other matters were concerted ; Spain | 
1. was now as impatient of Delays, as France: Eng- | 
. land and the States had no other concern in the 1 
" Treaty, but to ſecure their Allies, and to fettle a : 
y Barrier in the Netherlands; ſo in September. the L 
FA Treaty was ſigned by all, except the German Prin- i 
” ces: But a ſet time was prefixed for them to come f 
5 into it. The Duke of Savoy was comprehended 2 
y within it; and the Princes of the Empire, finding 


15 they could ſtruggle no 178 did at laſt e 
4 gf | Q 
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to it.” A new piece of Treachery, againſt the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, broke out in the concluſion of 
all: The French declared that, that part of the 
Palatinate, which was ſtipulated to be reſtored in 


the ſtate in which it was, by virtue of that Arti- 


cle, was to continue in the ſame ſtate, with rela- 
tion to Religion, in which it was at that time: By 
this, ſeveral Churches were to be condemned, that 
otherwiſe, according to the Laws of the Empire, 
and in particular of thoſe Dominions, were to be 
reſtored to the Proteſtants : The Elector Palatine 
accepted of the condition very willingly, being bi- 
gotted to a high degree: But ſome of the Princes, 
the King of Sweden in particular,'as Duke of Deux- 
ponts, refuſed to ſubmit to it: But this had been 
ſecretly concerted, among the whole Popiſn party, 
Who are always firm to the Intereſts of their Reli- 
gion, and zealous for them; whereas the Prote- 
ſtant Courts are too ready to ſacrifice the common 
Tatereſt of their Religion to their own private ad- 
vantage. The King was troubled at this treache- 
rous Motion, but he ſaw no Inclination in any of 
the Allies to oppoſe it, with the zeal with which 


it was preſſed on the other hand. The Importance 


ob the ching, fixteen Churches being only condemn- 


q » 
. * ny * * * — 
— 


Reflec- * 


todas on, 


the Peace, 


ec by 1 it, as the Earl of Pembroke told me, was 


not ſuch as to deſerve he ſhould venture a rupture 


upon it: And it was thought, the Elector Pala- 


tine might, on other accounts, be ſo obnoxious 
to the Proteſtants, and might need their Aſſiſtance 


and Protection ſo much, that he wolild be obliged | 


afterwards to reſtore theſe Churches, thus wrelted 
from them: So the King contented himſelf, with 
ordering his Plenipotentiaries to proteſt againſt this, 
which they did in a formal Act that they paſſed. 
The King by this Peace concluded the great De- 
ſign, of putting a ſtop to the progreſs of the French 
Arms, Which he had conſtantly purſued from his 
firſt appearance on the Stage, in the Year 1672. 
There Was not one * * Allies who worm 
03 : - ww 
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Treaty: Nor had the deſire of having his Title 


aniverſally acknowledged, raiſed any impatience 
in him, or made him run into this Peace with any 
indecent haſte. The terms of it were ſtill too 
much to the advantage of France ; but the length 
and charge of the War had ſo exhauſted the Allies, 
that the King ſaw the neceſſity of accepting the beſt 
Conditions that could be got : It is true, France 
was more haraſſed by the War, yet the arbitrary 
frame of that Government made their King the 


Maſter of the whole Wealth of his people : And 


the War was managed on both ſides, between them 


and us, with this viſible difference, that every Man 


who dealt with the French King was ruined by it ; 


| whereas, among us, every Man grew rich by his 


dealings with the King: And it was not eaſy to ſee 
how this could be either prevented or puniſhed. 
The regard that is ſhewn to the Members of Par- 
liament among us, makes that few abuſes can be 
enquired. into or diſcovered : And the King found 
his Reign grow ſo unacceptable to his people, b 

the continuance of the War, that he ſaw the Yr g 
lity of coming to a Peace. The States were under 
the ſame preſſure ; they were heavier charged, and 
ſuffered more by the War than the Engliſh. The 


French got indeed nothing by a War which they 


had moſt perfidiouſly begun ; they were forced to 
return to the Peace of Nimeguen: Pignerol and 
Brizack, which Cardinal Richlieu had conſidered 


as the Keys of Italy and Germany, were now parted 


with; and all that baſe practice, of claiming ſo 


much under the head of Re-unions and Dependen- 
cies, was abandoned : The Dutchy of Lorrain was 
alſo entirely reſtored: It was generally thought, that 
the King of France intended to live out the reſt 
of his days in quiet ; for his parting with Barce- 
lona, made all people conclude, that he did not 
intend to proſecute the Dauphin's Pretenſions upon 
the Crown of Spain, after that King's Death, by a 
4, 4 - new 
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1697. new War; and that he would only try how to ma. 
— oy it by Negotiation. V i 
3 N 


be moſt melancholy part of this Treaty was, 
that no advantages were got by it in favour of the 
Proteftants in France: The French Refugees made 


al poſſible Applications to the King, and to the 


other Proteſtant Allies; but as they were no part 


of the Cauſe of the War, ſo it did not appear that 


the Allies could do more far them, than to recom. 


mend them, in the warmeſt manner, to the King 
of France: But he was fo far engaged in a courſe 


| of Superſtition and Cruelty, that their condition 


ecame worſe by the Peace; The Court was more 
at leiſure to look after them, and to perſecute them, 
than they thought fit to do during the War. The 
Military Men in France did generally complain 


of the Peace, as diſhonourable and baſe: The Ja- 


cobites among us wete the more confounded at 
the News of it, becauſe the Court of France did, 
to the laſt minute, aſſure King James, that they 
would never abandon his Intereſts: And his Queen 
ſent aver aſſurances to their Party here, that Eng- 
land would be left out of the Treaty, and put to 
maintain the War alone: Of. which they were fo 
confident, that they entred into deep Wagers upon 
It; a practice little kyown among us before the 
War, but it was carried on, in the progreſs of it, 
to a very extravagant degree; ſo that they were 
ruined in their Fortunes, as well as ſunk in their 
Expectations by the Peace. It was ſaid, King 
bs Queen made a bold. Repartee to the French 
King, when he told her the Peace was ſigned : 
She aid, the wiſhed it might be fuch as ſhould raik 


his Glory, as much as it might ſettle his > an of 
ep 


But while the Peace was concluded in theſe parts, 
the War between the Emperor and the Turk went 
on in Hungary: The Imperial Army was com- 
manded by Prince Eugene, a Brother of the Count 
pt Soiſſons, who ebenes that he was not 


like to be ſo much conſidered as he thought he 


| might 


3 
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might deſerye in France, vent and ſerved the Em- 1697. 
peror, and grew up, in a few years, to be one f.. 
the greateſt Generals of the Age. „ 

; The Grand Signior came to command his Ar- The 
mies in perſon, and lay encamped on both. ſides of Turks Ar- 


ye Theiſſe, having laid a Bridge over the River. — 


rince Eugene marched up to him, and attackt routed. 
bis Camp, on the Weſt ſide. of the River, and af- | 
ter a ſhort diſpute, he broke in and was Maſter of 
the Camp, and forced all, who lay on that fide 
over the River. In this action many were kille 


and drowned ; he followed them crols the Theifle 
and gave them a total defeat: Moſt. of their Jani- 
zaries were cut off, and the Prince became Mafter 
of all their Artillery and Magazines; The Grand, 
Signior; himſelf narrowly eſcaped, with a Body of 
=——_ to Belgrade; this was a compleat Victory, 
and was the greateſt blow the Turks had received 
in tbe whole War. At the, ſame time, the Czar 
was very ſucceſsful on his fide, againft the Tarta- 
rians. The Venetians did little on their part, and 
the Confuſions in Poland made that Republick bur 
4 feeble. Ally: Se that the weight of the War lay 
wholly on the Emperor. But tho' he, being now 
delivered from the War with France, was more at 
leiſure to proſecute this, yet his Revenue was ſq 
exhauſted, that he was willing to ſuffer a Treatx 
to be carried on, by the Mediation of England 
and Holland; and the French, being now no lon- 
Ge concerned to engage the Port to carry on the 
War, the Grand Signior, fearing a Revolution up- 


on his ill ſucceſs, was very glad to héarken to 4 


Treaty, which was carried va all this Winter, and 
was finiſhed the next year at Carlowitz, from which 


place it takes its name. METS © 
By it, both Parties were to keep that, of which ThePeace 
they were then poſſeſſed; and ſo this long, War. of of Carlo 
Hungary, which had brought both ſides by turns 

very near the laſt extremities, was concluded by 
x Vp 2 * 5 | i che 
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the Direction and Mediation of the King of Eng- 
land: Upon which I will add a curious Obſerva- 
tion, that tho' it = ſeem to be out of the Laws 
| idering my Profeſſion, will I 
—ðvõʒ © 
Dr. Lloyd, the preſent moſt learned Biſhop of 


of * Worceſter, who has now, for above twenty Years, 


been ſtudying the Revelations with an amazing 
' diligence and exactneſs, had long before this year 
faid, The Peace, between the Turks and the Pa- 
al Chriſtians, was certainly to be made in the year 
698, which he made out thus: The four Angels, 
mentioned in the fourteenth Chapter of the Reve- 
lations, that were bound in the River Euphrates, 
which he expounds to be the Captains of the 
Turkiſh Forces, that till then were ſubject to the 
Sultan at Babylon, were to be looſed, or freed from 
that Yoke, and to ſet up for themſelves : And 
theſe were prepared, to ſlay the third part of men, 
for an hour, a day, a month, and a year: He 
_ reckons the year, in St. John, is the Julian year of 
365 days, that is, in the Prophetick ftile, each day 
a'year; a month is 30 of theſe days; and a day 
makes one; which added to the former number 
makes 396. Now he proves from Hiſtorians, 
that Ottoman came, and began his Conqueſts at 
Prouſſe, in the year 1302, to which the former 
number, in which they were to ſlay the third part 
of men, being added, it muſt end in the year 
1698: And tho” the Hiſtorians do not mark the 
hour, or the twelfth part of the day or year, which 
is a month, that is, the beginning of the Deſtruc- 
tion the Turks were to make; yer he is confident, 
if that is ever known, that the Prophecy will be 
found, even in that, to be punctually accompliſh- 
ed. After this, he thinks their time of hurting 
the Papal Chriſtians, is at an end; they may in- 
deed ſtill do miſchief to the Muſcovites, or perſe- 
cute their own Chriſtian Subjects, but they can do 
ng hurt to the Papalins; and he is ſo poſitive in _ 
that 
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he intended to do, yet he made no haſte to execute 
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in a courſe of three years, to take any advantage 
from the Troubles in Hungary, to begin the War 
again, tho we know they have been much ſolli- 


cited to it, gives for the preſent a confirmation 


to this learned Prelate's Expoſition of that part of 
3 1 8 | ene 
The 


ty of London, in a ſort of Triumph, with all the 
Magnificence that he would admit. Some progreſs 
was made in preparing Triumphal Arches, but 
he put a ſtop to it; he ſeemed, by a natural mo- 

ch, to have contracted an antipathy to all vain 
ſhows; which was much increaſed in him, by 


what he had heard of the groſs exceſſes of flattery, 
to which the French have run; beyond the exam— 


ples of former Ages, in honour of their King; 
who having ſhewed too great a pleaſure in theſe, 
they have been ſo far purſued, that the wit of that 
Nation has been for ſome years chiefly imployed 
on theſe; for they ſaw that mens fortunes were 
more certainly advanced, by a new and lively in- 
vention in that way, than by any ſervice or merit 
whatſoever. This, in which that King has ſeemed 
to be too much pleaſed, rendring him contemptible 


to better Judges, 1 King ſuch an averſion 


to every thing that looked that way, that he ſcarce 


bore even with things, that were decent and 


proper. 


I pe King ordered many of his Troops to be Coynſulta- 

diſbanded ſoon after the Peace; but a ſtop was 
put to that, becauſe the French were very ſlow in ddanding 

tvacuating the Places, that were to be reſtored by Army. 


the Treaty, and were not beginning to reduce 
their Troops: So, tho' the King declared what 


it, 
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that he conſents that all his Scheme ſhould be laid 1697. 
aſide, if the Turk engages in a new War with 
them; and I muſt confeſs, that their refuſing now, 


x 


ing came over to England, about the The King 


middle of November; and was received by the Ci- Pact 70 


England. 


tions 
about a 
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1697, it, till it ſhould appear how the French intended 
wr>. to govern themſelves. The King thought it was 
abſolutely neceſſary, to keep up a conſiderable 
Land Force ; he knew the French would ftill main- 
tain great Armies, and that the pretended Prince 
of Wales would certainly be aſſiſted by them, if 
England ſhould fall into a feeble and defenceleſs 
Condition; the King of Spain was alſo, in ſuch 
an uncertain ſtate of health, ſo weak and ſo ex- 
Hhauſted, that it ſeemed neceſſary, that England 
* ſhould be in a condition to bar France's invading 
that Empire, and to maintain the Rights of the 


Houſe of Auſtria, But tho? he explained himſelf 


thus in general to his Miniſters, yet he would not 

deſcend to particulars, to tell how many he thought 
neceſſary, ſo that they had not authority to declare, 

What was the loweſt number the King inſiſted on, 

The mat. Papers were writ on both ſides, for and againſt 
ter 1 a ſtanding Force; on the one hand, it was pre- 
gde tended, that a ſtanding Army was incampatible 
with publick Liberty, and according to the Ex- 
amples of former times, the one muſt ſwallow up 
the other. It was propoſed, that the Militia might 
be better modelled and more trained, which, with 
a good naval Force, ſome thought, would be an 
eftectual ſecurity againſt Foreign Invaſions, as well 
as it would maintain our Laws and Liberties at 
home. On the other ſide, it was-urged, that ſince 
all our Neighbours were armed, and the moſt for- 
midable of them all kept up ſuch a mighty Force, 
nothing could give us a real ſecurity, but a good 
Body of regular Troops ; nothing could be-made 
of the Militia, chiefly of the Horſe, but at a vaſt 
© Charge; and if it was well regulated, and well 
--.-.., commanded, it would prove a mighty Army; but 
this of the- Militia was only talked of, to put by 
the other; for no project was ever propoſed to ren- 

der it more uſeful; a Force at Sea might be ſo 
ſhattered, While the Enemy kept within their A* 
— | as 


* 


this ſtrength might come to be uleleſs, when we &V-W 


larity lay on the other fide; and the King's Mi- 


the year 1680; this Vote brought the Army to 
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(as it actually happened at the Revolution) that 1697. 


ſhould need it moſt ; ſo that without a conſider- 
able Land Force, it ſeemed the Nation would be 
too much expoſed. The word, <* ſtanding Army,” 
had an odious ſound in Engliſh ears; fo the popu- 


niſters ſuffered generally in the good Characters 
they had hitherto maintained, becauſe they ſtudied 
to ſtop the tide, that run ſo ſtrong the other way. 

At the opening the Seſſion of Parliament, the A $efſion 
King told them, that in his opinion, a ſtanding of Parlia- 
Land Force was neceſſary ; the Houſe of Com- ment. 
mons carried the jealouſy of a ſtanding Army ſo 
high, that they would not bear the Motion, nor 
did they like the way the King took of offering 
them his opinion in the point : This ſeemed a pre- 
ſcription to them, and might biaſs ſole, in the 
Counſels they were to offer the King, and be a bar 
to the freedom of Debate. The Managers for the 
Court had no Orders to name any number; ſo the 
Houſe came to a Reſolution of paying off and diſ- 
banding all the Forces, that had been raifed ſince 


be leſs than 8000: The Court was ſtruck with a ſmal! 
this; and then they tried, by an after-game, to force kep: 
raiſe the number to 15000 Horſe and Foot. If p. 

this had been propoſed in time, it would probably 

have been carried without any difficulty; but the 

King was ſo long upon the reſerve, that now, 

when he thought fit to ſpeak out his mind, he 

found it was too late: So a Force not exceeding 

10000 Horſe and. Foot was all that the Houte 

could be brought to. This gave the King the 
greateſt diſtaſte of any thirg that had betallen 

him in his whole Reign ; he thought it would de- 

rogate much from him, and render his Alliance ſo 
inconſiderable, that he doubted whether he could 
carry on the Government, after it ſhould be re- 1 
RE N e duced 


3 


| 
| 
| 
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1697. duced to ſo weak and fo contemptible a ſtate. He 


Cr 


ſaid, that if he could have imagined, that after all 
the ſervice he. ſhould have done the Nation, he 
ſhould have met with ſuch returns, he would never 
have. meddled in our Affairs; and that he was 


weary of governing a Nation, that was ſo jealous, 


1698. 
LD a> — 
The Earl 


of Sunder. 


land re- 


tired from 


buſineſs. 


as to lay itſelf open to an Enemy, rather than truſt 
him, who had acted ſo faithfully during his whole 


Life, that he had never once deceived thoſe: who 


truſted him. He ſaid this, with a great deal more 
to the ſame purpoſe, to my ſelf ; but he ſaw the 


neceſſity of ſubmitting to that, which n not be 
helped. 


During theſe Debates, the Earl of Sunderland 
had argued with many, upon the neceſſity of keep- 
ing up a greater Force ; this was in ſo many hands, 
that he was charged as the Author of the Counſel, 
of keeping on foot a ſtanding Army: So he was 
often named in the Houſe of Commons, with ma- 
ny ſevere reflections, for which there had been but 
too much occaſion given, during the two former 
Reigns. The Tories preſſed hard upon him, and 
the Whigs were ſo jealous of him, that he appre- 
hending, that while the former would attack him, 


the others would defend him faintly, reſolved to 


prevent a publick affront, and to retire from the 


Court and from Buſineſs; not only againſt the en- 


treaties of his Friends, but even the King's ear- 


neſt deſire that he would continue about him: In- 


deed, upon this occaſion, his Majeſty expreſſed 
ſuch a concern and value for him, that the jealou- 
ſies were encreaſed, by the confidence the Court 
ſaw, the King had in him. During the time of 
his credit, things had been carried on with more 
ſpirit and better ſucceſs than before : He had gain- 
ed ſuch an aſcendant over the King, that he brought 
him to agree to ſome things, that few expected he 
would have yielded to : He managed the publick 

affairs, 

I 
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affairs, in both Houſes, with ſo much ſteadineſs 1698. 
and ſo good a conduct, that he had procured t.. 
himſelf a greater meaſure of eſteem, than he had 
in any of the former parts of his Life; and the fee- 
bleneſs and disjointed ſtate we fell into, after he 
withdrew, contributed not a little to eſtabliſh the 
Character, which his adminiſtration had gained 
him. | 
The Parliament went on ſlowly in fixing the The Civil 
Fund for the Supplies they had voted: The _ nt 
ſettled a Revenue on the King for Life, for the King for 
ordinary expence of the Government, which was Life. 
called the Civil Lift: This they carried to Seven 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, which was much 
4 more than the former Kings of England could ap- 
2 ply to thoſe occaſions. Six hundred thouſand pounds 
was all that was deſigned, but it had been pro- 
| miſed at the Treaty of Ryſwick, that King James, 
18 being now as dead to England, his Queen ſhould. 


1. enjoy her Jointure, that was Fifty thouſand pound 

It a year; and it was intended to ſettle a Court about 

er the Duke of Gloceſter, who was then nine years 

id old; ſo to enable the King, to bear that expence, 

e. this large proviſion was made for the Civil Liſt: 

n, But by ſome great error in the management, tho? 

to the Court never had ſo much, and never ſpent ſo 

he little, yet payments were ill made, and by ſome 

n- MW firange conſumption, all was waſted. 

ir While the Houſe of Commons was ſeeking a A new 
n- Fund, for paying the Arrcars of the Army, and Ce 
ed for the Expence at Sea and Land for the next year; was: Py 
u. a Propoſition was made, for conſtituting a new _ 


urt Eaſt-India Company, who ſhould trade with a 
of joint Stock, others being admitted in a determi- 
ore nate Proportion to a ſeparate Trade: The old 
in- Eaſt-India Company oppoſed this, and offered to 
ght advance a Sum (but far ſhort of what the publick 
ke Occaſions required) for an Act of Parliament, that 
ick {ould confirm their Charters. The Projectors of 

| | | dne 
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1698. the new Company offered two Millions, upon the 
V ſecurity of a good Fund, to pay the Intereſt of 
their Money at eight per Cent. Great oppoſition 

was made to this: For the King, upon an Addreſs 

that was made to him by the Houſe of Commons, 

had granted the old Company a new Charter, they 

being obliged to take in a new Subſcription of Se- 

ven hundred thouſand pounds, to encreaſe their 

Stack and Trade. Thoſe empowered by this new 
Charter, were not charged with any Maleverſati- 

on ; they had been trading under great difadvan- 

tages, and with great loſſes, by reaſon of the War: 

It is true, the King had reſerved a power to him- 

ſelf, by a clauſe in the Charter, to diſſolve them, 

upon warning given three years before ſuch diſſo- 

lution : So it was ſaid, that no injuftice was done 

them, if publick notice ſhould be given of ſuch an 
intended diflolution. To this it was anſwered, 

that the Clauſe, reſerving that power, was put in 

many Charters, but that it was conſidered only as 

a threatning, obliging them to a good conduct; 

but that it was not ordinary to diſſolve a Compa- 

ny, by virtue of ſuch a Clauſe, when no Error or 
Maleverſation was objected: The old Company 

came at laſt to offer the whole Sum that was want- 

ed; but the Party was now formed, ſo they came 


too late, and this had no other effect, but to rail 
a clamour againſt this proceeding, as extremely ri- 


gorous, if not unjuſt. This threw the old Com- 
pany, and all concerned in it, into the hands of 
the Tories, and made a great breach and disjoint- 
Ing in the City of London: And it is certain, that 
this Act, together with the Inclinations which 

— thoſe of the Whigs, who were in good Poſts, had 
7: Expreſſed for keeping up a greater Land Force, did 
in contribute to the blaſting the reputation, they had 
ti. hitherto maintained, of being good Patriots, and 
was made uſe of over England by the Tories, to 
diſgrace both the King and them. To this, _ 

| | | ther 
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ther charge of a high nature was added, that they 1698. 
robbed the Publick, and applied much of the Mo» www 
ney, that was given for the ſervice of the Nation, 

bach to the ſupporting a vaſt Expence, and to the 

raiſing great Eſtates to themſelves. This was ſen- _ 

ſible to the people, who were uneaſy under heavy 


Taxes, and were too ready to believe, that, ac- - | 
cording to the practice in King Charles's time, a | 
great deal of the Money that was given in Parlia- | 
ment, was divided among thoſe who gave it, | 


Theſe clamours were raiſed and managed with great | 
dexterity, by thoſe who intended to render the | 
King, and all who were beſt affected to him, fo 
odious to the Nation, that by this means they 
might carry ſuch an Election of a new Houſe of 
Commons, as that by it all might be overturned. - 
It was ſaid, that the Bank of England and the new 
n Eaſt-India Company, being in the hands of Whigs, 
, they would have the command of all the Money, 
in and by conſequence, of all the Trade of 3 


as ſo a great Party was raiſed againſt. the new Com- 
7 pany, in both Houſes: But the Act for it was 
a- carried: The King was very indifferent in the 


or matter at firſt, but the greatneſs of .the Sum that 
ny was wanted, which could not probably be raiſed 
\t- by any other Project, prevailed on him; the in- 
me tereſts of Princes carrying them often to act againſt 
ie their private Opinions and Inclinations, 


.. | Before the King went into Holland, which was The King 
m. in July, News came from Spain, that their King of Spain's 
4 5 a T . Bes ill ſtate of 
Ol WF was dying: This Alarm was often given before, | 

| a ; 7 ? health, 
int: but it came much quicker now. The: French up- 

hat WF on this, ſent a Fleet to lie before Cadiz, which 

uch came thither, at the time that the Gallcons were 

had expected home from the Weſt- Indies; and it was 

did zpprehended, that, if the King had died, they 


had WW would have ſeized on all that Treaſure. We ſent i 
and 2 Fleet thither to ſecure them, but it came too | 
. er. III. U | late, 
uin | ; 
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1698. late, to have done any ſervice, if it had been need - 
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ed; this was much cenſured, but the. Admiralty 


ſelves gave, in | 
that in executing them, eur Kings have taken 


excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, that the Parlia- 
ment was ſo late in fixing the Funds for the Fleer, 
that it was not poſſible to be ready ſooner than 
they were: The King of Spain recovered for that 
time, but it was ſo far from any entire recovery, 
that a Relapſe was ftill apprehended. When the 
King went to Holland, he left ſome ſealed Or. 
ders behind him, of which ſome of his Miniſters 
told me, they knew not the contents till they were 
opened: By theſe, the King ordered 16000 Men 
to be kept up; for excuſing this, it was ſaid, 
that tho* the Parliament had, in their Votes, 
mentioned only 10000 Land men, to whom they 
had afterwards added 3000 Marines, and had 
raiſed only the Money neceſſary for that number, 
yet no determined number was mentioned in the 
Act itſelf; ſo, ſince the apprehenſion of the King 
of Spain's Death made it adviſable, ro have a 
1 force ready for ſuch an Accident, the 

ing reſolved to keep up a Force, ſomewhat be. 
yond that, which the Houſe of Commons had 


conſented to; the leaving theſe Orders ſealedy- 


made the whole blame to be caſt ſingly on the 
King, as it ſkreened the Miniſters from a fhare in 


this Counſel: And we have more than once 


known Miniſters re the advices, that they them- 
uch a manner. on their Maſters, 


more care to ſhelter their Miniſters, than to pre- 
ſerve themſelves. | - 


TheDuke The King, before his leaving England, ſettled 


of Glo- 
ceſter put 
in a me 


a Houſhold about the Duke of Gloceſter : The 
Earl of Marlborough, who was reſtored to fa- 


thod of E- VOUr, Was made his Governor, and I was named 
ducation. by the King, to be his Preceptor. I uſed all 


poſlible endeavours to excuſe my ſelf; I had hi 
then 
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therto no ſhare in the Princeſs's favour or confi- 1698. 
dence; I was alſo become uneaſy at ſome thing 
in the King's conduct; I conſidered him as a glo- 

rious Inſtrament, raiſed up by God, who had 

done great things by him; I had alſo ſuch obli- 

gations to him, that I had reſolved, on publick as 

well as on private accounts, never to engage in 

any oppoſition to him, and yet I could not help 
thinking he might have carried matters further 

than he did; and that he was giving his Enemies 

handles, to weaken his Government. I had tried, 

but with little ſucceſs, to uſe all due freedom with 

him; he did not love to be found fault with; 


„ and tho' he bore every thing that I ſaid very gent- 
y ly, yet he either diſcouraged me with ſilence, or 
d auſwered in ſuch general expreſſions, that they 
r, ſignified little or nothing. Theſe conſiderations 
ie diſpoſed me, rather to retire from the Court and 
8 Town, than to engage deeper in ſuch a conſtant 
a Wh ittendance, for ſo many years, as this Imploy- 
he ment might run out to: The King made it indeed 
e- eaſy, in one reſpect; for as the young Prince was 


ad tobe all the Summer at Windſor, which was in 
deny Dioceſe ; ſo he allowed me ten weeks in the 
he Wi year, for the other parts of my Dioceſe. All my 
in Wl endeavours to decline this were without effect 
ce e King would truſt that care only to me, and 


m- the Princeſs gave me ſuch encouragement, that I 
er, Wh iclolved not only to ſubmit to this, which ſeemed 
ken tocome from a direction of Providence, but to | 
2r:- Wl give my felt wholly up to it. I took, to my own 


Province, the reading and explaining the Scrip- { 
tled I tures to him, the inſtructing him in the Principles | 
The of Religion, and the Rules of Virtue, and the | 
fa. eving him a view of Hiſtory, Geography, Poli- f 
med WM ticks and Government. I reſolved allo to look j 
| all WF very exactly to all the Maſters, that were appoint- 
| hi- ed to teach him other things; but now I turn, to | 
Keno U 2 give ö 
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1698. give an account of ſome things, that more imme- 
WWYV diately belong to my own Proteſſion. 
they „ This year, Thomas Firmin, a famous Citizen 
6a of London, died: He was in great eſteem, for 
vim. promoting many charitable Deſigns, for looking 

after the Poor of the City, and ſetting them to | 
work; for raiſing great Sums for Schools and 
Hoſpitals, and indeed, for Charities of all forts, 
= 


private and publick ; he had ſuch credit with the 

_ richeſt Citizens, that he had the command of great 
Wealth, as oft as there was occaſion for it; and 
he laid out his own time chiefly, in advancing al ſ 
ſuch defigns : Theſe things gained him a great re- c 
putation ; he was called a Socinian, but was really | 
an Arian, which he very freely owned, before the 
Revolution; but he gave no publick vent to it, 
as he did afterwards, He ſtudied to promote his 
Opinions, after the Revolution, with much heat; 
many Books were printed againſt the Trinity, 
which he diſperſed over the Nation, diſtributing 
them freely to all who would accept of them: 
Profane Wits were much delighted with this; i 
became a common Topick of Diſcourſe, to treat 
all Myſteries in Religion, as the contrivances ot 
Prieſts, to bring the World into a blind fub- 
miſſion to them; Prieſtcraft grew to be another 
word in faſhion, and the Enemies of Religion 
vented all their Impieties, under the cover of theſe 
words; but while theſe pretended much zeal for 
the Government, thoſe who were at work to un- 
dermine it, made great uſe of all this; they raiſed 
a great outcry againſt Socinianiſm, and gave it 
our, that it was like to over-run all; for Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, and ſome of the Biſhops, had 
lived in great friendſhip with Mr. Firmin, whose 
charitable remper they thought it became them to 
encourage. Many undertook to write in this Con- 
troverſy ; ſome of theſe were not fitted for = 
| ing 
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; ling ſuch a nice Subject: A learned Deiſt made a 1698. 
ſevere remark on the progreſs of this Diſpute ; wed 


n he ſaid, he was ſure the Divines would be too 

r hard for the Socinians, in proving their Doc- 

Y trines out of Scripture; but if the Doctrine could 

0 be once laughed at and rejected as abſurd, then 

d its being proved, how well ſoever, out of Scrip- 

, ture, would turn to be an Argument againſt the 

e Scriptures themſelves, as containing ſuch incre- 

at dible Doctrines. 3 =, 

d The Divines did not go all in the ſame method, Different 
ll nor upon the ſame. Principles ; Dr. Sherlock en- W eg 
e- gaged in the Controverſy : He was a clear, a po- hi Ti. 
ly lite and a ſtrong Writer, and had got great credit nity. 

he in the former Reign, by his Writings againſt 

it, thoſe of the Church of Rome; bur he was apt to 

his aſſume too much to himſelf, and to treat his 

it; Adverſaries with contempt ; this created him ma- 

ty, ny Enemies, and made him paſs for an inſolent 

Dg haughty Man: He was at firſt a Jacobite, and 

m: while, for not taking the Oaths, he was under 

it ſuſpenſion, he wrote againſt the Socinians, in 

eat which he took. a new method of explaining the 

of Trinity; he thought there were three eternal 

ub- Minds; two of theſe iſſuing from the Father, 

cher but that theſe were one, by reaſon of a mutual 

on conſciouſneſs in the three, to every of their 


nele thoughts: This was looked on as plain Tritheiſm; 
for but all the Party applauded him and his Book; 


un- WF ſoon after that, an accident of an odd nature 
ed WWF happened, | ye arts 
e It There was a Book drawn up by Biſhop Overall, Dr. Sber- 


rch. WW fourſcore years age, concerning Government, on left 
| in which, its being. of a Divine Inſtitution was 2 
hol: W very poſitively aſſerted; it was read in Convoca- 
m to tion, and paſſed, by that Body, in order to the | 
Con. publiſhing it, in oppoſition to the Principles laid 

and WH down, in thy famous book of Parſon's the Je- | 
ling U 3 i ſuit, | 
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1698. ſuit, publiſhed under the name of Dollman, 
WY> King James the Firſt, did not like a Convoca- v 
tion entring into ſuch a Theory of Politicks; a 

ſo he wrote a long Letter to Abbor, who was | 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but was \ 

then in the Lower Houſe: I had the Original, ( 

writ all in his own hand, in my poſſeſſion by it t 

he deſired, that no further progreſs ſhould be made | 

in that matter, and that this Book might not be 
offered to him for his aſſent. Thus that matter 

ſlept, but Sancroft had got Overal's own Book 

into his hands; ſo, in the beginning of this Reign, 

he reſolved to publiſh it as an authentick Declara- 

tion, that the Church of England had made 
in this matter; and it was publiſhed, as well as 

licenſed by him. a very few days before he came 

under ſuſpenſion for not taking the Oaths : But 

there was a Paragraph or two in it that they had 

not conſidered, which was plainly calculated to 

| Juſtify the owning the United Provinces to be a 
lawful Government : For it was there laid down, 

| that when a change of Government was brought 
to a thorough ſettlement, it was then to be owned 
and ſubmitted to as a work of the Providence of 
| God; and a part of King James's Letter to c 
| Abbot related to this. When Sherlock obſerved 9 
this, he had ſome Conferences with the Party, in e 
order to convince them by that, which he faid had l 
convinced himſelf: Soon after that he took the Oaths, t 
and was made Dean of St. Paul's: He publiſhed t 
an account of the grounds he went on, which f 

drew out many virulent Books againſt him: Af. 

ter that they purſued him with the clamour of £ 
Tritheiſm, which was done with much malice, 4 
by the very fame perſons who had highly magni» - 

"4 

a 


| Hed the performance, while he was of their Party 
| | So powerful is the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion, in 
3 the moſt ſpeculative and the moſt important Doc: 
trines. 4 e 

Dr. 
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Dr. South, a learned but an ill-natured Divine, 1698. 
who had 8 the Oaths, but with the reſerve of. 
an equivocal ſenſe, which he put on them, attackt Pr. South 


Dr. Sherlock's Book of the Trinity, not without 


Chriſtian Charity, and without any regard either to 


the dignity of the Subject, or the decencies of his 


Profeſſion. He explained the Trinity in the com- 
mon method, that the Deity was one Eſſence in 
three Subſiſtencies : Sherlock replied, and charged 
this as Sabellianiſm ; and ſome others went into 
the Diſpute with fome Learning, but with more 
heat : One preached Sherlock's Notion betore the 
Univerſity of Oxford, tor which he was cenſured ; 
but Sherlock wrote againſt that Cenſure, with the 
higheſt ſtrains of contempt. The Socinians tri- 
umphed not a little upon all this; and, in ſeveral of 


their Books, they divided their Adverfaries into 


real and nominal Trinitarians: Sherlock was put 
in the firſt Claſs; as for the ſecond Claſs, they 
pretended, it had been the Doctrine of the Weſtern 
Church, ever ſince the time that the fourth Coun- 
cil in the Lateran fat: Some, who took advantage 


from theſe Debates to publiſh their Impieties with- 


out fear or ſhame, rejoiced to ſee the Divines en- 
caged in ſuch ſubtle Queſtions ; and they reckon- 
ed, that, which ſide ſoever might have the better, 
in the turn of this Controverſy, yet in concluſion 
they alone muſt be the Gainers by every Diſpute, 


that brought ſuch important matters to a doubt- 


fulneſs, which might end in Infidelity at laſt. 


The ill effects that were like to follow on thoſe The 


different. Explanations, made the Biſhops move the; 


King to ſet out Injunctions, requiring them to ſee 3 
to the repreſſing of Error and Hereſy with all poſ- thoſe Diſs 
ſible zeal, more particularly in the fundamental Pates. 


Articles of; the Chriſtian Faith; and to watch 
Hunt and hinder the uſe of new Terms or new. 


U 4 Enplys wa 


wrote 


againſt 
Wit and Learning, but without any meaſure of — 
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Explanations in thoſe matters. This put a ſtop to 


\YV thole Debates, as Mr. Firmin's Death put a ftop 


to the printing and ſpreadingof Socinian Books. Up- 

on all this, ſome angry Clergymen, who had not that 
ſhare of Preferment that they thought they deſerv- 

ed, begun to complain, that no Convocation was 
ſaffered to fit, to whom the Judging in ſuch points 
ſeemed moſt properly to belong: Books were writ 
on this head: It was ſaid, that the Law made in 
King Henry the Eighth's time, that limited the 
Power of that body, ſo that no new Canons could 
be attempted or put in uſe, without the King's 


Licenſe and Conſent, did not diſable them from 
ſitting : On the contrary, a Convocation was held 


to be a part of the Parliament, ſo that it ought 
always to attend upon it, and to be ready, when 
adviſed with, to give their Opinions chiefly in 
matters of Religion. They had alſo, as theſe men 
pretended, a right to prepare Articles and Canons, 
and to lay them before the King, who might in- 
deed deny his aſſent to them, as he did to Bulls, 
that were offered him by both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. This led them to ſtrike at the King's Su- 
Yremacy, and to aſſert the intrinſick Power of the 


Church, which had been diſowned by this Church 


ever fince the time of the Reformation : And in- 
deed, the King's Supremacy was thought to be 


carried formerly too high, and that by the ſame 


ſort of men who were now ſtudying to lay it as 
ow. It ſeemed, that ſome men were for main- 


taining it, as long as it was in their management, 
and that it made for them; but reſolved to weak- 


en it all they could, as ſoon as it went out of 


their hands, and was no more at their diſcretion: 


Diviſions © 
8 two different Parties among che Clergy one was 
Clergy. 


Such a turn do mens intereſts and * give 
to their Opinions.” eee 
All this while it was manifeſt, that there were 


firm. 
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firm and faithful to the preſent Government, and 


ſerved it with zeal: Theſe did not envy the Diſ- == 


ſenters the eaſe that the Toleration gave them 
they wiſhed for a favourable opportunity of mak- 
ing ſuch alterations in ſome ſew Rites and Cere- 
monies, as might bring into the Church thoſe who 
were not at too great a diſtance from it: And I 
do freely own that I was of this number. Others 
took the Oaths indeed, and concurred in every act 
of compliance with the Government, but they 
were not only cold in ſerving it, but were always 
blaming the Adminiſtration, and aggravating mis» 
fortunes : They expreſſed a great eſteem tor Jaco- 
bites, and in all Elections, gave their Votes for 
thole who leaned that way: At the ſame time 
they ſhewed great reſentments againſt the Diſſen- 
ters, and were enemies to the Toleration, and 
ſeemed reſolved never to conſent to any alteration 
in their favour, The bulk of the Clergy ran this 
way, ſo that the moderate Party was far out-num- 
bered. Profane Minds had too great advantages 
from this, in reflecting ſeverely on a body of men 
that took Oaths, and performed publick Devo- 
tions, when the reſt of their Lives was too pub- 
lick and too viſible a contradiction to ſuch Oaths 
and Prayers. 


But while we are thus unhappily disjointed in Diviſions 
matters of Religion, our Neighbours are not ſo among the 
entirely united as they pretend to be: The Quiet- ®*Pils., 


iſts are ſaid. to encreaſe not only in Italy, but in 
France: The Perſecution there began at firſt upon 
a fe Janſeniſts, but it turned ſoon to the Prote- 
ſtants, on whom it has been long very heavy and 
bloody: This had put an end to all Diſputes in 
thoſe matters: A new Controverſy has ſince been 
managed with great heat, between Boſſuet, the fa- 
mous Biſhop, firſt of Condom and now of Meaux, 
and La Motte Fenelon, who was once in high 
favour 


__ 
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1698. favour with Madam Maintenon, and was, by her 
Wn means, made Preceptor to the Dauphin's Chil- 


Fgid to old forms, and are jealous of all new things, 
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dren, and afterwards adyanced to be Archbiſhop 
of Cambray. He wrote a Treatiſe of Spiritual 
Maxims, according to the ſubtilty, as well as the 
ſublimity of the Writers called the Myſticks: In 
it, he diſtinguiſhed between that, which was falſſy 
charged upon them, and that which was truly 


their Doctrine: He put the perfection of a ſpiri- 
tual Life, in the loving of God purely for himſelf, 


without any regard to ourſelves, even to our own 
Salvation: And in our being brought to ſuch a 


ſtate of Indifference, as to have no will nor defire 


of our own, but to be ſo perfectly united to the 
Will of God, as to rejoice in the hope of Heaven, 
only becauſe it is the Will of God to bring us 
thither, without any regard to our own happineſs, 
Boffuet wrote ſo ſharply againſt him, that one is 


tempted to think, a rivalry for favour and prefer- 


ment had as great a ſhare in it as zeal for the 
Truth. The matter was ſent to Rome ; Fenelon 


had fo many authorized and canonized Writers of 


his ſide, that many diſtinctions muſt be made uſe 
of to ſeparate them from him: But the King was 
much ſet againſt him; he put him from his at- 


tendance on the young Princeſs, and ſent him to 


his Dioceſe: His diſgrace ſerved to raiſe his Cha- 


rater. Madam Maintenon's violent averſion to a 


man ſhe ſo lately raiſed, was imputed to his not 


being ſo tractable as ſhe expected, in perſwading 
the King to own his Marriage with her : But that 
J leave to conjecture. There is a breach running 
thro' the Lutheran Churches; it appeared at firlt 
openly at Hamborough, where many were going 
into ſtricter methods of Piety, who from thence 
were called Pietiſts: There is no difference of Opi- 
nion between them and the reſt, who are moſt ri- 
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eſpecially of a ſtricter courſe of Devotion, beyond 1698. 


what they themſelves are inclined to practiſe. 


There is likewiſe a Spirit of Zeal and Devotion, 
and of publick Charities, ſprung at home, beyond 
what was known among us in former times; of 
which I may have a good occaſion to make men- 
tion hereafter. | EE | 


But to return from this digreſſion: The Com- The 


pany in Scotland, this year, ſet out a Fleet, with a 
Colony, on deſign to ſettle in America: The ſe- 
cret was better kept than could have been well ex- 
pected, conſidering the many hands. in which it 
was lodged : It appeared at laſt, that the true de- 
ſign had been gueſſed, from the firſt motion of it: 
They landed at Darien, which, by the report that 
they ſent over, was capable of being made a 
ſtrong place, with a good Port. It was no won- 
der, that the Spaniards complained loudly of this; 
it lay ſo near Porto- Bello and Panama on the one 
ſide, and Carthagena on the other, that they could 
not think they were ſafe, when ſuch a Neighbour 
came ſo near the Center of their Empire in Ame- 
rica : The King of France complained alfo of this, 
as an Invaſion of the Spaniſh Dominions, and of- 
tered the Court of Madrid a Fleet co diſlodge 
them. The Spaniards preſſed the King hard upon 
this: They ſaid, they were once poſſeſſed of that 
place; and tho' they found it too unhealthy to 
ſettle there, yet the right to it belonged ſtill tothem: 
So this was a breach of Treaties, and a violent 
poſſeſſion of their Country. In anſwer to this, 
the Scotch pretended, that the Natives of Darien 
vere never conquered by the Spaniards, and were 
by conſequence a free People ; they ſaid, they had 
purchaſed of them leave to poſſeſs themſelves of 
that place, and that the Spaniards abandoned the 
Country, becauſe they could not reduce the Na- 
tives: So the pretenſion of the firſt diſcovery was 
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1698. made void, when they went off from it, not bei 
Leys able to hold it; and then the Natives being letr 


Great diſ- 


putes 


about it. 


to themſelves, it was lawful for the Scots to treat 
with them: It was given out, that there was much 
Gold in the Country. Certainly, the Nation was 
ſo full of hopes from this Project, that they raiſ- 
ed a Fund for carrying it on, greater than, as was 
thought, that Kingdom could ſtretch to: Four 
hundred thouſand pounds Sterling was ſubſeribed, 
and a fourth part was paid down, and afterwards, 
Seventy thouſand pounds moxe was brought in, 
and a National fury ſeemed to have tranſported 
the whole Kingdom upon this Project. | 

The Jacobites went into the management with 
a particular heat : They ſaw the King would be 
much preſſed from Spain : The Engliſh Nation 
apprehending that this would be ſet up as a breach 
of Treaties, and that upon a Rupture, their Effects 
in Spain might be ſeized, grew alſo very uneaſy 
at it ; upon which it was _ that the King 


would in time be forced to diſown this Invaſion, 


and to declare againſt it, and in that caſe, they 
hoped to have inflamed the Kingdom with this, 
that the King denied them his Protection, while 
they were only acting according to Law; and 
this, they would have ſaid, was contrary to the 


Coronation Oath, and ſo they would have thought 


they were freed from their Allegiance to him. 
The Jacobites, having this proſpect, did all that 
was poſſible to raiſe the hopes of the Nation to 
the higheſt degree: Our Engliſh Plantations grew 
alſo very jealous of this new Colony; they feared, 
that the double proſpect of finding Gold, and of 
robbing the Spaniards, would draw many Plan- 
ters from them into this new Settlement; and that 


the Buccaneers might run into them.: For by the 
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ed, they reckoned it would become a ſeat of Pira - 1698. 
cy and another Algiers in thoſe. parts. Upon www 


theſe grounds, he Engliſh Nation inclined to de- 
clare againſt this, and the King ſeemed convinced, 
that it was an infraction of his Treaties with Spain: 
So Orders were ſent, but very ſecretly, to the Eng- 
liſh Plantations, particularly to Jamaica and the 
Leeward Iflands, to forbid all Commerce with the 
Scots at Darien. . The Spaniards made ſome faint 
attempts on them, but without ſucceſs: This was 
a very great difficulty on the King; he ſaw how 


much he was like to be preſſed on both hands, and 


he apprehended what ill conſequences were like to 
follow, on his declaring himſelf either way. 


The Parliament of England had now fate its The pre- 


period of three years, in which great things had 
been done: The. whole Money of England was 6 


recoined; the King was ſecured in his Govern- duct. 


ment, an honourable Peace was made, Publick 
Credit was reſtored, and the payment of Publick 
Debts was put on ſure and good Funds. The 
chief conduct lay now in a few hands: The Lord 
Somers was made a Baron of England; and as 
he was one of the ableſt and the moſt incorrupt 
Judges that ever ſate in Chancery, ſo his great Ca- 
pacity for all Affairs made the King conſider him 
beyond all his Miniſters, and he well deſerved the 
confidence that the King expreſſed for him on all 
occaſions. In the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Moun- 
tague had gained ſuch a viſible aſcendant over all 
that were zealous for the King's Service, that he 


gave the Law to the reſt, which* he did always 


with great ſpirit, but ſometimes with too aſſum- 
ing an air. The Fleet was in the Earl of Orford's 
management, who was both Treaſurer of the Na- 
vy, and was at the head of the Admiralty; he 
had brought in many into the Service, who were 
very zealous. for the Government, but a ſpirit of 
= | - Impiety 
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Impiety and Diſſolution ran thro* too many of 


wy ws them, {a that thoſe who intended to caſt a load 


A new 


Parlia- 
ment. 


upon-the Government, had too great advantages 
given by ſome of theſe. The Adminiſtration at 
home was otherwiſe without Tn, and no 
grievances were complained of. 

There was a new Parliament .called, and the 
Elections fell generally on men who were in the 
Intereſts of the Government : Many of them had 
indeed ſome popular Notions, which they had 
drank in under a bad Government, and thought 
they ought to keep them under a good one: So 
that thoſe who wiſhed well to the publick, did 


apprehend great difficulties in managing them. 
The King himſelf did not ſeem to lay this to heart 


o much as was fitting; he ſtayed long beyond 
Sea; he had made a vifit to the Duke of Zell, 


where he was treated in a moſt magnificent man- 
ner. Croſs Winds hinder'd his coming over to 


England ſo ſoon as he had intended; upon which the 


Parliament was prorogued for ſome weeks after 
the Members were come up; even this ſoured 


their ſpirits, and had too great a ſhare in the il 


humour that appeared among them. 
The King's keeping up an Army beyond the 


Votes of the former Parliament, was much re- 


. ſented, nor was the occaſion for doing it enough con- 
 fidered z all this was increaſed by his own manage - 


ment after he came over. The Miniſters repre- 
ſented to him, that they could carry the keeping 
up a Land Force of ten or twelve thouſand, but 


that they could not carry it further: He faid, fo 
ſmall a number was as good as none at all, there- 


fore he would not authorize them to propoſe it: 


On the other hand, they thoughtthey ſnould loſe their 


Credit with their beſt friends, if they ventured to 
ſpeak of a greater number. So, when the Houſe 
of ä took up the Debate, the Miniſtry dle 

ent 
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filent and propoſed no number; upon which thoſe, 1698. 
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who were in the contrary intereſt, named Seven 


thouſand Men, and to this they added, that they 


ſhould be all the King's natural born Subjects. 


Both the parts of this Vote gave the King great 


uneaſineſs : He ſeemed not only to lay it much to 


heart, but to ſink under it: He tried all that was 


poſſible to ſtruggle againſt it, when it was too late; 
ir not being lo eaſy to recover things in an after- 
game, as it was to have prevented this miſunder- 
ſtanding, that was like to ariſe between him and 
his Parliament. It was ſurmized, that he was re- 
ſolved not to paſs the Bill, but that he would 
abandon the Government, rather than hold it 
with a Force that was too ſmall to preſerve and 
protect it; yet this was conſidered only as a 
threatning, ſo that little regard was had to it: 
The Act paſſed with ſome oppoſition in the Houſe 
of Commons; a feeble attempt was made in the 
Houſe of Lords againſt it, but it was rather a re- 
proach, than a ſervice to the Government, it be- 


the paſſing the Act had ſoftned peoples minds, 
a new attempt was made for keeping the Dutch 


Guards in England, but that was rejected, tho 


the King ſent a Meſſage deſiring it. 


ing faintly made and ill ſupported. The Royal 
Aſſent was given, and when it was hoped, that 


In the carrying theſe points, many hard things The Party 


were ſaid againſt the Court, and againſt the King 
himſelf; it was ſuggeſted, that he loved not the 
Nation; that he was on the reſerve with all Eng- 
liſamen, and ſhewed no confidence in them; but 
that as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament was 


over, he went immediately to Holland; and they 


ſaid, this was not to look after the affairs of the 


States, which had been more excuſable; but that 


he went thither to enjoy a lazy privacy at Loo; 
here, with a few Favourites, he hunted and 
paſled 


oppoſed 
the King 
with great 
bitterneſs. 
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1698. paſſed away the Summer, in a way that did not 
wa raiſe his Character much. It is certain, the uſage 
he had met with of late, put his Spirits too 
much on the fret; and he neither took care to 
diſguiſe that, nor to overcome the ill humour, 
which the manner of his deportment, rather than 
any juſt occaſion given by him, had raiſed in ma- 
| ny againſt him. Some, in the Houſe of Com- 
Z mons, began to carry things much further, and 
| to ſay, that they were not bound to maintain the 
Votes, and to keep up the Credit of the former 
Parliament; and they tried to ſhake the Act, 
made in favour of the new Eaft-India Company: 
This was ſo contrary to the fundamental Maxims 
of our Conſtitution, that it gave cauſe of Jealou- 
ſy, ſince this could be intended for nothing, but 
to ruin the Government: Money raiſed by Parlia- 
ment, upon Bargains and Conditions that were 
performed by thoſe who advanced it, gave them 
ſuch a purchaſe of thoſe Acts, and this was fo ſa- 
cred, that to overturn it mult deſtroy all Cre- 
dit for the future, and no Government could be 

maintained that did not preſerve this religiouſſy. 


1699. Among other Complaints, one made againſt 
the Court was, that the King had given Grants 
4 = of the confiſcated Eſtates in Ireland: It was told 
ingGrants before, that a Bill being ſent up by the Com- 
of Irin mons, attainting the Iriſh that had been in Arms, 
Eſtates. and applying their Eſtates to the paying the 
| Publick Debts, leaving only a Power to the King, 
to diſpoſe of the third part of them, was like to 
| lie long before the Lords, many Petitions being 
offered againſt it; upon which the King, to bring 
the Seſſion to a ſpeedy concluſion, had promiſed, 


that this matter thould be kept entire, till cheir | 
next meeting: But the next Seſſion going over, 
without” any -proceeding iz it, the King granted 


away f 
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away all thoſe Confſcations : It being an undoubt- 1699. 
ed Branch of the Royal Prerogative, that all w=y=w 


Confiſcations accrued to the Crown, and might 
be granted away at the pleaſure of the King : It 
was pretended, that thoſe Eſtates came to a Mil- 
lion and a half in value. Great Objections were 
made to the merits of ſome, who had the largeſt 
ſhare in thoſe Grants; attempts had been made, 
in the Parliament of ireland, to obtain a confir- 


mation of them, but that which Ginkle, who 


was created Earl of Athlone, had, was only con- 


| firmed : Now it was become a popular ſubject of 


Declamation, to arraign both the Grants, and 


thoſe who had them: Motions had been often 


made, for a general Reſumption of all the Grants 
made in this Reign; But in anſwer to this, it was 
ſaid, that ſince no ſuch motion was made, for a 
Reſumption of the Grants made in King Charles 
the Second's Reign, notwithſtanding the extrava- 
gant profuſion of chem, and the ill grounds upon 
which they were made, it ſhewed both a diſreſpect 


and a black ingratitude, if, while no other Grants 
were reſumed, this King only ſhould be called in 
- queſtion. The Court Party ſaid often, let the Re- 


troſpect g go back to the year 1660, and they would 
content to it, and that which might be got by it 


would be worth the while. It was anſwered, this could 


not be done after ſo long a time, that ſo many 


Sales, Mortgages, and Settlements had been made, 


purſuant to thoſe Grants; ſo all theſe attempts 
came to nothing. But now they fell-on a more ef- 
fectual method. A Commiſſion was given, by Act 
of Parliament, to ſeven perſons named by the 
Houſe of Commons, to enquire into the Value of 
the confiſcated Eſtates in lreland ſo granted away, 
and into the Conſiderations, upon which thoſe 
Grants were made. This paſt in this Seſſion, and 
in the Debates, a great alienation diſcovered itſelf 
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1699. in many from the K ing and his Government, which 
had a very ill effect upon all affairs, both at home 
and abroad. When the time prefixed for the diſ- 
banding the Army came, it was reduced to Seven 
thauſand Men; of theſe, Four thouſand were Horſe 
and Dragoons, the Foot were Three thouſand; 
the Bodies were alſo reduced to ſo ſmall a number 
of Soldiers, that it was faid we had now an Army 
of Officers : The new model was much approved of 
by proper Judges, as the beſt into which fo ſmall a 
number could have been brought. There was at the 
ſame time, a very large Proviſion made for the Sea, 
feater than was thought neceſſary in a time of 
eace. Fifteen thouſand Seamen, with a Fleet 
proportioned to that number, was thought a ne- 
ceſſary ſecurity, ſince we were made ſo weak by 
Land. | | 


The Czar I mentioned, in the relation of the former year, 


of Moſco- the Czar's coming out of his own Country ; on 


V 


1 i Eng which 1 will now enlarge: He came this Winter 
over to England, and ſtayed ſome Months among 


us; I waited often on him, and was ordered, both 
by the King and the Archbiſhop and Biſhops, to 
attend upon him, and to offer him ſuch Informations 
of our Religion and Conſtitution, as he was willing 
fo receive: I had good Interpreters, ſo I had much 
free diſcourſe with him. He is a man of a very 
bot temper, ſoon inflamed, and very brutal in his 
Paſſion ; he raiſes his natural heat, by drinking 
much Brandy, which he rectifies himſelf with great 
application: He is ſubject to convulſive Motions 
all over his Body, and his Head ſeems to be affect- 

. ed with theſe; he wants not Capacity, and has a 
larger meaſure of Knowledge-than might be expected 
from his Education, which, was very indifferent: A 
want of Judgment, with an inftability of Temper, 
appear in him too often and too evidently ; he is 


mechanically turned, and ſeems deſigned by Nature | 


rather 
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rather to be a Ship Carpenter, than a great Prince: 169 


this was his chief ſtudy and exerciſe while he ſtayed WWW 


here: He wrought much with his own hands, and 


made all about him work at the Models of Ships: 


He told me, he deſigned a great Fleet at Azuph, 
and with it to attack the Turkiſh Empire; but he 
did not ſeem capable of conducting ſo great a De- 
fi gn, though his conduct in his Wars ſince this, has 


diſcovered a greater Genius in him, than appeared 


at that time. He was diſpoſed to underſtand our 
Doctrine, but he did not ſeem deſtrous to mend 
matters in Muſcovy: He was indeed reſolved to 


* 


encourage Learning, and to poliſh his People, by 


ſending ſome of them to travel in other Countries, 


=) | * 
and to draw Strangers to come and live among 


them. He ſeemed apprehenſive {till of his Siſter's 
Intrigues. There was a mixture both of Paſſion 


and Severity in his temper. He is reſolute, but 


underſtands little of War, and ſeemed not at all in- 
quiſitive that way. After I had ſeen him often, and 
had converſed much with him, I could not but adore 
the depth of the Providence of God, that had raiſed 
up ſuch a furious man, to ſo abſolute an Authority 
over ſo great a part of the World. | 
David, conſidering the great things God had 
made for the uſe of man, broke out into the Me- 
ditation, What is man, that thou art ſo mindful 
of him ? But here there is an occaſion, for rever- 
ling theſe words, ſince Man ſeems a very contemp- 
tible thing, in the ſight of God, while ſuch a per- 
ſon as the Czar has ſuch multitudes put as it were 
under his feet, expoſed to his reſiſtleſs Naleußp ad 
ſavage Temper. He went from hence to the Court 
of Vienna, where he purpoſed to have ſtayed ſome 
time, but he was called home ſooner than he had in- 
tended, upon a diſcovery or a ſuſpicion of Intrigues 
managed by his Siſter: The Strangers to whom he 
truſted moſt,” were ſo true to him, that thoſe de- 
f ii ? Ye CNX 2 1 © £5: THd J l ſigns 
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ſigns: were cruſhed hefore he came back; but on 


> this occaſion, he let looſe his fury on all whom he 


. ſome hundreds of them were hanged 
I round Moſcow, and it was ſaid, that he cut off 
many Heads with his own hand, and ſo far was 
he from relenting or ſhewing any ſort of tenderneſs, 


| the he ſeenggd delighted with it. How long he 


is to be the Scourge of that Nation, or of his 
Neighbours, God only knows : So extraordinary 


an incident will, I hope, juſtify ſuch a digreſſion. 


The King of Poland was not much better thought 
of by the Poles, though ſomewhat deeper in his 
deſigns; he had given that Republick great cauſe 
of. ſuſpeRting, that he intended to turn that free 


and elective State, into an hereditary and abſolute 


Dominion, Under the pretence of a Civil War, 
like to ariſe: at home, on the Prince of Conti's ac- 
count, and of the: War with the Turks, he had 
brought in an Army of Saxons, of whom the 
Poles were now become ſo jealous, that if he does 
not fend. them home again, probably that King- 
dom will fall! into new Wars. 


The young King of Sweden, ſeemed to inherit 


the roughneſs of his Father's temper, with the 
Piety and the Virtues of his Mother; his Corona- 
ton was performed in a particular manner; he took 
up the Crown, himlelf, and ſet it on his head ; ; the 
deſign of this innovation in the Ceremonial ſeems 


to be, that he will not have his ſubjects think 


that he holds his Crown in any reſpect by their 
Grant or Conſent, but that it was his own. by 
Deſcent : Therefore no other perſon was to ſet it 
on his head: Whereas, even abſolute Princes are 
willing to leave this poor remnant and ſhadow of 
a, popular Election, among the Ceremonies of their 
Coronation; ſince they are crowned upon the de- 
hies and ſhoutings of their People. Thus the two 
Northern Crowns, Denmark and Sweden, that 
were long under * reſtraints + their Conſtitu- 
tion, 
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tion, have in our own time, emancipated themſelves 1699. 


ſo entirely. that in their Government they have WWW 


little regard, either to the rules of Law or the de- 
cencies of Cuſtom. A little time will ſhew, whe- 
ther Poland can be brought to ſubmit to the ſame 
abſoluteneſs of Government; they who ſet their 
Crown to Sale, in fo bare-faced a manner, may be 
ſuppoſed ready likewiſe to ſell their Liberties, af 


they can find a Merchant, that will come up to 


their Price. | 


The frequent relapſes, and the feeble ſtate of the A Treaty 
King of Spain's. Health, gave the World great for che 
alarms. The Court of Vienna truſted to their in- Succeſſion 


to the 


tereſt in the Court of Spain, and in that King him- Crewn of 


ſelf ; the French Court was reſolved not to let go 8 


their Pretenſions to that Succeſſion, without great 


advantages; the King and the States were not now 


ſtrong enough to be the Umpires in that matter; 
this made them more eaſily hearken to Propoſitions, 
that were ſet on foot by the Court of France; the 


Electoral Prince of Bavaria was propoſed, he being 


pair. 


the only Iſſue of the King of Spain's ſecond Siſter, 


who was married to the Emperor. Into this, the 
King, the States, and the Elector of Bavaria en- 
tred: the Court of Spain agreed to this; and that 


King, by his Will, confirmed his Father's Will, by 


which the Succeſſion of the Crown was ſettled on 
the Iſſue of the ſecond Daughter, and it was re- 
ſolved to engage all the Grandees and Cities of Spain; 
to maintain the Succeſſion, according to this Settle- 
ment. The Houſe of Auſtria complained of this. 
and pretended that, by a long tract of reciprocal 
Settlements, ſeveral mutual Entails had paſſed, be- 


tween thoſe two Branches of the Houſe of Auſttia 


the Court of France ſeemed alſo to complain of it, 
but they were ſecretly in it, upon engagements, that 
the Dominions in Italy ſhould fall to their ſhare: 


but while theſe engagements, in favour of thePrince 
25 5 X 3 | Electoral, 
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1699. Electoral, were raiſing great apprehenſions every 
www where,” that young Prince, who ſeemed marked out 
for great things, and who had all the promiſing be- 
ginnings, that could be expected in a Child of ſe- 

ven years old, fell ſick, and was carried off the 

third or fourth day of his illneſs; ſo uncertain are 

| all the proſpects, and all the hopes, that this World 

ive. Now the Dauphin and the Emperor were 

to 2 iſpute, or to divide this Succeſſion between 

them; ſo a new Treaty was ſet on foot: It was ge- 

- nerally iven out, and too eaſily believed, that the 
King of F France was grown weary of War, and was 
reſo Fred to paſs the reſt of his days in Peace and 
- Quites but that he could not conſent to the ex- 
altation of the Houſe of Auſtria; yet if that Houſe 
were ſet aſide, he would yield up the Dauphin's 
ſions; and ſo the Duke of Savoy was much 


talked of, but it was with the proſpect of having 
his Hereditary Dominions yielded up to the Crown 


of France: But this great matter came to another 
digeſtion a few Months afte. 

The vn About this time, the King ſet up a new Mew 

dualer ite: Keppel, a Gentleman of Guelder, was raiſcd 

ayour. from being a Page, into the higheſt degree of fa- 

FT vour, that any perſon had ever attained, about the 

King: He was now made Earl of Albemarle, and 

ſoon after Knight of the Garter, and by a quick 

and unaccountable progreſs, he ſeemed to have en- 

groſſed the Royal Favour ſo entirely, that he diſ- 

ſed of every thing, that was in the King's Power. 

He was a chearful young man, that had the art to 

ſe, but was ſo much given up to his own plea- 

res, that he could ſcarce ſubmit to the attendance 

and drudgery, that was neceſſary to maintain his 

Poſt. | He never had yet diſtinguiſhed- himſelf in 

any thing, tho the King did it in every thing. He 

was not cold nor dry, as the Earl of Portland was 


thought to wa - {eemed to have the art cf 
128355! creating 
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creating many enemies to himſelf, and not one 
friend: But the Earl of Albemarle had all the Arts 
of a Court, was civil to all, and procured many 


favours. The Earl of Portland obſerved the pro- 


greſs of this favour with great uneaſineſs; the 
3 be not only incompatible, as all Rivals for 
favour muſt needs be, but to hate and oppoſe one 
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another in every thing; by which the King's Af 


fairs ſuffered much; the one had more of the con- 


fidence, and the other much more of the favour; 


- the King had heaped many Grants on the Farl of 


Portland, and had ſent him Ambaſſador to France, 


upen the Peace; where he appeared with great Mag- 
nificence, and at a valt Expence, and had many 
very unuſual Reſpects put upon him by that King 
and all that Court; but upon his return, he could 
not bear the viſible ſuperiority in favour, that the 
other was grown up to; ſo he took occaſion, from 
a {mall preference that was given him, in prejudice 
of his own Poſt, as Groom of the Stole, and upon 
it withdrew from the Court, and laid down all his 
Employ ments. The King uſed all poſſible means 
to divert him from this reſolution, but without pre- 
vailing on him; he conſented to ſerve the King till 
in his affairs, but he would not return to any Poſt 
in the Houſhold ; and not long after that he was 
employed in the new Negotiation, ſet on foot for 
the Succeſſion to the Crown of Spain. | 
This year died the Marquis of Wincheſter, whom 
the King had created Duke of Bolton; he was a 
man of a ſtrange mixture; he had the Spleen to a 
high degree, and affected an extravagant behaviour; 
for many weeks he would take a conceit not ta ſpeak 
one word; and at other times, he would not open 
his mouth, till ſuch an hour of the day, when he 
thought the Air was pure; he changed the day in- 
to night, and often hunted by torch light, and took 


2 
Death of 


the Duke 


of Bolton. 


all forts of Liberties to himſelf, many of which 


X 4 | were 


| 
| 
i 
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1699. were very diſagreeable to thoſe about him. In the 
— end of King Charles's time, and during King 


8 
* 


which afterwards he compared to Junius Brutus's 
behaviour under the Tarquins. With all this, he 
was a very knowing, and a very crafty politick 
man; and was an artful Flatterer, when that was 
neceſſary to compals his end, in which generally he 
n was ſucceſsful : He was a man of a profuſe expence, 
and of a moſt ravenous avarice to Tupport that; 
and though he was much hated, yet he carried 
matters before him with ſuch authority and ſucceſs, 
that he was in all reſpects, the great Riddle of the 
age | 
Andof Sir This Summer, Sir Joſiah Child died; he was a 
= man of great Notions as to Merchandize, which 
Was his Education, and in which he ſucceeded be- 
yond any man of his time: He applied himſelf 
chiefly to the Eaſt-India Trade, which by his ma- 
nagement was raiſed ſo high, that it drew much 
envy and jealouſy. both upon himſelf and upon the 
Company; he had a compaſs of knowledge and 
apprehenſion, beyond any Merchant I ever knew; 
he was vain and covetous, and thought too cunning, 
4 though to me he ſcemed always ſincere. 
J Ee 
* e Rome, againſt the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Book, 
Cam. Procurcd a Cenſure from thence z but he gave ſuch 
bray's a ready and entire ſubmiſſion to it, that how much 
2 ſoever that may have leſſened him, in ſome mens 
ene Opinions, yet it quite defeated the deſigns of his 
enemies againſt him: Upon this occaſion, it ap- 
peared how much both the Clergy of France, and 
the Courts of Parliament there, were ſunk from that 
firmneſs, which they bad ſa long maintained againſt 
the encroachment. of the Court of Rome; not © 
much as one perſon of thoſe bodies has ſet himſclf 
to alſz1:.thoſe Liberties,, upon which they had 10 


long 


luames's reign, he affected an appearance folly, 


The Complaints that the Court of France ſent to 
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long valued themſelves; the whole Clergy ſubmit- 2 
ed to the Bull, the King himſelf received it, and 


the Parliament regiſtred it: We do not yet know, 
by what methods and practices this was obtained at 


the Court of Rome, nor what are the diſtinctions, 


by which they ſave the Doctrine of ſo many of 
their. Saints, while they condemn this Archbiſhop 
Book; for it is not eaſy to perceive a difference be- 
tween them: From the concluſion of this Proceſs 


at Rome, I turn to another, againſt a Biſnop f 


our o]n Church, that was brought to a ſentence 
and coneluſion this Summe. 


Dr. Watſon was promoted by King James to che The Bi- 


Biſhoprick of St. David's; it was believed that he. 


gave money for his advancement, and that, in or- xn put 
det to the reimburſing himſelf, he ſold moit of the prived for 
ſpiritual Preferments in his Gift: By the Law and Simony. 


Cuſtom of this Church, the Archbiſiop is the only 
Judge of a Biſhop, but, upon ſuck occaſions, he 
calls —— the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Biſhops; he 


called for {ſix in this cauſe; I Was one of them; it 
vas proved, that the Biſhop had collated a Nephew 


of his to a great many of the beſt Preferments in 
his Gift, and that, for many years, he had taken 
the whole profits of theſe to himſelf, keeping his 
Nephew very poor, and obliging him to perform 
no part of his duty: It was alſo proved, that the 
Biſhop obtained leave to keep a Benefice, which he 


beld before his Promotion, by a Commendam (one 


of the abuſes which the Popes brought in among 
us, from which we have not been able hitherto to 
tree our Church) that he had ſold both the Cure, 
and the Profits to a Clergyman, for a ſum of mo- 
ney, and had obliged himſelf to reſign it upon de- 
mand; that is, as ſoon as the Clergyman could, b 
another ſum, purchaſe the next pieſentation of the 
Patron: Fheſe things were fully proved. To theſe, 
Was ROE a charge of many oppreſſive Fees, wy 

2 ing 
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1699. being taken for Benefices that were in his Gift, were 
not only Extortion, but a preſumptive Simony : All 


theſe he had taken himſelf, without making uſe of 


à Regiſter or Actuary; for as he would not truſt 


thoſe ſecrets to any other, ſo he ſwallowed up the 


| Fees; both of his Chancellor and Regiſter : He 


had alſo ordained: many perſons, without tendring 
them the Oaths enjoined by Law, and yet, in their 


Letters of Orders, he had certified under his Hand 


and Seal, that they had taken thoſe Oaths ; this 


was, what the Law calls Crimen falſi, the certify. 
ing that, which he knew to be falſe: No exceptions 


lay to the Witneſſes, by whom theſe things were 
made out, nor did the Biſhop bring any proofs, on 
his fide, to contradict their Evidence: Some affirm- 


ae, that he was a ſober and regular man, and that 
be ſpoke often of Simony, with ſuch deteſtation, 
that they could not think him capable of commit 


ing it. The Biſhop of Rocheſter withdrew from 
the Court, on the day ia which Sentence was to 
be given; he conſented to a ſuſpenſion, but he did 
not think that a Biſnop could be deprived by the 
Archbiſnop. When the Court ſat to give Judg- 


ment, the Biſhop reſumed his Privilege of Peerage, 


and pleaded it; but he, having waved it in the 
Houſe of Lords, and having gone on ſtill ſubmir- 
ing to the Court, no regard was had to this, ſince 
a Plea to the Juriſdiftion of the Court, was to be 
offered in the firſt inſtance, 'but could not be kept 
up to the laſt,” and then be made uſe of. The Bi- 
ſhops, that were preſent, agreed to a ſentence of 
Deprivation: I went further, and thought that he 
ought to be excommunicated. He was one of the 


worſt men, in all reſpects, that ever I knew in Holy | 


Orders: paſſionate, covetous, and falſe in the black- 
eſt inſtances; without any one virtue or good qua- 
lity, to balance his many bad ones. But, as he 
was advanced by King James, ſo he ſtuck firm ” 
Bin | | that 
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that Intereſt; and the Party, tho' aſhamed of him, 1699. 
yet were reſolved to ſapport him, with great zeal E 
He appealed to a Court of Delegates; and they, 
about the end of the year, confirmed the Arch- 
biſnop's ſentence. Another proſecution followed 

for Simony, againſt Jones Biſnop of St. Aſaph, in 

which, tho the preſumptions were very great, yet 

the Evidence was not ſo clear, as in the former caſe. 

The Biſhops in Wales give almoſt all the Benefices 

in their Dioceſe; ſo this Primitive Conſtitution, that 

is ſtill} preſerved among them, was ſcandalouſty 

abuſed by ſome wicked men, who ſet holy things to 

fale; and thereby increaſed the prejudices, that are 

but too ealily received, both againſt Religion and 

the Church. LES Sq 1584117 | 5 15 77 5 welt 
I publiſhed this year an Expoſition of the Thirty br 
nine Articles of Religion: It ſeemed a Work much Wy yr 
wanted, and it was juftly to be wondered at, that theThirry 
gone of our Divines had attempred any ſuch Per- nine Ara- 
formance, in a way ſuitable to the dignity of the cles. 
ſubject: For ſome flight Analyſes of them are not 

worth either mentioning or reading. It was a work 


that required ſtudy and labour, and laid a man open 
to many malicious attacks; this made ſome of my 


friends adviſe me againſt publiſhing it; in compli- 
ance with them, I kept ir five years by me, after I 
had finiſned it: But I was now prevailed on by the 
Archbiſhop and many of my own' Order, beſides a 
great many others, to delay the publiſhing it no 
longer. It ſeemed a proper addition to the Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, to explain and prove the Doc- 


trine, which was then eſtabliſned. I was moved 


firſt by the late Queen, and preſſed by the late Arch- 
iſhop to write it: I can appeal to the Searcher of 
all hearts, that I wrote it with great ſincerity and a 
ry intention, and with all the application and care 
was capable of. I did then expect, what I have 
fince met with, that malicious men would _— 
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cenſure and cavils; but tho' there have been ſome 


Books writ on purpoſe againſt it, and many in Ser. 


5 
growth of 


An Act 
aga inſt 
Papiſts. 


inſolence; and it was ſaid,” that they boaſted of the 
favour and protection, of Which they were aſſured. 


mons and other Treatiſes have occaſionally reflected, 


with great ſeverity, upon ſeveral paſſages in it, yet 


this has been done, with ſo little juſtice or reaſon, 
that Lam not yet convinced, that there is one ſingle 
period or expreſſion that is juſtly remarked on, or 
that can give me any occaſion, either to retract, ot 
ſo much as to explain any one part of that whole 
Work; which L was very ready to have done, if! 
had ſeen cauſe for it. There was another reaſon, 
that ſeemed to determine me to the publiſhing it at 
this time. bovis Fils cc 
Upon the Peace of Ryſwick, a great ſwarm of 
Prieſts came over to England; not only thoſe, whom 
the Revolution had frighted away, but many more 
appeared in many places with great 


Some enemies of the Goverument began to give it 
out, that the favouring that Religion was a ſecret 
Article of the Peace; and ſo abſurd is malice and 
calumny, that the Jacobites began to ſay; that the 
King was either of that Religion, or at leaſt a i 
vourer of it: Complaints of the avowed practices 
and inſolence of the Prieſts were brought from ſe- 
veral places, during the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, 
and thoſe were maliciouſſy aggravated by ſome, who 
eaſt the blame of all on the King. 
Upon this, ſome propoſed a Bill, that obliged all 
perſons educated in that Religion, or ſuſpected to be 
of it, who ſhould ſucceed to any Eſtate before they 
were of the age of eighteen, to take the Oaths of 


Allegiance and Supremacy, and the Teſt, as ſoon 


as they came to that age; and till they did it, the 
Eſtate was to devolve to the next of kin, that was 
a Proteſtant; but was to return back to them, up- 
ny | \ | | on 
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nas offered to every one, who ſhould diſcover a po- 
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on their taking the Oaths. All popiſh Prieſts were 1699. 
iſo baniſhed by the Bill, and were adjudged to pe- 


petual impriſonment, if they ſhould again return 
to England; and the reward of an hundred 8 
pih Prieſt, ſo as to convict him. Thoſe, who 
brought this into the Houſe of Commons, hoped, 
that the Court would have oppoſed it; but the 


Court promoted the Bill; ſo when the Party ſaw. 


their. miftake, they ſeemed willing to let the Bill 
fall ; and when that could not be done, they clogged 
t with many ſevere, and ſome unreaſonable clauſes, 
hopipg that the Lords would not pals the Act; and 
it was ſaid, that if the Lords ſhould make the leaſt 
iteration in it, they, in the Houſe of Commons, 
who had ſet it on, were reſolved to let it lie on their 
Table, when it fhould be ſent back to them. Ma- 
ny. Lords, who ſecretly favoured. Papiſts, on the 


ſacobite account, did for this very reaſon, move for 


ſeyeral alterations; ſome of theſe importing a greater 
ſeyerity 4 but the zeal againſt Popery was ſuch in 
that Houſe, that the Bill paſſed without any amend 
ment, and it had the Royal Aſſent. I was for this 
Bill, not withſtanding my Principles for Toleration, 
and againſt all Perſecution for Conſcience ſake; I 
had _—_— thought, that if a Government found 
any Sect in Religion, incompatible with its quiet 
and fafety, it might, and ſometimes ought to ſend. 
away all of that Sect, with as little hardſhip as poſ- 
lible ; It is certain, that as all Papiſts 434 B at all 
times, be ill ſubjects. to a Proteſtant fig, ſo this 
is much more to be apprehended, when there is a 
pretended Popiſh Heir ia the caſe; This Act hurt 
do man, that was in the preſcnt.. poſſeſſion of an 


Eſtate, it only incapacitated his next Heir, to ſuc- 


ceed to that Eſtate, if he continued a Papiſt; ſo 


* 1 


che danger of this, in caſc the Act ſhould be well 
logked to, would put thoſe. of that Religion, who 
—” 1 . are 
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are men of Conſcience, on the ſelling their Eſtates; 
and in the courſe of a few years, might deliver uz 
from having any Papiſts left among us. But this 
Act wanted ſeveral neceſſary Clauſes, to enforce the 
due execution of it; the word next of kin,” was 
very indefinite, and the © next of kin? was not 
obliged to claim the benefit of this Act, nor did the 
Right deſcend to the remoter Heirs, if the more im. 
mediate ones ſhould not take the benefit of it; the 
Teſt, relating to matters of Doctrine and Worſhip, 
did not ſeem a proper ground for ſo great a ſeverity, 
fo this Act was not followed nor executed in any 
fort; but here is a Scheme laid, tho? not fully di 
gefted, which on ſome great provocation given by 
thoſe of that Religion, may diſpoſe a Parliament 
to put ſuch Clauſes in a new Act, as may make this 
—ͤ Re | 

The King of Denmark was in a viſible decline all 
this year, and died about the end of Summer. 


While he was languiſhing, the Duke of Holftcin 


began to build ſome new Forts in that Dutchy; 


this the Danes ſaid, was contrary to the Treaties, 


and to the Condominium, which that King and the 
Duke have in that Dutchy : The Duke of Holſtein 


| had married the King of Sweden's Siſter, and de- 
| mrs on the aſſurances he had, of being ſupported 
* 


that Crown : The young King of Denmark, up- 
on his coming to the Crown, as he complained of 
theſe Infractions, ſo he entered into an Alliance with 


the King of Poland, and the Elector of Branden- 


burgh, and, as was ſaid, with the Landgrave of 
Heſſe and the Duke of Wolfembuttel, to attack 
Sweden and Holſtein at once, on all hands. The 


EKing of Poland was to invade Livonia ; the Elector 


5 * * 
* * ; 
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of Brandenburgh was to fall into the Regal Pome- 
rania, and the other Princes were to keep the Dukes 


of Zell and Hanover from aſſiſting Holſtein ; the 


King of Denmark himſelf was to attack — 
| * | 5 ut 


| 
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« WY but bis Father's chief Miniſter and Treaſurer, the 1699. 
bs Baron Pleſſe, did not like the Concert, and appr. 
is hended it would not end well; ſo he withdrew from 

he bis Poſt, which he had maintained long, with a 

j high reputation, both for his capacity and integrity; 

of which appeared in this, that, tho? that King's 

be Power is now carried to be abſolute, yet he never | 
n. Ml ſtretched. it to new or oppreſſive Taxes; and there- | | 
he WY fore ſeeing things were like to take another ply in | 
ip a new Reign, he reſigned his employment. He | | 
05 vas the ableſt and the worthieſt man, that I ever ; 
ny knew belonging to thoſe parts ; he was much truft- 
di. d and employed by Prince George; fo that I had 

by Lest op rtunities to know him. 

* The King of Sweden, ga a Storm coming A War 


his upon him from ſo many hands, claimed the Effects e 5 | | 
of his Alliance with England and Holland, who King of I 
al were Guarantees of the ſeveral Treaties made in Sweden. | 


er. the North, particularly of the laſt made at Altena. 
ein but ten years before. The Houſe of Lunenburgh 
y; WM "= alſo engaged in intereſt, to preſerve Holſtein, 
es, WI © © Barrier between them and Denmarx. The 
the king of Poland thought the invaſion of Livonia, 
ia which was ro be begun with the Siege of Riga, 
de- vould prove both eaſy and of great advantage to 
ted him. Livonia was anciently a Fief of the Crown 
b. of Poland, and delivered itſelf for Protection to 
of the Crown of Sweden, by a Capitulation: By that, 
fich they were ſtill to enjoy their ancient Liberties ; af- 
"wh awards, the pretenſion of the Crown of Poland 
of WM Vas yielded up, about threeſcore years ago; fo that 
ack MW {ivonia was an abſolute but legal Government: 
Phe Yet the late King of Sweden had treatM thar prin- 
For eipality, in the ſame rough manner, in which he 
ne- had oppreſſed his other Dominions ; ſo it was 
kes thought, that the Livonians were diſpoſed (as ſoon 
che MW they ſaw a power ready to protect them, and to 
in; WM ſtore them to their former Liberties) to ſhake ng 
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The Hrsronv of the Reign 
the Swediſh Yoke ; eſpecially, if they faw the King 
attacked in ſo many different places at once. 

The Kiog The King of Poland had a farther deſign in this 


Invaſion : He had an Army of Saxons in Poland, 
to whom he chiefly truſted, in carrying on his De. 
figns there; the Poles were become fo jealous, both 
of him and of his Saxons, that'in a general Dict 


they had come to very ſevere Reſolutions, in caf: 


all: He likewiſe ſtudied to engage thoſe of Li- 
. thuania, to join with him in the attempt. His 
chief dependance was on the Czar, who had aſſured 
him, that if he could make Peace with the Turk, 


> WS 
"Is . * 


* 
2 


\ 


the Saxons were not ſent out of the Kingdom by : 
prefixed day; that King therefore reckoned, that 
as the reduction of Livonia had the fair appearance, 
of .recovering the antient inheritance of the Crown, 
fo by this means, he would carry the Saxons out of 
Poland, as was decreed, and yet have them within 


and keep Azuph, he would affift him powerfull 
againſt the Swedes ; his deſign being to recover 
Narva, which is capable of being made a good 
Port. By this means, he hoped to get into the 
Baltick, where if he could once ſettle, he would 
ſoon become an uneaſy Neighbour to all the northern 
Princes: The King of Poland went into Saxony, to 
mortgage and ſel] his Lands there, and to raiſe as 
much money, as was poſſible, for carrying on this 
War; and he brought the Electorate to fo low a 
ſtare, that if his Deſigns in Poland miſcarry, and 
if he is driven back into Saxony, he who was the 


richeſt Prince of the Empire, will become one of 


the pooreſt, But the Amuſements of Balls and 


Operas conflimed ſo much, both of his Time and 


Treaſure, that whereas the Deſign was laid to ſur. 
prize Riga, in the middle of the Winter, he did 


not begin his attempt upon it, before the end of 
February, and theſe Deligns went no farther thi 
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- While the King was at Loo this Summer, a. 1699. 


new Treaty Was let On foot, concerning the Suc- [FTE 


ceſlion io the Crawn of Spain; The King and the The Par- 
States of the United Provinces ſaw the danger, Tres 

to; Which they ould. be. expoſed, if they hdd 
engage: ig a new. War, while we were yet under 

the vaſt Debts, that the former had brought up- 

on us; The King's Miniſters in the Houſe of 
Commons aſſured him, that it would be a very 
difficule.thing to bring them, to enter into a new 

War, for maintaining the rights of the Houſe of 
Auſtria. During the Debates concerning the Army, 

hen ſome mentioned the danger of that Monarchy 
Alling into the hands of a Prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, it was ſet up for a maxim, that it would 

be of no conſequence to the affairs of Europe, who. 


Was King of Spain, whether a Frenchman or a 


German; Andithat as ſoon as the Succeſſor ſhould 
come within Spain, he would become a true Spa- 
aiard, and be governed hy the Maxims and Inte- 
xalts;of-chat Crown; So that there was no proſpect 


al being able to infuſe into thei Nation an appre- 


benſſon of the conſequence of that Succeſſion. 
The Emperor had a very good claim; but as he 
had little ſtrength to ſupport it by Land, ſache 
had none at albchy Sea; and his Treaſure was 
quite exhauſted, by his long War with the Turk: 
Ahe ren drew/a great F Orce towards che, Fron- 
ties of Spain, and they were reſolved to march 
into it, upon that King's death: There Was no 
ſtrength ready to oppoſe: them, yet they ſeemed 
Willing to compound the matter; But they ſaid, 
\the-confideratioh muſt be very valuable; that could 
make them deſiſt from ſq great à Prætetiſion; and 
both the King and the States thought it was a good 


— X 


Bargain, if, by yielding up ſome of the leſs in- 


rant branches of that Monarchy, , they could 
{ave thoſe in which they were moſt concerned, 
which were Spain itſalf, the Weſt-Indics, and the 
Netherlands. ene ſeemed willing to ab- 


* Vor. III. cept 


4699. cept of the Dominions in and about Italy, with 2 
parc of the Kingdom of Navarre, and to yield u 


duke Charles; The Emperor entred into the 


gain for him; above all things he recommended 


ards would be offended, if any Treaty ſhould be 


great diſtance from us, and in a Country, that 


The His Tor y of the Reign 
- 


the reſt to the Emperor's ſecond Son, the Arch. 


Treaty, for he ſaw he could not hope to carry the 
whole Succeſſion entire; but he preſſed: to have 
the Dutchy of Milan added to his - hereditary Do- 
minions. in Germany; The expedient that the 
King propoſed was, that the Duke of Lorrain 
ſhould have the Dutchy of Milan, and that France 
ſhould accept of Lorrain inſtead of it; He was 
the Emperor's Nephew, and would be entirely in 
his Intereſts. The Emperor did not agree to this, 
but yet he preſſed the King, not to give over the 
Treaty, and to try if he could make a better Bar- 


Secrecy, for he well knew how much the Spani- 


owned, that might bring on à diſmembring of 
their Monarchy; for tho' they were taking no 
care to preſerve it, in the whole or in part, yet 
they could not bear the having any branch tom 
from it. The King reckoned that the Emperor, 
with the other Princes of Italy, might have ſo 
much intereſt in Rome, as to ſtop the Aim 
giving the Inveſtiture of the Kingdom of Naples; 
And which way ſoever that matter might end, it 
would oblige the Pope to ſhew great partiality, 
either to the Houſe of Auſtria or the Houſe ef 
Bourbon; which might occaſion a breach among 
them, with other conſequences, that might be very 
happy to the whole Proteſtant Intereſt: Any 
| War: that might follow in Italy, would be at 


ve had no reaſon to regard much; Beſides, that 
the Fleets of England and Holland muſt come, in 
concluſion, to be the Arbiters of the matter. 

Theſe were the King's ſecret motives; For 1 
bad moſt of them from his own mouth: The 
French conſented to this Scheme, and if che Em- 
10663 = : pac 
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2 peror would have agreed to it, his Son the Arch- 1699. | 
up Wl duke was immediately to go to Spain, to be eon i 
h- WW fidered as the Heir of that Crown: By theſe Ars þ 
he ticles, ſigned both by the King of France and the 

he Dauphin, they bound themſelves; not to accept | 
ve of any Will, Teſtament, or Donation, contr 8 a 
-d this Treaty, which came to be called the Par- 
he tition Treaty. I had the Original in my hands, 

in Wl which the Dauphin ſigned; The French and the 
cc WF Emperor tried their ſtrength in the Court of Spain; 
'as t is plain, the Emperor truſted too much to his 
in Intereſt in that Court, and in that King himſelf ; 
is, And he refuſed to accept of the Partition, meerly 
he to ingratiate himſelf with them; otherwiſe, it was 
ar. not doubted, but that, ſeeing the impoſſibility of 


ed mending matters, he would have yielded to the 
ni neceſſity of his affairs. The French did, in a moſt 
be dious manner, ſtudy: to alienate the Spaniards 
of WW from their Allies, by ſhewing them to how great 
no a diminution of their Monarchy they had conſent- 


yet ed; So that no way poſſible was left, for them to 
n keep thoſe Dominions ſtill united to their Crown, 
or, but by accepting the Duke of Anjou to be their 
King, with whom all ſhould be again reſtored. 
es The Spaniards complained in the Courts of their 


8; Allies, in ours in particular, of this Partition, as 
it a deteſtable Project; which was to rob them of 
ty, thoſe Dominions, that belonged to their Crown, 
6f and ought not to be torn from it. No mention 


ng Wl was made of this, during the Seſſion of -Parlia- 
ery ment, for tho? the thing was generally believed, 
ny pet it not being publickly owned, no notice could 
| be taken of bare Reports; and nothing was to be 
hat done, in purſuance of this Treaty, during the 
nat King of Spain's Life. enn | 
n In Scotland, all men were full of hopes, that The af. 
N their new Colony ſhould bring them home moun- faits f 
rl tains of Gold; The Proclamations, ſent to Ja- 
he maica and to the other Engliſh Plantations; were 
m. wach complained of, as acts of a and a 
8 | 8 Ya Yiolation 
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Violation of the common Rights of humanity; 
Theſe had à great effect on-themz tho without 
theſe, that Coſony was too weak and too ill ſup- 
plied, as well as too much divided within itſelf, 


to have ſubſiſted long; Thoſe, Who had firſt poſ- 


feſſed themſelves of it, were forced to abandon it: 
Soon after they had gone from it, a ſecond Re- 
cruit of Men and Proviſiens was ſent thither from 
Scotland; But one of their Ships unhappily took 
Fire, in vchich they had the grèateſt ſtock of Pro- 
wviſions; And ſo theſe likewiſe went off: And 
tho? the third Reinforcement, that ſoon followed 
this, was both ſtronger and better furniſhed, yet 


they fell into ſuch Factions among themſelves, 


that they were too weak to reſiſt the Spaniards, 
Who feeble as they were, yet ſaw the neceſſity of 

_ artacking them: And they finding themſelves un. 
Able to reſiſt the Force, which was brought againſt 


them, capitulated; and with that the whole De- 


fign- fell to the ground, partly for want of ſtock 


- and ſkill in thoſe who managed it, and partly by 


the baſeneſs and treachery of thoſe whom they 


Great diſ- The conduct of the King's Miniſters in Scot- 


content 
upon the 
| loſs of 
Darien. 


and was much cenſured; in the whole progreſs of 
this affair; For they had connived at it, if not 
[ encouraged it, in hopes that the Deſign would fall 
of itſelf; but now it was not ſo eaſy, to cure the 


univerſal diſcontent, which the miſcarriage of this 


Deſign, to the impoveriſhing the whole Kingdom, 


had raiſed; and which now began to ſpread like a 
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Contagiem among all forts/of people. A Peti- 
"tion for a preſent Seſſion of Parliament was im- 


mediately ſent about the Kingdom, and was ſign- 


ed by many thouſands : This was ſent up by ſome 
ef the chief of their Nobility,” whom the King 
received very coldly: Net à Seſſion of Parliament 
Was granted them, to which the Duke of Queenſ- 
bury was ſegt down Commiſſioner. Great pains 


a were taken, by all forts! of practices, to be _— 
eien E * 1 
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of a Majority: Great offers were made them in 
order to lay the diſcontents, which ran then very 
high; A Law for a Habeas Corpus, with a great 
Freedom for Trade, and every thing, that they 
could demand, was offered, to perſuade them to 


deſiſt from purſuing the deſign upon Darien. 


The Court had tried, to get the Parliament of 
England to interpoſe in that matter, and to de- 
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clare themſelves againſt that Undertaking. The 


Houſe of Lords was prevailed on, to make an 
Addreſs to the King, repreſenting the ill effects 
that they apprehended. from that Settlement; But 
this did not ſignify much, for as it was carried 
in that Houſe by a ſmall Majority of ſeven or 
eight, ſo it was laid aſide by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, Some were not ill pleaſed, to ſee the King's 


affairs run into an embroilment; And others did 


apprehend, that there was a Deſign to involve 
the wo Kingdoms, in a National quarrel, that 
by ſuch an artifice, a greater Army might be 
raiſed,” and kept up on both ſides: So they let 
that matter fall, nor would they give any enter - 
tainment to 4 Bill, that was ſent them by the 
Lords, in order to a Treaty for the Union of, 
both Kingdoms. The managers in the Houſe df 
Commons, who oppoſed the Court, reſolved to 


do nothing, that ſhould provoke Scotland, or that 


ſhould take any part of the blame and general 
diſcontent, that foured that Nation, off from the 
King: It was further given out, to raiſe the Na- 


tional diſguſt yet higher, that the oppoſition the * 


King gave to the Scotch Colony, flowed neither 
from a regard to the Intereſts of England, nor to 
the Treaties with Spain, but from a care of the 


Dutch, who from Curaſoe drove a coaſting Trade, 


among the Spaniſh Plantations, with great ad- 
vantage ; which, they faid, the Scotch Colony, 
if once well ſettled, would draw wholly from 
them. Theſe things were ſet about that Nation 


ER in 
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1699. in the hands of Jacobites z Neither the King nor 
his, Miniſters were treated with the decencies, that 
are ſometimes obſerved, even after Subjects have 
run to Arms: The keeneſt of their rage was 
plainly pointed at the King himſelf; Next him 
the Earl of Portland, who had ſtill the direction 
of their affairs, had a large ſhare of it. In the 
Seſſion of Parliament, it was carried by a Vote, 
to make the affair of Darien a national concern: 
Upon that, the Seſſion was for ſome time diſcon- 
tinued. When the news of the total abandoning 
of Darien was brought over, it cannot be well ex- 
preſſed, into how bad a temper this caſt the body 
of that people: They had now loſt almaſt two 
hundred thouſand poynds Sterling, upon this Pro- 
ject, beſides all the imaginary treaſure, they had 
promiſed themſelves from it : So the Nation was 
raiſed into a Tort of a fury upon it, and in the firſt i 
_ pa that, a eee was ſent Ne the 
ingdom for hands, repreſenting to the King, 
the neceſſity of a preſent ſitting of A the . 
which was drawn in ſo high a ſtrain, as if they 
had reſolved to purſue the effects of it, by an arm- 
ed Force. It was ſigned hy a great Majority of 
the Members of Parliament; and the ferment in 
mens ſpirits was raiſed ſo high, that few thought 
it could have been long curbed, without breaking 
forth into great extremities. | 
A Seſſion The King ſtay'd beyond Sea till November: 
of Far. Many expected to ſee a new Parliament; For the 
liaments King's N at the end of the former Seſſion 
locked like a Complaint, and an Appeal to the 
Nation againſt them; He ſeemed inclined to it, 
but his Miniſters would nat venture on it: The 
diſſolving a Parliament in anger has always 
caſt ſuch a load on thoſe, who were thought to 
have adviſed it, that few have been able to ſtand 
it; beſides, the diſbanding the Army had render'd 
the Members, who promoted it, very popular to 
the Nation; So that they would have ſent i Fon 
1 1 7 Alt 
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ſame. men, and it was thought that there was little 1699. 
occaſion for heat in another Seſſion: But thoſe . 
who oppoſed the King, reſolved to force a change 
of the Miniſtry upon him; They were ſeeking 
Colours for this, and thought they had found one, 
with which they had made much noiſe: It was 
Some Pirates had got together in the Indian A Com- 
Seas, and robbed ſome of the Mogul's Ships, in plaint 
particular one, that he was ſending with Preſents * * 
to Mecca; moſt of them were Engliſh : The Eaſt- rates. 
India Company, having repreſented the danger of 
the Mogul's taking Repriſals of them, for theſe 
Loſſes, it appeared that there was a neceſlity of 
deſtroying thoſe Pirates, who were harbouring 
themſelves in ſome creeks in Madagaſcar. So a 

an of War was to be ſet out to deſtroy them, 
and one Kid was. pitched upon, who knew their 
haunts,” and was thought a proper man for the 
ſervice: But there was not a Fund, to bear the 
: charge of this; For the Parliament had ſo appro- 
; priated the money given for the Sea, that no part 
; of it could be applied to this expedition. The 
f King propoſed the managing it, by a private un- 
; dertaking, and ſaid he would lay down three thou- 
ſand pounds himſelf, and recommended it to his 
Miniſters, to find out the reſt: In compliance 
with this, the Lord Somers, the Earls of Orford, 
.Rumney, Bellamount, and ſome others contribu- 
ted the whole expence ; For the King excuſed 
himſelf, by reaſon. of other accidents, and did naf 
advance the ſum, that he had promiſed: Lord So- 
mers underſtood nothing of the matter, and left 
it wholly to the management of others, ſo that he 
never ſaw Kid, only he thought it became the 
Poſt he was in, to concur in ich a publick Ser- 
vice. A Grant was. made to the . bois hoy of 
all that. ſhould be taken from thoſe Pirates, by 
their Ship. Here was a handle for Complaint, 
fer as it was againſt Law, to take a Grant of the 
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9. Goods of any Offenders before Conviction, ſo a pat 


2 rity between that and this caſe was urged; but with. 


out any reaſon: The Proviſions of Law being ve 

different, in the caſe of Pirates and that of other 
Criminals. The former cannot be attacked, but i in 
the way of War; and therefore fince choſs; who 


| undertook this, muſt run a great riſque in exe- 
cu ating it, it was reaſonable; and according to the 


w of War, that they ſhould have a right to all, 


ttmat they found in the Enemies hands; whereas 


fitorious, 


thoſe, WhO ſeize common Offenders, have ſuch a 
ſtrength by the Law, to aſſiſt them, and incur ſo 
little danger in doing it; chat no juſt inference can 
be drawn from the one caſe to the other, When 
this Kid was thus. ſet out, he turned Pirate him- 
ſelf; So a heavy load was caſt on the Miniſtry, 
chiefly on him, who was at the head of the Juſtice 
of the Nation. It was ſaid, he ought not to have 
engaged in ſuch a Project; And it was maliciouſly 
inſinuated, that the Privates; turned Pirate, in 


canfidence of the protection of thoſe, WhO imploy. 


ed him, if he had not ſecret Orders from them for 
what he did. Such black conſtructions are men, 
who are engaged in Parties, apt to make of the 
actions of thoſe, whom they intend to diſgrace, 
even againſt their own Conſciences: So that an 
eee that was not only innocent but me- 

was traduced as a delign for Robbery 
and Piracy. This was urged in the Houſe of 
Commons as highly a for which all, who 
were concerned in it, onght to be turned out of 
their Imployments; and à Queſtion was put up- 
on it, but it was rejected by a great Majority. 
The next attempt was to turn me out from "the 
Truft of Educating the Duke of Gloceſter: Some 
objected ny being a Scotchman; others remem- 
ber d the Book that was ordered to be burnt; So 
they preſſed an Addreſy to the King, for removing 
me Toy my Poſt ; but this was Fikewife loft by 
LL e that had carried the former 


Vote. 
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Vows. * The pay for the ſmall Army, and the ex- 
penee of the Fleet, were ſettled: And a Fund 
was given for it; Yet thoſe, who had reduced 
the Army, thought it needleſs to have ſo great a 
Force at Sea; They provided only for eight thou- 
ſand men. This was moved by the Tories, and 
the Whigs readily gave way to this reduction, be- 
cauſe the Fleet was now in another management; 
Ruſſel (now Earl of Orford) with his friends be- 
ing laid aſide, and a ſet of Tories me brought 
"my their Places, SHY 
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The great buſineſs of this Selhon Was s Re- 1700. 
port brought from Ireland, by four of 'the ſeven rw 
Commiſſioners, that were ſent by Parliament; to Pebates 
examine into the Confiſcations, and the Grants i a 
made of them. Three of the ſeven refuſed to in ireland. 
ſign it; becauſe they thought it falſe, and ill 
grounded in many particulars, of which they ſent ” 
over an account to both Houſes ; But no regard | 
was had to that, nor was any enquiry made into 
their objections to the Report. heſe three were 
looked on, as men gained by the Court; And the 
feſt” were magnified,” as men ' that could Hoes hun” 
wrought on, nor 2 — from their duty. They | 
had proceeded like Inquifitors,” and did readily 
believe every thing, that was offered to them, that 
tended to inflame he Report; as they ſuppreſſed 
all, chat was laid before them, that contradicted 
their” defign, of repreſenting the value of the 
Grants Mtg very high, and of ſhewing how unde! 
ſerying thoſe were, WhO had obtained chem: There 

wh 5 much truth, in the main of this, that no 
Gimplaiic againſt their proceedings' could be 
hearkned to; And indeed, all the methods that 
were taken, to difgrace the Report, had the quite 
contrary effect: Aer "repreſented the Confiſcated 
Baltes to be ſuch, G out of the Sale of them, 
2 Million and à half might be raiſed; So this ſpe- 
chous Propofician, for diſcharging fo — apart 
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of the publick Debt, took with the Houſe ; The 


hatred, | into which the Favourites were fallen, 


among whom and their Creatures the Grants were 
chiefly diſtributed, made the motion go the quicker, 
All the appaſition that was made, in the whole 
progreſs of this matter, was looked on as a court - 
ing the men in favour; nor was any regard paid 
to the reſerve of a third part, to be diſpoſed of 
by the King, which had been in the Bill that was 


ſent up eight years before to the Lords. When 


this was mentioned, it was anſwered, that the 
Grantees had enjoyed thoſe Eſtates ſo many years, 


- that the mean profits did ariſe to more than a third 


part of their value : Little regard alſo was ſhewn 


do the Purchaſes made under thoſe Grants, and to 


the great improvements, made: by the Purchaſers 
or Tenants, which were ſaid to have doubled the 
value of thoſe Eftates. All that was ſaid, on that 


head, made no impreſſion, and was ſcarce heard 


with patience : Yet, that ſome juſtice might be 
both to Purchaſers and Creditors, a number 


f Truſtees were named, in whom all the confiſ- | 


cated Eſtates were veſted, and they had a very 


great and uncontroulable Authority lodged with 


them, of hearing and determining all juſt claims, 
ns to thoſe Eſtates, and of ſelling them to 
the beſt Purchaſers; And the money to be raiſed 


| by this Sale, was appropriated to pay the Arrears 
of the Army. When all this was digeſted into a 


Bill, the Party apprehended, that many Petitions 


would be offered to the Houſe, which the Court 


would probably encourage, on deſign at leaſt to 


retard their proceedings: So, to prevent this, 


and that they might not loſe too much time, nor 


clog the Bill with too many Clauſes and Proviſo's, 


they paſſed a Vote of a very extraordinary nature; 
That they would receive no Petitions, relating to 


of Commons had been ſo ſenſible of his good fer- 


the matter of this Bill. The Caſe of the Earl of 
Athlone's Grant was very ſingular z The Houſe 


vice, 


1 ESD + 
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— vice, in reducing Ireland, that they had made an x 700. 
1 Addreſs to the King, to give him a recompence, | 
e ſuitable to his Services: And the Parliament of 
. lreland was ſo ſenſible of their obligations to him, 
e that they, as was formerly told, confirmed his 
„Grant, of between two and three thouſand pounds 
d a fear. He had fold it to thoſe, who thought 
f they purchaſed under an unqueſtionable Title, yet 
5 all that was now ſet aſide, no regard being had to 
n it; So that this Eſtate was thrown into the _ 

Au 
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e Some Exceptions were made, in the Bill, in 

Sy your. of ſome Grants, and Proviſion was made for 
d rewarding others, whom the King, as they thought, 
n had not enough conſidered, Great oppoſition was 


0 made to this by ſome, who thought that all Fa- 
'S yours and Grants ought to be given by the King, 
* and not originally by a Houſe of Parliament; and 


at this was managed with great heat, even by ſame 
d of thoſe, who concurred in carrying on the Bill: 
e In concluſion it was, by a new term as well as a 
er WH new invention, conſolidated with the Money Bill, 


. that was to go for the pay of the Fleet and Army. 
7 and ſo it came up to the Houſe of Lords; which 
th by conſequence they muſt either paſs or reject. 
57 The method, that the Court took in that Houſe 
(0 to oppoſe it, was, to offer ſome Alterations, that 
d Wl were: indeed very juſt and reaſonable ; but ſince 
12 the Houſe of Commons would not ſuffer the Lords 
1 to alter Money Bills, this was in effect to loſe it. 
ns The Court, upon ſome previous Votes, found they 
* had a Majority among the Lords; So, for ſome 
to days, it ſeemed to be deſigned to loſe the Bill, 
and to venture on a Prorogation or a Diſſolution, 
or WW rather than paſs. it. Upon the apprehenſions of 
this, the Commons were beginning to fly out into 
55 high Votes, both againſt the Miniſters and the Fa- 
vourites; The Lord Somers was attack'd a ſecond 
time, but was brought off by a greater Majority, 
W than had appeared for him, at the beginning of 
we Sefſjon.. Duripg the Dehates about the Bill 
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1700. he was ill ; And the worſt conſtruction poſſible was 


N * in. * j n 
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t on that; it was ſaid, he adviſed all the oppo- 


5 1 ion that was made to it, in the Houſe of Le ds, 


that he was ill: Tho' his great attendance in the 
Court of Chancery, the Houſe of Lords, and at 
the Council Table, had ſo impaired his health, 
that every year, about that time, he uſed to be 
brought very low, and diſabled from buſineſs, 
The King ſeemed reſolved, to venture on all the 
il conſequences, that might follow the loſing this 
Bill; tho* thoſe would probably have been fatal. 
As far as we could judge, either another Seſ- 
ſion of that Parliament, or a' new One, would 


have baniſhed" the Favourites, and begun the Bill 


anew, with the addition of obliging the Grantees, 
to refund all the mean profits: Many in the Houſe 
of Lords, that in all other things were very firm 
to the King, were for paſſing this Bill, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's earneſtneſs againſt it, ſince 
they apprehended the ill conſequences, that were 


like to follow, if it was loſt. I was one of theſe; 


and the King was much diſpleaſed with me for it: 
I ſaid, I would venture his diſpleaſure, rather than 
pleaſe him in that, which I feared would be the 
ruin of his Government: 1 confeſs, I did not at 
that time apprehend, hat injuſtice lay under many 
of the Clauſes in the Bill, which appeared after: 
wards ſo evidently, that the very ſame perſons, 
Who drove on the Bill, were convinced of them, 


And redreſſed ſome of them in Acts, that paſſed 


| e IJ thought the thing was a ſort of force, 
291 


in ſubſequent Seffions : If I had underſtood: that 
matter aright and in time, I had never given my 
Vote for ſo unjuſt a Bill. I only conſidered it as 
u hardſhip put on the King, many of his Grants 
being thus made void; ſome of which had not 
been made on good and reaſonable conſiderations, 
ſo that they could hardly be excuſed, much leſs 
which it ſeemed reaſonable to give way, at that 

| time, 
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as time, ſince we were not furniſned with an equal 1900. 
o. ſtrength, to withſtand it: But when I ſaw after 
s, wards, what rhe conſequences. of this Act proved 
ed to be, I did firmly reſolve, never to conſent again 

he to any tack to a Money Bill, as long as I lived. 

at The King became ſullen upon all this, and upon 

h, che many incidents, that are apt to fall in upon 

be Debates of this nature: He either did not appre- 

6, hend, in what ſuch things might end, or he was 

he not much concerned at it: His reſentment, which 

\is vas much provoked, broke out into ſome inſtances, 

Al which gave ſuch handles to his Enemies, as they 

el. wiſned for; and they improved thoſe advantages, 

1d which his ill conduct gave them, with much fpite 

ill and induſtry, ſo as to alienate the Nation from him. 

es, It was once in agitation among the Party, to make 

iſe an Addreſs to him; againſt going beyond Sea, but 

"mM even that was diverted, with a malicious : deſign. 

h- Hitherto the Body of the Nation retained a great 

ce meaſure of affection to him ;: This was beginning 

ere to diminiſn, by his going ſo conſtantly beyond Sea, 

fo! as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament was ended; 

it! tho the War was now over. Upon this, it grew 

lan to be publickly ſaid, that he loved no Engliſh- 

he man's; face, nor his company: [Sd his Enemies 

at teckoned it was fit for their ends, to let that pre- 

Judice go on, and encreaſe in the minds of the 

er: people; till they might find a proper occaſion, to 

ns, [ave ſome bad deſigns upon it. The Seſſion ended 

m, in April ; Men of all ſides, being put into a very 

Ted ill humour'byXke-proceedings in it. 
lat The Leaders of the Tories began to inſinuate A change 
my q the Favourites, the neceſſity of the King's in the Mi 
as changing his Miniſtry, in particular of removing niſtry. 
nts che Lord Somers, who, as he was now conſidered 
ot s the Head! of the Whigs, ſo hisgwiſe Counſels, 

ns, and his modeſt way of laying them before the 

eſs King, had gained him a great ſhare of his eſteem 

ce, and confidence; and it was reckoned, that che 

hat chief ſtrength of the Party lay in his credit with 
ne, 8 : the 
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— the King, and in the prudent methods he took tg 
A govern the Party, and to moderate that heat and 


[thoſe jealouſies, with which the King had been ſo 


long diſguſted, in the firſt years of his Reign. In 


the Houſe of Commons, he had been particularly 
charged, for turning many Gentlemen out of the 
Commiſſion of the Peace: This was much aggra. 
vated, and raiſed a very high complaint again 
him; but there was no juſt — for it: When the 
deſign of the Aſſaſſination and Invaſion, in the 
year 1695 and 1696 was diſcovered, a voluntary 
Aſſociation was entered into, by both. Houſes of 
Parliament, and that was ſet round the Nation: 
In ſuch a time of danger, it was thought, that thoſe, 
who did not enter voluntarily into it, were fo ill 
affected, or at leaſt ſo little zealous for the King, 
that it was not fit, they ſhould continue Juſtices of 
Feace: So an Order paſſed in Council, that all 
thoſe, who had ſo refuſed, ſhould be ir out 
of the Commiſſion : He had obeyed this Order, 
upon the repreſentations made to him, by the 
Lords Lieutenants and the Cuſtodes Rotulorum of 
the ſeveral Counties, who were not all equally diſ- 
creet: Yet he laid thoſe repreſentations. before the 
Council, and had a ſpecial Order, for every perſon, 
that was fo turned out. All this was now magni- 
fed, and it was charged on him, that he had ad- 
viſod and eee theſe Orders, yet this could not 
be made ſo much as a colour to proceed again 
him, a clamour and murmuring was all that could 
be raiſed from it. But now the Tories ſtudied to 


-2-. _ - -getit infuſed into the King, that all the hard things, 
that had been of late put on him by the Parlia- 
ment, were occaſioned by the hatred, that was born 


to his Miniſters and that if he would change 
hands, and imploy others, matters might be ſott- 
ned and mended in another Parliament: With this 
the Earl of Jerſey ſtudied to poſſeſs the Earl of 
Albemarle; and the — the King was in, 


gold him to think, chat if be ſhould bring jo 
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it, had not yet concerted, who ſhould ſucceed him: 
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1 ſet of Tories, into his buſineſs, they would ſerve 1700. 
him with the ſame zeal, and with better ſucceſs, 
than the Whigs had done; and he hoped to throw 
all upon the Miniſters, that were now to be diſ- 
meg: fo 2 2 e e 

The firſt time that the Lord Somers had re- The Lerd 
covered ſo much health, as to come to Court, the 3 
King told him, it ſeemed neceſſary for his ſervice, out. 
that he ſhould part with the Seals, and he wiſhed, 
that he would make the delivering them up his 
own Act: He excuſed himſelf in this; all his 

Friends had preſſed him, not to offer them, ſince 

that ſeemed to ſhew fear or guilt : So he begged 

the King's pardon, if in this he followed their 

advice; but he told the King that, whenſoever he 

ſhould ſend a Warrant under his hand, command- 

ing him to deliver them up, he would immediately 

obey it: The Order was brought by Lord Jerſey, 

and upon it the Seals were ſent to the King. Thus 

the Lord Somers was diſcharged from this great 
Office, which he had held ſeven years, with a high 
reputation for capacity, integrity, and diligence : 

He was in all reſpects the greateſt Man I had ever 

known in that Poſt ; His being thus removed, was 


much cenſured by all, but thoſe who had procured 


it: Our Princes uſed not to diſmiſs Miniſters, who 
ſerved them well, unleſs they were preſſed to it by 
a Houſe of Commons, that refuſed to give money, 
till they were laid aſide. - But here a, Miniſter 
(who was always vindicated by a great Majority 
in the Houſe of Commons, when he was char 
there, and who had ſerved both with fidelity and 
ſucceſs, and was indeed cenſured for nothing ſo 
much, as for his being too compliant with the 
King's humour and notions, or at leaſt for being 
too ſoft or too feeble in repreſenting his errors to 
him) was removed without a ſhadow of complaint 
againſt him. This was done with ſo much haſte, 
that thoſe, who had prevailed with the King to do 


They 
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NE» 19001 8 that all the great Men of the Lay, 


any 2 to that high Paſt, ſo that any one, 
do hom it ſhould be offered, would gertainly ac. 
ecrpt of it: But they ſoon feund they were mit 
| taken; for what, by reaſon of the inſtability. of 
b16.7 21T the Court, what by reaſoh of che juſt appreben- 
_ © fhans men might have, of ſucceeding ſo great 
man, bath Holt and Trevor, to whom the Seal 
were offered, excuſed themſelves. It was. Term. 
time, ſo a vacancy in that Poſt put things in ſome 
contuſion? A temporary Commiſſion was granted, 
to the three Chief Judges, to judge in the Court 
of Chancery; and after a few) days, the Seals were 
given to Sir Nathan Wright, in Whom there wa; 
nothing equal to the Poſt, much leſs to him, who 
Had lately fillecllit. The King's inclinations, ſeem- 

= now turned to the Tories, and to a new. Pat. 
t: It was for ſome time in the dark, who 

Had the Confidence, and gave directions to affairs 
Wie, who. looked on, were often diſpoſed to think, 
that there Was no direction at all, but that every 
thing was left to take its caurſe, and char lee 

5 "inch up to hazard. 

A Fleet The King, that da might give Wanne ebgtem to 
ſent to . Nation, ſtayd at Hampton: Court till July, 


the Sound. and then went to Holland: But before he went, | 


the Miniſter of Sweden preſſed him to make good 
his engagements with that Crown; Riga was now 
deſieged by the King of Poland: The firſt attempt, 
of carrying the place by ſutprize, miſcarried; thoſe 
of Riga were either ,over-awed by the [Swediſh 
Garriſon that commanded thete, or they appre- 
vhended, that the change of Maſters would n& 


change their condition, unleſs it were for the 


worſe: So they made a greater ſtand, than wWas 
expected ; and in a Siege of above eight months, 
very little progreſs was made: The firmneſs of that 
e, made the reſt of Livonia continue fixt to 
dhe Swedes: The Saxons made great waſte in the 
-* Country, and. ruined the Trade of Riga: 1 
* ing 
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conſiderable aſſiſtance: The Ele&or of Branden- 


80 did the Princes of Heſſe and Wolfembuttle. 


| The two ſcenes of Action were in Holſtein, and 


burg lay quiet, without making any attempt: 


before Copenhagen. The King of Denmark found 


the taking the Forts, that had been raiſed by the 
Duke of Holſtein, an eaſy work; they were ſoon 
carried and demoliſhed : He beſieged Toninghen 


next, Which held him longer. Upon the Swedes 


demand of the Auxiliary Fleets, that were ſtipu- 
lated, both by the King and the States, Orders 
were given for equipping them here, and likewiſe 
in Holland: The King was not willing to commu— 
nicate this deſign to the two Houſes, and try if 
the Houſe of Commons would take upon them- 
ſelves the Expence of the Fleet: They were in ſo 


bad a humour, that the King apprehended, that 


ſome of them might endeavour to put an affront 
upon him, and oppoſe the ſending a Fleet into the 
Sound: I ho' others adviſed the venturing on this, 
for no Nation can ſubſiſt without Alliances ſacredly 
obſerved: And this was an ancient one, lately re- 
newed by the King; ſo that an oppoſition in ſuch 
2 point, muſt have turned to the prejudice of thoſe 
who: ſhould move it. Soon after the Seſſion, a 
Fleet of thirty Ships Engliſn and Dutch, was ſent 
to the Baltick, commanded by Rook: 'Uhe Danes 
had a good Fleet at Sea, much ſuperior to the 
Swedes, and almoſt equal to the Fleet ſent from 
hence: But it was their whole ſtrength, ſo they 
would not run the hazard of loſing it: They kept 


at Sea for ſome time, having got between the 


Swedes and the Fleet of their Allies, and ſtudied 
to hinder their: conjunction: When they ſaw that 
could not be done, they retired, and fecured them - 
ſelves within the Port of Copenhagen, which is a 
very ſtrong one: The Swedes, with their Allies, 
came before that Town and bombarded it for 


King of Sweden, being obliged to imploy his main 1 700.” 
Force elſewhere, was not able to ſend them any Www 
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+500. ſome days, but with little damage to the Place, 

aud none co the Fleet. The Dukes of Lunenburgh, 

| together with the Forces, that the Swedes had at 

Bremen, paſſed the Elbe, and marched to the 

aſſiſtance of the Duke of Holſtein : This obliged 

the Danes, to raiſe the Siege of 'Feninghen, and 

the two Armies lay in view. of one another, for 

ſome weeks, without coming to any Action: 

Another deſign of the Danes did alſo miſcarry. 

A Body of Saxons broke into the Territories of 

the Duke of Brunſwick, in hopes to force their 

Army to come back, to the defence of their own 

Country: But the Duke of Zell had left things 

in ſo good order, that the Saxons were beat back, 

and all the booty that they had taken, was re- 
covered. ee e e HR ct. 

peace be- In the mean time, the King offered his Media- 


teen tion, and a Treaty was ſet on foot: The two | 


P _ young Kings were ſo much ſharpned againſt one 
Sweden. another, that it was not eaſy to bring them to 
hearken to terms of Peace. The King of Denmark 
propoſed, that the King of Poland might be in. 

cluded in the Treaty, bur the Swedes refuſed it: 

And the King was not Guarantee of the Treaties 

between Sweden and Poland, ſo he was not ob- 
liged to take care of the King of Poland: The 

Treaty went on but flowly ; this made the King 


of Sweden apprehend, that he ſhould loſe the Sea- 


ſon, and be forced to abandon Riga, which began 
to be ſtraitned.: So to quicken the Treaty, he re- 
folved on a Deſcent in Zealand. This was executed, 
without any oppoſition, the King of Sweden con- 
ducting it in perſon, and being the firſt that landed: 
He ſnewed ſuch ſpirit and courage in his whole 
Conduct, as, raiſed his Character very high : It 
ſtruck a terror thro all Denmark: For now the 
Swedes reſolved to beſiege Copenhagen. This did 
ſo quicken the Freaty, that by the middle of Au- 
guſt it was brought to a full end: old Treaties 
were zenewed, and a liberty of fortifying was re. 


of England. and Holland returned home: The 


| and yet obliged them to accept of reaſonable terms 


| ligion lay : fo that Intereſt muſt have ſuffered 
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ſer ved for Holſtein, under ſome limitations: and 1700. l 
the King of Denmark paid the Duke of Holſtein www 
two hundred and fixty thouſand rix-dollars for the | 
charge of the War. The Peace being thus made, 
the Swedes retired back to Schonen: and the Fleets 


King's Conduct, in this whole matter, was highly 
applauded ; he effectually protected the Swedes, 


of Peace: the King of Denmark ſuffered moſt 
in honour and intereſt : It was a great happineſs, 
that this War was ſo ſoon at an end; for it it had 
continued, all the North muſt have engaged in it, 
and there the chief ſtrength of the Procebant Re- 


much, which fide ſoever had come by the worſt, 

in the progreſs of the War: and it is already fo 

weak, that it needed not a new diminution. | LE, 
The ſecret of the Partition Treaty was now pub- Cenſures 

liſhed 3 and the Project was to be offered jointly, patt on 

by the Miniſters of France, England, and the the Parti- 

States, to all the Princes of Europe, but particu- Tias. 

larly: to thoſe, who were moſt concerned in it; an- 

an Anſwer was to be demanded, by a day limited 

for it. The Emperor refuſed to declare himſelf, 

till he knew the King of Spain's mind concerning 

it: The Duke of Savoy, and the Princes of Italy, 

were very apprehenſive 'of the neighbourhood of 

France: The Pope was extreme old, and declined 

very faſt. The Treaty was variouſly cenſured : 

Some thought it would deliver up the | Mediter- 

ranean Sea, and all our Trade there, into the 

hands of France : Others thought, that the Trea- 

ties of Princes were (according to the pattern, that 

the Court of France had ſet now for almoſt half 

an age) only artifices to bring matters to a preſent 

quiet, and that they would be afterwards obſerved, 

ay Princes found their account in them. The pre- 

ſent good underſtanding, that was between our 

Court and the Court of France, made, that the 
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Party of our Mal contents at home, having no 
ſupport from thence, ſunk much in their heat, and 
they had now no proſpect z for it ſeemed, as if 
the King of France had ſet his heart on the Par. 
tition J reaty, and it was neceſſary for him, in 
order to the obraining his ends in it, to live in a 
good Correſpondence with England and the States : 
All our hopes were, that the King of Spain tight 
yet live a few years longer, till the great: Mort. 
gages, that were on the Revenue, might be cleared, 
and then it would be more eaſy for us, to engage 
in a new War, and to be the Arbiters of Europe. 
But while we were under the apprehenſion of 
his death, we were ſurprized by an unlooked for 
and ſudden death of our young Prince at home, 
which brought a great change on the face of 
affairs. I had been truſted with his education now 
for two years; and he had made an amazing pro- 
greſs. I had read over the Pſalms, Proverbs, and 
Goſpels with him, and had explained things, that 
tell in my way, very copiouſly; and was often ſur- 
prized with the Queſtions that he put me, and 
the Reflections that he made. He came to under- 
ſtand things relating to Religion, beyond imagina- 
tion. 1 went thro* Geography ſo often with him, 
that he knew all the Maps very particularly. I 
explained to him the forms of Government.in every 
Country, with the Intereſts and Trade of that 
Country, and what was both good and bad in it: 
1 acquainted him, with all the great Revolutions, 
that had been in the world, and. gave him a co- 
pious account of the Greek and Roman Hiſtories, 
and of Plutarch's Lives: The laſt thing J explain- 
ed to him was the Gothick Conſtitution, and the 
Beneficiary and Feudal Laws: I talked of theſe 
things at different times, near three hours a day: 
This was both eaſy and delighting to him. I he 
King ordered five of his chief | Miniſters, to come 
once a quarter, and examine the progreſs he made: 
"4 _ ſee med amazed both at has knowledge, 3 
the 


of K. WILLIAM it. 
the good underſtanding that appeared in him: 


He had a wonderful memory, and a very good CS 
judgment. He had gone thro* much weakneſs, and 


ſeine years of ill health: The Princeſs was with 
Child of him, during all the Diſorder we were in 


at the Revolution, tho? ſhe did not know it herſelf 
at the time, when ſhe left the Court: This pro- 


bably had given him ſo weak a Conſtitution, but 
we hoped the dangerous time was over : His Birth- 


day was the 24th of July, and he was then eleven 


years old: He complained a little the next day, 
but we imputed that to the fatigues of a Birth-day : 

80 that he was too much neglected. The day after, 
he grew much worſe, and it proved to be a Ma- 
lignant Fever. He died the fourth day of his ill- 

nels, to the great grief of all who were concerned 
in him. He was the only remaining Child of 
ſeventeen that the Princeſs had born, ſome to the 
full time and the reſt before it. She attended on 


him, during his ſickneſs, with great tenderneſs, 


but with a grave compoſedneſs, that amazed all 
who ſaw it: She bore his death with a Reſignation 
and Piety that were indeed very ſingular. His 
death gave a great alarm to the whole Nation : The 
Jacobites grew inſolent upon it, and ſaid, now the 
chief difficulty was removed out of the way of the 
Prince of Wales's Succeſſion. Soon after this, the 
Houſe of Brunſwick returned the Viſit, that the 


King had made them laſt year, and the eyes of all 
the Proteſtants j in the Nation turned towards the 


Eletoreſs of Brunſwick ; who was Daughter to 
the - of Bohemia, and was the next Proteſ- 
tant Heir, all Papiſts being already excluded from 
the Succeſſion. Thus, of the four Lives that we 
had in view, as our chief ſecurity, the two that 
we depended moſt on, the Queen and the Duke of 
Glocefter were carried off on the ſudden, before 
we were aware of it, and of the two that remain'd 
(the King and the Princeſs) as there was no iſſue, 
and 2 ** * any = either of them, ſo the 
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The HIs Tov of the Reign 
King, who at beſt was a man of a feeble Conſt, 
tution, was now falling under an ill habit of body: 
His Legs were much ſwelled, which ſome thought 
was the beginning of a Dropſy, while others thought 
it was only a ſcorbutick Diſtemper. 

Thus God was giving us great alarms, as well a 
many mercies: He bears long with us, but we are 
become very corrupt in all reſpects : So that the 
ſtate of things among us gives a melancholy pro. 
ſpect. The Nation was falling under a general diſ- 
content, and a diſlike of the King's perſon and 
government: And the King, on his part, ſcemed 
to grow weary of us and of our affairs; and partly 
by the fret, from the oppoſition he had of lat: 
met with, partly from his ill health, he was fall. 
ing as it were into a lethargy of mind: We were, 
upon the matter, become already more than half: 
Commonwealth; ſince the Government was plainly 


* 


in the hands of the Houſe of Commons, who 


muſt fit once a year, and as long as they thought 
115 while the King had only the Civil Liſt tor 
Life, ſo that the whole adminiſtration of the Go- 


vernment was under their inſpection: The Act for 


* 


Triennial Parliaments kept up a, ſtanding faction 
in every County and Town of England: But tho 
we were falling. inſenſibly into a Democracy, we 
had not learned the virtues, that are neceſſary for 
that ſort of Government; Luxury, Vanity, and 
Ambition increaſed daily, and our animoſities were 
come to à great height, and gave us diſmal appie- 
henſions. Few among us ſeemed. to have a right 
notion of the love of their Country, and of a zeal 
for the good of the Publick: The: Houſe of Com: 
mons, how much ſoever its power was advanced, 
yet was much ſunk in its credit; very little of 
-gravity, order, or common decency appeared 
among them: The balance lay chiefly in the 
Houle of Lords, who had no natural ſtrength ta 
elif che Commons; The Toleration of all te 
ſeets among us, had made us live more quitily 
ati d | 5 ; rope they 
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together of late, than could be expected, when 1700. ö 


ſevere Laws were rigorouſly executed againſt Diſ wW>/ 


ſenters. No tumults or diſorders had * heard 


of in any part of the Kingdom, theſe eleven years, 
ſince that Act paſſed: And yet the much greater 


part of the Clergy ſtudied to blow up this fire again, 


which ſeemed to be no, as it were covered over 


with aſhes. 


The Diſſenters behaved 3 more quietly, Diviſi us 
with relation to the Church, they having quarrels Ne 
and diſputes among themſclves * The Independents | aces 


were raiſing the old Antinomian Tenets, as if men, 
by believing in Chriſt, were ſo united to him, that 
his righteouſneſs became theirs, - without any- other 
condition, beſides that of their Faith: So that, 
tho? they acknowledged the obedience of his Laws 


to be neceflary, they did not call it a condition, 


but only a conſequence of juſtification. In chis, 
they were oppoſed: by moſt of the Preſbyterians, 
who ſeemed to be ſenſible, that this ſtruck: at the 
root of all Religion, as it weaken d the obligation 
to a holy life: This year had produced a new ex- 


travagance in that matter. One Aſgil, a Member 
of Parliament, had publiſned a Book, grounded 
on their notions, on Which he had grafted a new 
and wild inference of his own, that ſince: true Be- 
lievers recover'd in Chriſt all that they loſt in Adam, 
and our natural death was the effect of Adam's 
Sin, he inferr'd that Believers were render'd im- 


mortal by Chriſt, and not liable to death: And 
that thoſe who believed, with a true and firm 


Fah, could not die. This was a ſtrain beyond all 
chat ever went before it, and ſince we ſee 2 all 


men die, the natural - conſequence that reſulted 


from this was, that there neither are nor ever 


were any true Believers. - The Preſbyterians had 


been alſo engaged in diſputes with the Anabaptiſts. 
They complain'd, chat they ſaw too great a gr 


neſs in their people, and ſeemed ſo ſenfible of this, 


and ſo deſirous to be brought into the Church, 
2 2" ce that 


Diſ- 
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1700. that a few ineonſiderable Conceſſions kd: very 
probably have brought the bulk of them into our 


And 


Communion: But the greater part of the. Clergy 


were ſo far from any diſpoſition. this way, that 
they ſeem to be more prejudiced again them than 
ever. 


- The Quakers: have had a great breach. made 


among the among them, by one George Keith, a Scotchman, 
Qeaker- with whom I had my firſt education at Aberdeen: 


He had been thirty ſix years among them: He was 
eſteemed the moſt learned man, that ever was in 
that ſect: He was well verſed both in the Oriental 


Tongues, in Philoſophy and Mathematicks: After 


he had been above thirty years in high eſteem 
among them, he was ſeat to Penſilvania (a Co- 
lony ſet up by Pen, where they are very numerous 


to have the chief direction of the education of 
their youth. In thoſe parts, he ſaid, he firſt dif- 
covered that, which had been always either denied 
to him, or ſo diſguiſed that he did not ſuſpect it: 
But being far out of reach, and in a place where 
they were Maſters, they ſpoke out their mind 
1 and it appeared to him, that they were 
iſts, and that they turned the whole Doctrine of 


the Chriſtian Religion into Allegories; chiefly thoſe, 


Which relate to the Death and Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, and the reconciliation of Sinners to God, 


aby virtue of his Croſs: He being a true Chriſtian, 


ſet bimſelf with great zeal againſt this, upon 
wich they grew weary of him, and ſent him back 
ta England. At his return, he ſethimſelf to read 
many of their Books, and then he diſcovered the 
Myſtery, which was formerly ſo hid from him, 
that he had nat obſerved it: Upon this, he open- 
ed a new meeting, and by a printed Summons he 
called the whole Party, to come and ſee the Proof, 
that he had to offer, to convince them of theſe 
errors: Few Quakets' came to his Meatings, but 
.great multitudes of other Peeple flockt about him: 
He brug the Quakers Books * and = 
281 3 | uc 
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ſuch paſſages out of them, as convinced his hear- 1700. 
ers, that he had not charged them falſy: He con- wu 


tinued theſe Mertings, being ftill in outward ap- 
pearance a Quaker, for ſome years; till having 
prevailed, as far as he ſaw any probability of ſuc- 


ceſs, he laid aſide their exterior, and was recon- 
ciled to the Church, and is now in Holy Orders 


among us, and likely to do good ſervice, in un- 
deceiving and reclaiming ſome of thoſe miſled En- 
r r ons rh 10 fea 


he Clergy continued to be. much divided: All A diviſion 
moderate Divines were looked upon by ſome hot in the 
men, with an ill eye, as perſons. who were cold Church. 


ind indifferent in the matters of the Church: That 
which flowed from a gentleneſs, both of remper 

and principle, was repreſented, as an inclination to 

favour Diſſenters, which paſſed among many, for 

amore heinous thing than leaning to Popery itſelf. 

Thoſe men, who f | 


neſs, if not an oppoſition to the preſent Settlement: 
Soon after the Revolution, ſome great Preferments 
had been given among them, to try if it was poſ- 
ſible to bring them to be hearty for the Govern- 
ment; but it yt ys. that they were ſoured 
with a leaven, that had gone too deep to be 
wrought out, a ſtop was put to the courting 


them any more: When they ſaw Preferments went 


in another Channel, they ſet up a' complaint over 
England of the want of Convocations, that they 


were not allowed to ſit nor act with a free liberty, 


to conſider of the grievances of the Clergy, and 
of the danger the Church was in. This was a new 
ptetenſion, never thought of ſince the Reforma- 
tion: Some Books were writ to juſtify it, with 


'afreat- acrimony of ſtile, and a ſtrain of inſolence, 


that was peculiar to one Atterbury, who had in- 
deed very good parts, great learning, and was an 
excellent Preacher, and had many extraordinary 


things in him; but was both ambitious and viru- 


lent 


began now eto be called the 
High Church Party, had all along expreſſed a cold- 
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- #700. tent out of meaſure ; and had a fingular talent in 
—caſſerting Paradoxes with a great air of aſſurance, 
ſmhewing no ſname when he was detected in them, 
tho' this was done in many inſtances: But he let 
all theſe paſs, without either confeſſing his errors, 
or 33 juſtify himſelf: He went on ſtill 
venting new fal ſhoods in ſo barefaced a manner, 
that he ſeemed to have outdone the Jeſuits them- 
ſelves, He thought the Government had ſo little 
ſtrength or credit, that any claim againſt it would 
de well received 3 he attack'dithe Supremacy of 
the Crown, with relation to Eccleſiaſtical matters, 
Which had been hitherto maintained by all our Di- 
vines with great zeal : But now the hot men of the 
Clergy did ſo readily entertam his Notions, that 
in them it appeared, that thoſe who are the moſt 
earneſt in the defence of certain points, when theſe 


ſeem to be for them, can very nimbly change their 


minds upon a change of circumſtances. ' 
Debates An eminent inſtance of this had appeared in the 


c- ncern· Houſe of Lords, in the former Seſſion; where the | 


Bo of deprived Biſhop: of St. David's cnmplained of the 
vids. Privilege, ſince Sentence Was paſt: upon him, tho 
he chad in Court claimed Privilege of Parliament, 
to which no regard had been paid: But as he had 
_ waved his Privilege in the Houſe of Lords, it was 
carried, after a long Debate and by no great Ma- 
-jority, that in that caſe, he could not reſume his 
Priviſege. He excepted next to the Archbiſhop's 
Juriſdiction, and pretended that he could not judge 
a Biſhop, but in a Synod of the Biſhops of the 
Province, according to the Nules of the Primitive 
Times: In oppoſition ta this it was ſhewn, that 
from the ninth and tenth Century dawnward, both 
Popes and Kings had concurred to bring this 
Power ſingly into the hands of the Metropolitans; 
That this was the conſtant; practice in England be- 
tore the Reformation; that by the provifional 


Tlauſe, in the Act paſt ia the twenty fifth of Hen) 5 | 
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dhe Eighth, that empowered thirty two perſons to 1700. 
draw a new. Body of Church Laws, all former WW 


- the. Archbiſhop's Authority: So the Biſhoprick 
$ was not diſpoſed. of for ſome years; And this un- 
s certainty put a great delay to the Proceſs againſt . 
e the other Welch biſhop, accuſed of the ſame : 
e G „ci + e of 0 
e In October the Pope died; and at the ſame time, The dea 
t all Europe was alarmed with the deſperate ſtate of cf che 
h the King of Spain's health. When the news came King of 
is to the Court of France, that he was in the laſt Spain. 
'3 Agony, the Earl af Mancheſter, who was then 
p- our Ambaſſador at that Court, told me, that Mr. 
al Torcy, the French Secretary of State, was ſent to 
y | kim-by the Kiog of France, deſiring him to 15 

0 ä | 5 


Laws or Cuſtoms were to continue in force till that 


new Body was prepared: So that the Power, the 


| Metropolitan then was poſſeſſed of, ſtood confirm- 


ed by that Clauſe: It is true, during the High 
Commiſſion, all Proceedings againſt Biſhops were 
brought before that Court, which proceeded in 2 
Summary way, and againſt whoſe Sentence no Ap- 


peal lay: But after that Court was taken away, a 


full Declaration was made, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, for continuing the Power that was. lodged 
with the Metropolitan. It was alſo urged, that it 
the Biſhop had any exception to the Archbiſhop's 
Juriſdiction, that ought to have been pleaded in 
the firſt inſtance, and not reſerved to the conclu- 
ſion of all: Nor could the Archbiſhop erect a new 


Court, or proceed in the Trial of a Biſhop in any 


other way, than in that, which was warranted by 
Law or Precedent. To all this no anſwer was 
given, but the buſineſs was kept up, and put off 
by many delays. It was ſaid, the thing was new, 
and the Houſe was not yet well apprized of it; and 
the laſt time, in which the Debate was taken up in 


the Houle, it ended in an intimation, that it was 


haped the King would not fill that See, till the 
Houſe ſhould be better ſatisfied, in the point of 
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the King his Maſter know the News, and to ſignify 


"a to him, that the French King hoped, that he would 


corruption, and partly for ſafety an 


Put things in a readineſs, to execute the Treaty, 


in caſe any oppoſition ſhould be made to it: And 


in his whole diſcourſe, he expreſſed a fixed Re- 
ſolution in the French Councils to adhere to it: 
A few days after that, the news came of his Death 


and of his Will; declaring the Duke of Anjou the 


Univerſal Heir of 'the whole Spaniſh Monarchy : 
It is not yet certainly known, by what means this 
was brought about, nor how the King of Spain 
was drawn to conſent to it, or whether it was a 


meer forgery, made by Cardinal Portocarrero and 


ſome of the Grandees, who partly by N and 
that their 
Monarchy might be kept entire (they imagining 


that the Power of France was far ſuperior to all 


that the Houſe of Auſtria would be able to engage 


in its intereſts) had been prevailed on to prepare 


and publiſh this Will; and, to make it more ac- 


ceptable to the Spaniards, among other Forfeitures 


of the Crown, not only the Succeſſor's departing 
from what they call the Catholick Faith, but even 
his not maintaining the immaculate Conception of 


the Virgin, was One. 55 LEE 1 
As ſoon as the news came to Rome, it quickned 
the Intrigues of the Conclave, ſo they ſet up 
Albano, a man of fifty two years of Age, who 
beyond all mens expectation was choſen giv = and 
took the name of Clement the Eleventh : He had 


little practice in affairs, but was very learned; and 


in ſo. critical a time, it ſeems, a Pope of Courage 


17 and _ not ſunk with age into covetoufneſs or 
peevi 


my 


neſs, was thought the fitteſt Perfon for that 


See. France had ſent no excluſion to bar him, not 
' -* imagining thar he could be thought on: At firſt 


they did not ſeem pleaſed with the choice, but it 
was too late to oppoſe it: So they reſolved to gain 
him to their intereſts; in which they have ſucceed- 
ed beyond what tliey then hoped for. When the 
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Court of France had notice ſent them of the late 1700. 
King of Spain's Will, real or pretended, they WW 
ſeemed to be at a ſtand for ſome days; And the 
Letters wrote from the Secretary's Office, gave it 
out for certain, that the King would ſtick to the 
Partition Treaty : Madam de Maintenon had an 
unſpeakable fondneſs for the Duke of Anjou: So 
ſhe prevailed with the Dauphin to accept of the 
Will, and ſet aſide the Treaty: She alſo engaged 
Pontchartrain to ſecond this. | : : 

They being thus prepared ; when the news of 3 King 
the King of Spain's Death came to Fontainbleau, Willi 
where the Court was at that time, Mr. Spanheim, accepted. 
who was then there as Ambaſſador of Pruſſia, told 
me, that a Cabinet Council was called, within two 
hours after the news came: It met in Madam 
de Maintenon's Lodgings, and ſate about four 
hours: Pontchartrain was for accepting the Will, 
and the reſt of the Miniſtry' were for adhering to 
the Treaty. But the Dauphin joined, for accepting . 
the Will, with an air of poſitiveneſs, that he had 
never aſſumed before: So it was believed to be 
done by concert with the King, who was reſerved 
and ſeemed more inclined to the Treaty : In con- 
cluſion, Madam Maintenon ſaid, what had the 


e ine rod * 


Duke of Anjou done, to provoke the King, to 

y barr him of his Right to that Succeſſion ? And 

d upon this, all ſubmitted to the Dauphin's opinion, 

1 and the King ſeemed overcome with their/reaſons.” | 
q This was on Monday; but tho? the matter was TheDuke. 
d reſolved op, yet it was not publiſhed till Thurſday: 3 
e For then, at the King's Levee, he declared, that Kiag of 
r he accepted of the Will, and the Duke of Anjou Spain. 

t was now treated as King of Spain. Notice of this 

t being ſent to Spain, an Ambaſſador came in form, 

ſt to ſignify the Will, and to deſire that their King 

it might go and live among them. Upon which he 

A was ſent thither, accompanied by his two Brothers, 

[- who went with him to the, Frontiers of Spain. 

ie When the Court of France publiſhed this Reſo- 
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1700. lution, and ſent it to all the Courts of Europe, 
they added a moſt infamous excuſe, for this noto- 
_ ©  Hious breach of Faith: They ſaid, the King of 


France conſidered chiefly what was the main de. 


ſign of the Treaty, which was to maintain the 
Peace of Europe; and therefore to purſue this, 


he departed from the words of the Treaty, but 


he adhered to the Spirit and the chief intent of it. 
This ſeemed to be an equivocation of ſo groſs a 
nature, that it looked like the invention of a Jeſuit 
Confeſſor, adding impudence to Perjury. The 
King and the States were ſtruck with this: The 
King was full of indignation, to find himſelf ſo 
much abuſed : So he came over to England, to 
ſee what was to be done upon ſo great an emer- 
gency. The Spaniards, ſeeing themſelves threa- 
ten'd with a War from the Emperor, and appre- 
hending that the Empire, together with England 
and the United Provinces, might be engaged to 
join in the War, and being unable to defend them- 
ſelves, delivered all into the hands of France: 
And upon that, both the Spaniſh Netherlands and 
the Dutchy of Milan received French Garriſons : 


The French Fleet came to Cadiz ; A Squadron 


was alſo ſcat to the Weſt Indies: So that the 

whole Spaniſh Empire fell now, without a ſtroke 

of the Sword, into the French Power. All this 

was the more formidable, becauſe the Duke of 

Burgundy had then no Children, and by this 

means, the aps of Spain was in time likely to 

„ſucceed to the Crown of France: And thus the 

World ſaw the appearance of a new Univerſal 
Monarchy, like to ariſe out of this conjunction. 

A new lt might have been expected that, when ſuch a 

Parlia- new unlocked for Scene was opened, the King 

22 hould have loſt. no time in bringing his Parlia- 

rogued to the aoth of November, and the King 

had ſent Orders from Holland, to ſignify his Re- 

ſolu: ion for their Meeting on that day ner rhe 
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ment together, as ſoon as poſſible: It was pro- 
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| Miniſters, whom he was then bringing into his 1700. 
buſineſs, had other views: They thought they ws 
were not ſure of a Majority in Parliament for 
their purpoſes, ſo they prevailed with the King to 
diſſolve the Parliament, and after a ſet of Sheriffs 
vere pricked, fit for the turn, a new Parliament 
was ſummoned, to meet on the fixth day of Fe- 
bruary, but it was not opened till the tenth. 
And now I am come to the end of this Cen- 
tury, in which there was a black appearance of a 
new and diſmal ſcene; France was now in poſſeſ- 
fon of a great Empire, for a ſmall part of which 
they had been in Wars (broke off indeed in fome 
intervals) for above two hundred years; while 
we. in England, who were to protect and defend 
hy reſt, were, by wretched factions and violent 
animoſities, running into a feehle and disjointed 
ſtate » The King's cold and reſerved manner, up- 
on fo high 2 provocation, made ſome conclude, 
that he was in ſecret engagements. with France; | 
that he was reſolved} to awn the new King ef 
Spain, and not to engage in a new War: This 
ſeemed: fo different from his own inclinations, and 
from all the former parts of his Life, that it 
made many conclude, that he found himſelf in 
e n ill ftate of health, the ſwelling of his Legs 
3 teing much encreafed, and that this might have 
f fuch effects on his mand, as to make him leſs 
5 warm and. active, leſs diſpoſed to involve him- 
o ſelf in new troubles ; and that he might think ir 
. too inconſiderate a thing to enter on a new: War, 
1 that was not like to end ſoon, when he felt him- 
ſelf in a declining; ftate: of health: But the true 
X ſecret of this unaccountable pains in the 
g King, was foon difcovered. 
is The Earl of Rocheſter was now ſet at the head A nes | 
5 of his buſineſs, and was to bring the Tories into in ſtry. | 
g his Service: They had continued, from his firſt 
0 acceflion to the Throne, in 2 conflant oppofition | A 
e to his iatereſts: Many of them were believed 5 | | 
85 be | | 
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be Jacobites in their hearts, and they were gene. 
rally much againſt the Toleration, and violent 
enemies to the Diſſenters: They had been back- 
ward in every thing, that was neceſſary for carry- 


ing on the former War; they had oppoſed Taxes 


as much as they could, and were againſt all ſuch 


as were eaſily levied and leſs ſenſibly felt by the 


people; and were always for thoſe, that were moſt 
grievous to the Nation, hoping that by thoſe heavy 
burdens, the people would grow weary of the War 
and of the Government: Cn the contrary the 
Whigs, by ſupporting both, were become leſs ac- 
ceptable to the Nation: In Elections their Inte- 
reſt was much ſunk ; every new Parliament was a 
new diſcovery, that they were become leſs popu- 
lar, and the others, who were always oppoſing 
and complaining, were now cried up as the Patri- 
ots. In the three laſt Seſſions, the Whigs had 


| thewed ſuch a readineſs to give the King more 


farce, together with a management to preſerve the 


Grants of Ireland, that they were publickly char- 


ged as Betrayers of their Country, and as men 
that were for truſting the King with an Army; in 
a word, they were accuſed; of too ready a compli- 
ance with the humours and intereſts of Courts and 
Favourites, ſo they were generally cenſured and 
decried : And now ſince they had not fucceeded 


to the King's mind, ſome about him poſſeſſed him 


with this, that either they would not, or could 
nat ſerve him. In ſome of them indeed, their 


Principles lay againſt thoſe things, whereas the 


Tories Principles did naturally lead them to make 


the Crown great and powerful: It was alſo ſaid, 


that the great oppoſition made to every thing the 
King deſired, and the difficulties that had been 


df late put upon him, flowed chiefly: from the ha- 


tred born to thoſe Who were imployed by him, 
and who had brought in their friends and crea- 
tures into the beſt Poſts: And they were now ſtu- 
dying to recover their loſt popularity; _ 
$1] wou 
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would make them cold, if not backward in com- 1700. 
plying with what the King might deſire for the www 


future: The Whigs did alfo begin to complain of 
the King's Conduct, of his minding Affairs ſo 
little, of his being ſo much out of the Kingdom, 


and of his ill choice of Favourites; and they im- 


puted the late miſcarriages to errors in conduct, 


which they could neither prevent nor redreſs: The 


Favourites, who thought of nothing but to con- 


tinue in favour, and to be ſtill ſafe and ſecure in 


their credit, concurred to preſs the King. to take 
other meaſures, and to turn to another ſer of men; 
who would be no longer his enemies, it they had 
ſome of the beſt Places ſhared among them: And 
tho! this method had been almoſt fatal, when the 
King had followed it, ſoon after his firſt Acceſſion 
to the Crown, yet there ſeemed to be leſs danger 
in trying it now, than was formerly. We were 
in full Peace: And it was commonly faid, thet 
nobody thought any more of King James, and 
therefore it was fit, for the King's Service, to en- 
courage all his people to come into his intereſts, 
by letting them ſee how Toon he could forget all 


that was paſt. Theſe conſiderations had ſo far 


prevailed with him, that before he went out of 
England, he had engaged | himſelf ſecretly to 
them: It is true, the Death, firſt of the Duke of 
Gloceſter, and now of the. King of Spain, had 
very much changed the face of affairs, both at 


off from his engagements. METS, 

Soon after his return to England, the Earl of 
Rocheſter was declared Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and he had the chief direction of affairs. 
And, that the moſt eminent man of the Whigs 
might not oppoſe them in the new Parliament, 


home and abroad; yet the King would not break 


| they got Mr. Mountague to be made a Baron, who 


took the Title of Halifax, which was ſunk by the 
death of that Marquiſs, without iſſue Male. The 
man, on whoſe management of the Houſe of 

Tas. HL A a Commons, 
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1700. Commons, this new Set depended, Was Mr. Har- 
— ley, the Heir of a Family, which had been hither- 


to the moſt eminent of the Preſbyterian Party; 
his Education was in that way: But he, not be- 
ing conſidered at the Revolution, as he thought 


he deſerved, had ſet himſelf to oppoſe the Court 


in every thing, and to find fault with the whole 
Adminiſtration. He had the chief hand, both in 
the reduction of the Army, and in the matter 
of the Iriſh Grants: The High Party truſted him, 


cho he ſtill kept up an intereſt among the Preſby- 


terians; and he had ſo particular a dexterity, that 
he made both the High Church Party and the 


Diſſenters depend upon him; ſo it was agreed that 


he ſhould be Speaker. All this while, the new 
Miniſters talked of nothing but - Negotiations, 
and gave it out, that the King of France was 
ready to give all the ſecurity that could be de- 
fired, for maintaining the Peace of Europe. At 
this time, the Emperor ſent over to England a 
Miniſter, to ſet forth his Titly to the Spaniſh 
Monarchy, ſettled on his Houſe by antient En- 
tails, often repeated, and now devolving on him 
by an undoubted Right, fince by the Renuncia- 
tion made by the late Queen of France, (as was 
ſtipulated by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, and 
then made by her in due form) this could not 
be called in queſtion. Our new Miniſters were 
ſcarce civil to the Emperor's Envoy ; and would 
not enter into any Conſultations with him: But 
the Dutch, who were about the King, and all the 
Foreign Miniſters ſpoke in another Stile; they 


-faid, that nothing but a General Union of all the 


Powers in Europe, could hinder the conjunction 
of the two Monarchies ; So, by what thoſe, who 
talked often with the King, gave out, it came to 
be ſoon known, that the King ſaw the neceſſity of 
a new War, but that he kept himſelf in a great 
reſerve, that he might manage his new ane, 


—— 
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and their Party, and ſec if he could engage them 1700. 
But before 1 conclude the relation of this year, Th Kb 
at which the Century ends, I muſt cloſe it with of Ss 8 


an account of the King of Sweden's glorious Cam- den's glo- 


paign : He made all the haſte he could to relieve tous 


Livonia, where not only Riga was for ſome months dere | 
fieged by the King of Poland; but Narva was 


allo attacked by the Czar, who hoped by taking 
it, to get an entrance into the Baltick : The Czar 


came in Perſon againſt it, with an Army of one 
hundred thouſand men : Narva was not provided 


for a Siege: It had a ſmall Garriſon, and had very 


poor Magazines, yet the Muſcovites attacked it 
ſo feebly; that it held out beyond all expectation; 
till the end of the year. Upon the King of Swe- 
den's landing at Revel, the Saxons drew off from 
Riga; after a long Siege at a vaſt charge: This 
being done, and Riga both opened and ſupplied, 


that King marched next to Narva. The Czar; 
upon his March towards him, left his Army in 


ſuch a manner; as made all people conclude; he 


had no mind to hazard his Perſon : The King 
marched thro' ways, that were thought ſo imprac- 


ticable, that little care had been taken to ſecure 
them: So he ſurpriſed the Muſcovites, and broke 
into their Camp, before they apprehended he was 
near them; he totally routed their Army; took 
many Priſoners; with all their Artillery and Bag- 
gage, and ſo made a glorious entry into Narva. 


his is the nobleſt Campaign that we find in any 


Hiſtory ; in which à King about eighteen years 
of age, led an Army himſelf againſt three Kings, 


who had confederated againſt him, and was ſuc- 
ceſsful in every one of his Attempts, giving great 


marks, both of perſonal courage and good con- 


duct in them all; and which is more extraordi- 


nary, an eminent meaſure both of Virtue and 
Piety appeared in his whole behaviour. In him, 


the World hoped to ſee another Guſtavus Adol- 
22 | A * 2 


phus, 
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1700. phus, who conquered, or rather poſſeſſed himſelf 
wr of Livonia, in the ſame year of his age, in which 
„this King did now ſo gloriouſly recover it, when 
almoſt loſt by the Invaſion of two powerful Neigh- 
bours. There were great diſorders at this time in 
. Lithuania, occaſioned by the Factions there, 
which were ſet on and fomented by the King, who 
ſeemed to aſpire to be the Hereditary King of Po- 
land. But as theſe things are at a great diſtance 
from us, ſo ſince we have no publick Miniſter in 
thoſe parts, I cannot give an account of them, 
nor form a true judgment thereupon. The Eigh- 
teenth Century began with a great Scene, that 
opened with it. | 


1701. The new King of. Spain wrote to all the Courts 
of Europe, giving notice of his Acceſſion to that 
e Crown, only he forgot England: And it was 
bus of the Publickly given out, that he had promiſed the 
danger pretended Prince of Wales, that in due time he 
Europe would take care of his intereſts : The King and 
u. the States were much alarmed, when they beheld 
81 . the French poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh Netherlands: 

A great part of the Dutch Army lay ſcattered up 
and down in thoſe Garriſons, more particularly in 
Luxemburg, Namur and Mons, and theſe were 

now made Priſoners of War: Neither Officers 
nor Soldiers could own the King of Spain, for 
their Maſters had not yet done it: At this 
time, the French preſſed the States very hard to 
declare themſelves : A great Party in the States 
were for owning him, at leaſt in form, till they 
could get their Troops again into their own hands, 
according to Capitulation: Nor were they then, 


in a condition to reſiſt the impreſſion, that might | 


have been made upon them, from the Garriſons 
in the Spaniſh Guelder, who could have attack'd 
them before they were able to make head: So 
the States conſented to own the King of Spain. 
That being done, their Battalions were ſent 1 05 
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but they were ill uſed, contrary to Capitulation, 1701. 
and the Soldiers were tempted to deſert their WW, + 
Service, yet very few. could be preyailed on to 
do It. ; = | 

As ſoon as our Parliament was opened, it ap- A Party 

eared that the French had a great Party in it: or TOO 
t is certain, great Sums came over this Winter Paris 
| from France, the Packet-boat came ſeldom with- meat. 
out 10000 Louis d'Ors, it brought often®more : 
The Nation was filled with them, and in fix 
months time, a Million of Guineas were coined 
out of them: The Merchants indeed ſaid, that 
the ballance of Trade was then ſo much turned to 
our fide, that, whereas we were wont to carry 
over a Million of our Money in Specie, we then 


— — — 
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Lat no money to France; and had at leaft half 

: that Sum ſent over to ballance the Trade; yet 

. this did not account for that vaſt flood of French 

0 Gold, that was viſible amongſt us: And, upon 

1 the French Ambaſſador's going away, a very ſen- f 

Fl fible alteration was found in the Bills of Exchange: k 

5 So it was concluded, that great remittances were | 

D made to him, and that theſe were diſtributed N 

| WW among! thoſe, who reſolved to merit a ſhare in 

» that Wealth, which came over now ſo copiouſly, 

s beyond the example of former times. The King, 

* in his Speech to the Parliament, in the moſt ef- 

5 fectual manner poſſible, recommended the ſettling 

0 the Succeſſion the Crown, in the Proteſtant 

5 Line; and with relation to Foreign affairs, he laid 

; them before the TWO Houſes, that they, might of- 

Y fer kim ſuch Advices, as the State of the Nation 

n, and her Alliances required; but he did not ſo 

br much as intimate to them his own thoughts con- 

Y cerning them. A deſign was laid, in the Houſe 

4 of Commons, to open the Seſſion with an Addreſs | 

50 to the King, that he would own the King of Spain: | 

. The matter was ſo far concerted, that they had 

k, agreed on the words of the Vote, and ſeemed not | 

ur to doubt of the concurrence of the Houle; | 
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1701. but Mr. Monkton oppoſed it with great heat, and 


among other things ſaid, if that Vote was carried, 


Partiality * 


he ſhould expect that the next Vote to be put, 


| would be for owning the pretended Prince of 


Wales: Upon this occaſion i it appeared, how much 


pular Aſſemblies are apt to be turned, by a thing 
boldly ſaid, 'tho* the conſequence is ever ſo re. 
mote; ſince the connection of theſe two points 
lay at me diſtance, yet the iſſue of the Debate 
was quite contrary to that which was deſigned: It 


ended in an Addreſs to the King, to enter into 


new Alliances with the States, for our mutual De- 


fence, and for preſerving the Liberty and Peace of 


Europe: Theſe laſt words. were not carried, with- 
out much difficulty : They were conlidered, as 
they were indeed, an inſinuation towards a War. 


Upon the view of the Houſe, it appeared very 


Fuels ag evidently, that the Tories were a great Majority; 


lections. 


yet they, to make the matter ſure, reſolved to 
clear the Houſe of a great many, that were en- 
gaged in another intereſt : Reports were brought 
to them of Elections, that had been ſcandalouſly 
purchaſed, by ſome who were concerned in the 


new Eaſt-India Company. Inſtead of Drinking 


and Entertainments, by which Elections were for- 
merly managed, now a moſt ſtandalous practice 
was — in of buying Votes, with ſo little de- 
dency, that the Electors engaged themſelyes by 
Subſcription, to chuſe a blank perſon, before they 


were truſted with the name of their Candidate. 


The old Eaſt- India Company had driven a courſe 
df Corruption within doors with ſo little ſhame, 
that the new Company intended to follow their 
example, but with this difference, that, whereas 


the former had bought the perſons who were 


elected, they reſolved to buy Elections. Sir Ed- 


ward Seimour, who had dealt in this Corruption 
his whole life-time, and whom the old Com 40 


Pas aid to have bought before, at a very 
Price, — before __ Houſe of Commons * 


diſcovery 
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diſcovery of ſome of the practices of the New 1701. 
Company: The examining into theſe took up 
many days. In concluſion, the matter was fo 
well proved, that ſeveral Elections were declared 
void; and ſome of the perſons ſo choſen, were 
for ſome time kept in priſon ; after that they were 
expelled the Houſe. In theſe proceedings, great 
partiality appeared ; for when in ſome caſes, Cor- 
_ ruption was proved clearly, againſt ſome of the 
| Tory Party, and but doubttully againſt ſome of 
the contrary ſide, that, which was voted Corrup- 
tion in the latter, was called the giving Alms in 
thoſe of the former fort. Thus tor fome weeks, 
the Houſe ſeemed to have forgot all the Concerns 


of Europe, and was wholly imployed in the wea- 
| kening of one ſide, and in fortifying the other : 
5 To make ſome ſhew of zeal for the Publick ſafety, 


they voted thirty thouſand Men for the Fleet; 
But they would allow no Marines, tho' they were 
told, that a Fleet without theſe was only a good 

. ſeeurity for our own Defence, but could have no in- 

7 fluence on the Affairs of Europe, either to frighten 

. or to encourage thoſe abroad: Such a Fleet as it 

, could not offend, fo it was much too ſtrong, if it 

; was intended only for a defence, and it looked like 

D a needleſs waſting the Treaſure of the Nation, to 

S imploy ſo much of it to ſo little purpoſe, and only 

7 to make a ſhew. a . 

y While the Houſe of Commons was going on, The Par- 
"minding only Party matters, a deſign was laid in dition 


2 the Houſe of Lords, to attack the Partition Trea- as het 

, ty, and ſome of thoſe who were concerned in it. ;, > 

r They begun with an Addreſs to the King, that Houſe o 

8 he would order all the Treaties made, ſince the Lords. 

0 Peace of Ryſwick, to be laid before them. This 

. was complied with ſo ſlowly, that they were not 

n brought to the Hove till the 26th of February, | 
y and no notice was taken of them, till the 1oth of | 
h March. It ſoon appeared that this was done by a il 
e French direction. The Court of France (perceiv- | 
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ing that the Dutch were alarmed at their neigh- 


"bourhood, and were encreaſing their force, both 


by Sea and Land, and were calling upon their Al- 
lies to furniſh their Quota's, which they were 
bound by Treaties to ſend to their defence) enter'd 
upon a Negotiation with them at the Hague, to 
try what would lay theſe fears, Upon this, in the 
beginning. of March, the States, in conjunction with 


Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague, 


gave in Memorials, in which they inſiſted on the 


violation of the Partition Treaty, and particularly 


on the French poſſeſſing themſelves of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands: They alſo deſired, that the Empe- 
ror might have juſt ſatisfaction in his pretenſions, 


and that in the mean while, Luxemburg, Namur, 


Mons, and Aetb, might be put in their hands; 


aud Oſtend and Newport into the hands of the 


Engliſh, and both they and the Dutch might have 
a free Trade, as before, to all the Spaniſh Domi- 


nions. The French ſeeing theſe demands run ſo 


high, and being reſolved to offer no other ſecurity 


for the Peace of Europe, but the.. renewing the | 


Treaty of Ryſwick, ſer all their Engines at work 
In England, to involve us into ſuch contentions at 
home, as ſhould both diſable us, from taking any 
care of Foreign affairs, and make the reſt of Eu- 
rope conclude, that nothing conſiderable was to 
be expected from England. As ſoon as the news 


ol thoſe Memorials could come to England, the 


Marquiſs of Normanby and the reſt of the To- 


ries, took up the Debate concerning the Partition 


Treaty: This they managed with. great Dextc- 


r.ty, while the matter was as much neglected by 


the King, who went that day to Hampton-Court, 


Where he ſtay'd ſome time; by this means, no 
directions were given, and we were involved in 
great difficulties, before the Court was aware of 
it: The King either could not prevail with his 
new Miniſters, to excuſe the Treaty, if they would 


not quſtify it; or he neglected them ſo far, as not 
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to-ſpeak to them at all about it. Thoſe, who at- 1701. 


tack'd it, ſaid, they meant nothing in that bur - 


to offer the King Advices for the future, to pre- 


yent ſuch errors as had been committed in that 
Treaty, both as to matter and form. They bla- 
med the giving ſuch Territories to the Crown of 


France, and the forſaking the Emperor: They 
alſo complained of the ſecrecy, in which the Treaty 
was carried on, it being not communicated to the 


Engliſh, Council or Miniſtry, but privately tranſ- 


ated by the Earls of Portland and Jerſey : They 
alſo blamed the putting the Great Seal, firſt to 
blank Powers, and then to the Treaty itſelf, 
which. the King's new Miniſters ſaid, was unjuſt 
in the contrivance, and ridiculous in the execy- 
tion. To all this, it was anſwered, that there 
not being a Force ready and ſufficient to hinder 


the French from poſſeſſing themſelves of the Spa- 


niſh Monarchy, which they were prepared for, 
the Emperor had deſired the King to enter into 
a Treaty of. Partition, .and had conſented'to eve- 
ry Article of it, except that which related'to the 
Dutchy of Milan : -But the. King, not thinking 
that worth the engaging. in a new War, had ob- 


tain'd an exchange of it for the Dutchy of Lor- 


rain; The Emperor did not agree to this, yet 
he preſſed the King not to break off the Treaty, 


but to get the beſt terms he could for him, and 


above all things, he recommended ſecrecy, that 
ſo he might not loſe his intereſt in Spain, by 
ſeeming to conſent to this Partition. It is certain, 
that by our Conſtitution, all Foreign Negotiations 
were truſted entirely to the Crown; that the King 
was under no obligation of Law, to communicate 
ſuch ſecrets to his Council, or to hear, much leſs 


was he obliged to follow their Advices: In parti- 
cular it was ſaid, that the Keeper of the Great Seal 
had no fort of authority, to deny the putting 
it, either to Powers for a Treaty, or to any 
Treaty which the. King ſhould agree to: 1 
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The Lords 
adviſed 
with in it 
oppoſed it. 
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Law gives no direction in fuch matters, and he 
could not refuſe to put the Great Seal to any thing, 
for which he had an Order from the King, unlefs 
the matter was contrary to Law, which had no 


proviſion in this caſe : They inſiſted moſt on the 


other ſide, upon the concluding a Treaty of this 


importance, without communicating it firſt to the 


Privy Council; fo the firſt day of the Debate ended 
Oo, ptr e 

The Earl of Portland apprehending that this 
might fall too heavy on him, got the King's leave 
to communicate the whole matter next day to the 
Houſe : So he told them, that he had not concluded 
the Treaty alone, but had, by the 1 & Order, 
acquainted fix of his chief Miniſters with it, who 


were the Earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, the 


Viſcount Lonſdale, the Lord Somers and Hali- 


fax, and Secretary Vernon: Upon which thoſe 


Lords, being likewiſe freed by the King from the 


| Oath of Secrecy, told the Houſe, that the Earl of 
Jerſey, having in the King's Name called them to- 


gether, the Treaty was read to them, and that they 
excepted to ſeveral things in it, but they were told, 
that the King had carried the matter as far as was 
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him, or the Earls of Marlborough or Jerſey: 
Upon this, the Debate went on: Some ſaid, this 


was a mockery, to aſk advice when there was no 


room for it: It was anſwered, the King had aſked 
the advice of his Privy Council, and they had 
given it; but that, ſuch was the Regal Preroga- 
tive, that it was. ſtill free to him to follow it or 
not, as he ſaw cauſe. "8 Woe | 


In concluſion, the Houſe of Lords reſolved to an Ad- 


363 
that, to any other perſons ; He was not the man 1701. 
{truck at, ſo there was nothing faid, either againſ 


ſet out this whole matter, in an addreſs to the dreſs to 


and of the method in which it had been carried 
on: The Lord Wharton moved an addition to 
the Addreſs, that, whereas the French King had 
broke that Treaty, they ſhould adviſe the King to 
treat no more with him, or rely on his word with- 
out further ſecurity : This was much oppoſed, by 
all thoſe who were againſt the engaging in a new 
War: They ſaid, all Motions of that Kind ought 
to come from the Houſe of Commons, who only 


could ſupport ſuch an Advice, that did upon the 


matter engage us into a new War; nor would 
they lay any blame on the breaking of a Treaty, 
which they were reſolved to condemn : They alſo 
excepted to the words further ſecurity ?* as am- 
biguous ; yet the Majority of the Houſe agreed 
to it; for there was ſuch treachery in the French 
Negotiations, that they could not be relied on, 
without a good Guarantee, and the Pledge of ſome 
ſtrong places. It now plainly appeared, that the 
deſign was, to fet on the Houſe of Commons, to 
;mpeach ſome of the Lords, who had been concern- 


ed in the Partition Treaty, for it was moved to 


ſend the Addreſs to the Houſe of Commons, for 
their concurrence; but that was not carried. The 
King ſeemed to bear all this with his uſual coldneſs: 
and the new Miniſters continued ſtill in his confi- 


dence, but he laid the matter much to heart: Now | 


he 


King, 8 both of the Partition Treaty, the King 


about it. 


—— 
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1701. he ſaw the error he had fallen into, by the change 
wm he had made in the Miniſtry : It was plain they re- 

ſolved to govern. him in every thing, and not to 

be governed by him in any one thing. 


As ſoon as this was over, the Earl of Jerſey 
did, by the King's Order, bring to the Houſe of 
Lords the Memorials that had been given in at the 


Hague, and then by comparing Dates, it was eaſy 


to conjecture, why the Partition Treaty had been 
let lie ſo long on the Table, and it ſeemed as if it 


was taken up at laſt, only to blaſt» this Negotia- 
tion; a French management appearing very 
8 in the whole ſteps that had been made, 


he Houſe of Commons began, at the ſame time, 
not only to complain of the Partition Treaty, but 
likewiſe of the demand of Oſtend and Newport, 
nor would they ſhew any concern for the Emperor's 
pretenſions: The Dutch demanded the execution 
of the Treaty that King Charles had made with 
them, in the year 1679, by which England was 


bound to aſſiſt them with ten thouſand Men and 


twenty Ships of War, if they were attack' d: Some 


endeavoured, all that was poſſible, to put this off 
for the preſent, pretending that they were not yet 


attack d: Others moved, that the pay of ten thou · 
ſand Men might be given to them, with the twenty 
Ships, as a full equivalent ta the Treaty; yet they 
not liking this, it was in concluſion agreed to ſend 
the ten thouſand Men; five thouſand of theſe were 


to be drawn out of the Army in Ireland, and five 


thouſand of them were to be new levied ; but they 


took care, that Ireland ſhould: not be provided 


with any new Forces in their ſtead, ſo jealous were 
they of truſting the King with an Army, The re- 


preſentation ſent over by the States, ſetting forth the 

danger they were in, and deſiring the aſſiſtance of 

England, was 2 with great ſpirit, and in a 
r 


very moving {ſtrain : The Hauſe of Lords did, 


upon a Debate on that ſubject, make an Addreſs 


to the King, to enter into Leagues Offenſive and 
| Defenſive 


of K. WIILIAM III. 


the Houſe of Commons could not upon this occa- 
ſion, be carried further, than to adviſe the King 


to enter into ſuch Alliances, as ſhould be neceſſary, 


for our common ſecurity, and for the Peace of 
Europe. This coldneſs and uncertainty in our 
Councils, gave the French great advantages in their 
Negotiations, both in Germany and in Portugal. 
They tried the Courts of Italy, but without ſucceſs; 
only the Duke of Mantua conſented, that they 
ſhould make a ſhew, as if they had ſurprized him, 
and ſo force him to put Mantua in their hands: 


The Pope and the Venetians would not declare 


themſelves; the Pope favoured the French, as the 
Venetians did the Emperor; who began the War 
with a pretenſion on the Dutchy of Milan, as a 
Fief of the Empire that devolved on him; and 


he was making Magazines, both in Tirol and at 


Trent: The French ſeemed to deſpiſe all he could 
do, and did not apprehend, that it was poſſible for 


him to march an Army into Italy : Both the King 


and the States preſſed him to make that attempt. 
The Elector of Bavaria, and ſome of the Circles, 
had agreed to a Neutrality this year; ſo there was 
no hope of doing much upon the Rhine, and the 
French were making the Italians feel, what inſo- 
lent Maſters they were like to prove: So a general 
uneaſineſs among them, determined the Emperor 


to ſend an Army into Italy, under the Command 


of Prince Eugene. England was all this while 
very unwilling to engage; yet for fear we ſhould 
at laſt have Reg our intereſt ſo clearly, that we 
muſt have fallen into it, thoſe who were practiſed 
on to embroil us, fo that we might not be in a 
condition to mind Foreign Affairs, ſet on foot a 
defign to impeach the former Miniſtry. 


The 


6 


Defenſive with the Emperor and other Princes and 1701. 
States, who were intereſted againſt the conjunc- wy 
tion of the French and Spaniſh Monarchies : But 
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1701. The handle, that brought this about, was given 
by the Earl of Portland: When he was excuſing 
A defign his own part in the Partition Treaty; he ſaid, that 
beach the having withdrawn himſelf from buſineſs; and be- 
wer ing at his Country Houſe in Holland, the King 
_ Miniſtry. ſent to him, deſiring him to enter upon that Ne- 

gotiation; upon that, he wrote to Secretary Ver- 
non, to aſk his advice and the advice of his other 
Friends, whether it was fit for him to meddle in 
that matter, ſince his being by Birth a Foreigner, 


ſeemed a juſt excuſe for not engaging in a thing 


of ſuch conſequence : To this Secretary Vernon 
anſwered, that all his friends thought he was a very 
er perſon to be employed in that Treaty, ſince 

be had —— the progreſs of all thoſe Treaties; 
and the perſons who were imployed on that oc- 
caſion: and he named the Lord Somers among 
thoſe who had adviſed this. The Earl of Port. 
land had miſtaken this circumſtance; which did 


not belong to the laſt Partition Treaty, but to that 


of the year before, in favour of the Prince Elec- 
toral of Bavaria. The Houſe of Commons hear. 
ing of this, required Secretary Vernon to lay be- 
fore them that Letter, with his anſwer to it; for 
the Earl of Portland ſaid, that he had left all Pa. 
pers, relating to that matter, in Holland. Vernon 
aid, he had received no ſuch Letter. in the yeat 
1699 : So that led them to enquire farther; and 
they required him, to lay before them all the Let- 
tors he had, relating to both Treaties : He ſaid; 
thoſe were the King's Secrets, writ- in confidence, 
by the perſons he employed. But in ſuch a cafe, a 
Houſe of Commons will not be put off: adenial 
rather raiſes in them more earneſtneſs, in following 
their point: It was ſaid; the King had diſpenſed 
with the Oath of Secrecy, when he ordered all 
matters to be laid before them, and they would 
admit of no excuſe. Vernon upon this went to 
the King, and told him, ſince theſe were his Se 
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crets, he was ready to expoſe himſelf to the indig- 


1 


nation of the Houſe, and to refuſe to ſhew his 
Letters: But the King ſaid, his refuſing to do it 
would not only raiſe a ſtorm againſt himſelf, from 
which the King could not prote& him, but it 
would occaſion an Addreſs to the King, to order 
him to lay every thing before the Houſe, which in 


„ : 
# + 
1791. 
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the ſtate that things were in then, he could not 


deny : Vernon, upon theſe Orders given him, at two 


different times, carried all the Letters, and laid 


them before the Houſe of Commons: It appear- 
ed by theſe, that he had communicated the 
Treaty to the King's Miniſters, who were in Town, 
about the end of Auguſt 1698: That Lord So- 
mers being then at Tunbridge, he went to him; 
and that he had communicated the Project, both to 


the Earl of Orford and the Lord Halifax: Several 


objections were made by them to many parts of 
the Treaty, which were mentioned in Vernon's 


Letters; but, if better terms could not be had, 


they thought it was better to conclude the Treaty, 


than to leave the Spaniſh Monarchy, to be over- 
run by France, or to involve Europe in a new 
War. Lord Somers had alſo put the Seals to Blank 
Powers, for concluding this Treaty. When alt 
this was read, thoſe who were ſet on. to blow up 
the flame, moved the Houle to impeach ſome of 
the Miniſters, who had been concerned in this tranſ- 


action; yet in this they proceeded with fo viſible 


a partiality, that tho* the Earl of Jerſey had ſigned 
the Treaty, had been Plenipotentiary at Ryſwick, 
Ambaſſador in France, and Secretary of State, 
while the Partition Treaty was negotiating ; yet he, 


having joined himſelf to. the new. Miniſtry, was 


not queſtioned about it: The Party ſaid, he had 
been too eaſily drawn -into it, but that he was not 
| had no ſhare Ja the Councils 


that projected it. 


On the firſt of April, the Houſe of Commons They Ts . 
brought up a general Impeachment, of the Earl of impeach · 


Portland, 


T he HISTORY of the Reign 


| 1761. Portland, for high Crimes and Miſdemeanors but 


the chief deſign was againſt the Earl of Orford, 


and the Lords Somers and Halifax. Their Ene- 


mies tried again what uſe could be made of Kid's 


buſineſs, for he was taken in our Northern Plan- 
tations in America, and brought over: He was 
examined by the Houſe, but either he could not 
lay a probable ſtory together, or ſome retnnaats of 


honeſty, raiſed in him by the near proſpect of 
death, reſtrained him; he accuſed no perſon of 


having adviſed or encouraged his turning Pirate: 
He had never talked alone with any of the Lords, 
and never at all with Lord Somers: He ſaid, he 
had no Orders from them, but to purſue his 


Voyage againſt the Pirates in Madagaſcar. , All 
. endeavours were uſed to perſuade him to accuſe the 


Lords; he was aſſured that if he did it, he ſhould 


be preſerved ; and if he did it not, he ſhould cer- 


tainly die for his Piracy; yet this could not pre- 


vail on him to charge them: So he, with ſome of 
his Crew, were hanged, there appearing not f6 


much as a colour to faſten any imputation on thoſe 


Lords; yet their Enemies tried, what uſe could be 
made of the Grant of all that Kid might recover 
from the Pirates, which ſome bold and ignorant 
Lawyers affirmed to be againſt Law. So this 
matter was for the fourth time debated in the 
Houſe of Commons, and the behaviour of thoſe 


Peers in it appeared to be fo innocent, ſo legal and 
in truth ſo meritorious, that it was again let fall. 


Lord So- 
mers _ 
heard by 
the Houſe 
of Com- 
mons. 


The inſiſting ſo much on it, ſerved to convince all 
people, that the Enemies of theſe Lords wanted 
not inclinations, but only matter to charge them, 


ſince they made ſo much uſe of this: But ſo par- 


tial was a great part of the Houſe, that the drop- 
ing this was carried only by a ſmall Majority. 
hen one deſign failed, atiother was ſet up. 
It was pretended, that by. Secretary Vernon's 
Letters it was clearly proved, that the Lord Somers 
had conſented to the Partition Treaty: So a De- 
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bate coming on concerning that, Lord Somers de- 1701. 
fired that he might be admitted, to give an account 
of his ſhare in it, to the Houſe of Commons: 
Some oppoſition was made to- this, but it had been 
always granted, ſo it could not be denied him: He 
had obtained the King's leave, to tell every thing: 
So that when he appeared before the Houſe, he told 
them, the King had writ to him, that the ſtate of 
the King of Spain's health was deſperate, and that 
he ſaw no way to prevent a new War, but to ac- 
cept of the propoſition, the French made for a 


5 Partition: The King ſeat him the Scheme of this, 
0 and ordered him to communicate it to ſome others, 
is and to give him both his own opinion and theirs 
Il concerning it, and to ſend him over Powers for a 
16 Treaty, but in the ſecreteſt manner that was 
d poſſible : Yet the King added, that, if he and his 
r- WT other Miniſters thought that a Treaty ought not to 
e- be made upon ſuch a Project, then the whole 
of matter muſt be let fall, for he could not bring the 
ſ French to better terms. Lord Somers upon. this 
e ſaid, that he thought it was the taking roo much 


be upon himſelf, if he ſhould have put a ſtop to a 
7er Treaty of ſuch conſequence : If the King of Spain 
ant had died, before it was finiſhed, and the blame had 


18 been caſt on him, for not ſending the neceſſary 
the WI Powers, becauſe he was not ordered to do it, by a 
ofſe Warrant in full form, he could not have juſtified 


ind that, ſince the King's Letter was really a Warrant, 
all. and therefore he thought he was bound to ſend the 
all Powers that were called for, which he Fad done. 
red hut at the ſame time, he wrote his own opinion very 
em, fly to the King, objecting to many _ particulars, 
if there was room for it, and propoſing ſeveral 
things, which, as he thought, were for the good 
and intereſt of England. Soon after the Powers 
were ſent qver by him, the Treaty was concluded, 
o Which he put the Great Scal, as he thought he 
vas bound to do: In this, as he was a Privy 
Counſellor, he had offered the King his beſt ad- 
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1703. vice, and as he was Chancellor, he had executed 
his Office according to his duty. As for putting 
the Seal to the Powers, he had done it upon the 
King's Letter, which was a real Warrant, tho' not 
a formal one. He had indeed deſired, that a War- 
rant in due form might be ſent him for his own ſe- 
eurity; but he did not think it became him, to 
endanger the Publick, only for want of a point of 
Form, in ſo critical a time, where great diſpatch 


was requiſite. He fpoke fo fully and to clearly, that 


upon his withdrawing, it was believed, if the 
Queſtion had been quickly put, the whole matter 

had been ſoon at an end, and that the proſecution 

> would have been let fall : But his enemies drew 
. out the Debate to ſuch a length, that the mprefſion, 
which his Speech had made, was much worn out; 


and the Houſe fitting till it was paſt midnight, 


they at laſt carried it by a Majority of ſeven or 
eight to impeach him and the Far of Orford and 
the Lord Halifax, of high Crimes and Mifde- 
meanors : The generat Impeachment was brought 
up the next day to the Lords Bar. OY: 

Contrary - The Commons were very fenfible, that thoſe 


Addreſſ | nothi | 
= he Impeackments muſt come to nothing, and that they 


Two Had not a Majority in the Houſe of Lords, to 
blouſes. judge in them, as they ſfroutd direct: So they re- 
ſolved om a fhorter way, to fix a ſevere cenfure on 
the Lords, whom they had thus impeached : They 

voted an addreſs to the King, for excluding them 

from his Preſence and Councils for ever: This had 

never gone along with an Impeachment before 

The Houſe of Commons bad indeed begun ſuch à 
practice in King Charles the Second's time: When 


they diſliked à Minifter, but had not matter to 


ground an Impeachment on, they had taken this 
method, of making an Addreſs againft him, but 
it Was a new attempt, to come with an Addrels 
after an Impeachment: This was puniſhing before 
Trial, contrary to am indiſpenſible Rule of Juſtice, 
of net judging before the Parties were heard K oP 
8 4 ene 
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Lords ſaw, that this made their Judicature ridicu- 1701. 


lous, when, in the firſt inſtance of an Accuſation VV 


application was made to the King for a Cenſure, 
and a very ſevere one; ſince few Miſdemeanors 
could deſerve a harder Sentence. Upon theſe 
grounds, the Lords prevented the Commons, and 


bebe ſome of their Body to the King, with an Ad. 


dreſs, praying him, that he would not proceed to 


any Cenſure of theſe Lords, till they had under- 
gone their Trial. The King received theſe Ad- 


dreſſes, ſo contrary one to another, from both 
Houſes, but made no anſwer to either of them; 
unleſs the letting the names of theſe Lords con- 
tinue ſtill in the Council Books, might be taken as 
a refuſing to grant what the Commons had de- 
fired, They renewed their Addreſs, but had no 
direct anſwer from the King: This, tho? a piece 
of common juſtice, was complained of, and it was 
ſaid, that theſe Lords had ſtill great credit with 


the King: The Commons had, for forms ſake, or- 


dered a Committee to prepare Articles of Im- 
peachment, but they intended to let the matter 
lleep ; thinking that, what they had already done 
had ſo marked thoſe Lords, that the King could 


not imploy them any more; for that was the main 
thing they drove at. | 


- 


While this was in agitation, a Letter came to The King 


the King from the King of Spain, giving notice of? 
his Acceſſion to that Crown: It was dated, the day +; 


alter he entred into Spain, but the Date and the 
Letter were viſibly writ at different times: The 
King ordered the Letter to be read in the Cabinet 


Council; there was ſome ſhort Debate concerning 


it, but it was never brought into any further de- 
libefation there. The Earl of Rocheſter ſaw the 


King'ſeemed diſtruſtful of him, and reſerved to 


him in that matter, and was highly offended at it: 


He and the reft of the new Miniſtry preſſed the 


Kigg, to own the King of Spain, and to anſwer 
his Letter; and fince the Dutch had done it, it 
wo B b 2 ſeemed 


wrei the 
ing ot 
pain. 
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aten reaſonable that the King ſhould WAA do 


: They prevailed at laſt, "She with much diff 


A The Thing was kept ſecret, and was not 
communicated to the Privy Council, or to. the 
Two Houſes, nor did the King ſpeak of it to any 
of the Foreign Miniſters : The Paris Gazette gave 
the World the firſt Notice of it. This being. car- 
ried | in fuch a manner, ſeemed the more ſtrange, 
ecauſe his Miniſtry had fo lately condemned a 
former One, ſor not comt᷑ unicating the Partition 
Treaty to the Council, before it was. concluded ; 
and yet had, in a matter of great conſequence, ſy 
ſoon forgot the Cenſures they had thrown out fo 
liberally, upon the ſecrecy with which that matter 
had been tranfacted. While things were moving 
in ſuch a flow and uncertain pace in England, the 


Dutch had daily new alarms brought them of the 


Forces, that the French were pouring into their 
Neighbourhood ; into the Spaniſh Guelder on the 
one hand, and into Antwerp on the other: Sv 
that they were apprehenſive of a deſign both upon 
Nimeguen and Bergen-op-zom : They took the bet! 
care they could to fecure their Frontier : The Ne- 
gotiations went on ſlowly at the Hague : The 
French rejected all their demands, and offered 
nothing but to renew the Peace of Ryſwick: I his 


the Dutch laid again before the King, in a very 


awakening ſtrain; and he ſent all to the Houſe of 
Commons, but they could not be brought to de- 
clare, that the Offers made by the French were 
not ſufficient. D'Avaux, ſeeing this coldneſs in 


our Counſels, refuſed to treat any more with the 


Dutch, in conjunction with the Envoy of England, 
and ſaid his Powers directed him only to them : 
This put a full ſtop to all further Treaty for 


the States ſaid, they were engaged in ſuch a cloſe 


conjunction With England, that they could not 
enter on a ſeparate Treaty. In the mean while 
they armed powerfully ; and our Fleet, in con- 


junction with Wee. were Maſters of the Sea; f 155 
by 4 A; . * or 
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for want of Marines, they were in no condition to 1701. 
make any impreſſion on the Enemy. The Emperor 


went on, with his preparation for a Campaign in 
Italy: The French fent an Army into the Milaneze, 


that they reckoned. weuld be.much ſuperior to any 


Force the Emperor could ſend thither: The Duke 
of Savoy was engaged in the intereſt of France, by 
King P ilip's marrying his Second Daughter: The 
Pope ftill refufed to give the Inveſtiture of Naples, 
or to accept the Annual preſent ; for he would not 
quite break. wirh the Emperor. 


* * 


The French practices were every where the more x; 
prevalent, becauſe they gave out that England :i 


3.73 


egotia- 
Ins in 


would not engage in a War, and the face of our {vera 


Affairs looked but dark at home: The Emperor's 
Minifters had an uneaſy time among us; the King 
encouraged them, but the new * Miniſters were 


ſcarce civil to them, and ſtudied to put them quite 


out of hope, The King of Denmark entered into 
a Treaty with the Emperor and the States. Great 
pains were taken to mediate a Peace between Swe- 
den and Poland. The Court of France, as well as 
that of Vienna, tried it; both ſides hoping that 
Sweden, if not Poland, might enter into, their 
intereſts ; The French reckoned that Denmark and 
Sweden could never be on the ſame. ſide; So, 
when they found they could not gain Denmark, 
they tried a Mediation, hoping to get Sweden into 


an Alliance with them, but all attempts for a Me- 


dation proved unſucceſsful. The Diet of Poland 
was put Ott, and their King being delivered from 
them, reſolved to carry on the War. The Spaniards, 
and the Subjects of their other Dominions, began 
to feel the f | 

but nothing was more uneaſy to them, than the 
new regulations, they were endeavouring to bring 
in, to leſſen the expence of the Court of Spain. 
So they ſeemed well diſpoſed to entertain a new 


Pretender 1 


a 


nſolence of the French very ſenſibly; 


Bb 3 While 
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1201. | While all theſe things were in a ferment all 
Wa Europe over; the declaring a Proteſtant Suc- 


An Act 
declaring 
a Proteſ- 


ceflor, after the Princeſs and ſuch Iſſue as ſhe 
might have, ſeemed to be forgot by our Parlia- 


tant Suc- ment, tho? the King had begun his Speech with it. 


ceſſion. 


it ſhould paſs without any difficulty, Harley moved, 


Conditions of Government, as Preliminaries, be- 
fore they ſhould proceed to the Nomination of the 


The new Miniſters ſpoke of it with much zeal; 


from this their friends made inferences in their 
favour, that certainly men, in the / intereſts of 
France, would not promote a deſign ſo deſtructive 
of all they drove at: This was ſo little of a piece 
with the reſt of their conduct, that thoſe, who 
were {till jealous of their ſincerity, looked on it as 
a blind, to cover their ill deſigns, and to gain 
them ſome credit; for they could not but ſee, 


that if France was once poſſeſt of the Power and 


Wealth of Spain, our Laws, and every thing that 
we could do to ſupport them, would prove but 


feeble defences. The manner, in which this motion 
of the Succeſſion was managed, did not carry in 
it great marks of ſincerity: It was often put off 


from one day to another, and it gave place to the 
moſt trifling matters. At laſt, when a day was 
ſolemnly ſet for it, and all people expected, that 


that ſome things previous to that might be firſt 
conſidered. He obſerved, that the haſte the Na- 
tion was in, when the preſent Government was 
ſettled, had made us go too faſt, and overlook 
many ſecurities, which might have prevented much 
miſchief, and therefore he hoped they would not 
now fall into the fame error. Nothing preſſed them 
at preſent, fo he moved they would ſettle ſome 


Perſon ; that ſo we might fix every thing that was 
wanting, to make our ſecurity compleat. This 
was popular, and took with many, and it had ſo 
fair an appearance, that indeed none could oppoſe 
it * Some weeks were ſpent upon it. Suſpicious 
people thought, this was done on deſign to 02 
FLY : : | | the 
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all che Motion, and to offer ſuch extravagant Limi- 1701. 
C- tations, as ſhould quite change the Form of our 
he Government, and render the Crown titular and 

la- precarious. The King was alarmed at it, for al- 

it. moſt every particular, chat was propoſed, implied 

l; a reflection on him and his Adminiſtration, chiefly 

eir tkat of not employing Strangers, and not going 

of too often out of the Kingdom: It was propoſed, 

ve that every thing ſhould be done with the advice of 

ce the Privy Council, and every Privy Counſellor was 

ho to ſign his advice. All men, whe had Places or 

as Penſions, were made incapable of fitting in the 

ain Houſe of Commons. As all this was unacceptable 

ee, to the King, ſo many, who had an ill opinion of 


nd the deſign of thoſe, who were now at the Helm, 
hat began to conclude, that the delays were affected, 
but and that theſe Limitations were deſigned to raiſe 
on diſputes between the Two Houſes, by which the 
in Bill might be loſt. When ſome time had been ſpent 


off in thoſe Preliminaries, it came to the nomination 
the of the Perſon; Sir John Bowles, who was then 
Was diſordered in his Senſes, and ſoon after quite loſt 


ba den was fer. on by the Party, to be the firſt that 
ed ſhould name the Electoreſs Dowager of Bruaſwick, 


irſt which ſeemed done to make it leſs ſerious, when 
Na- moved by ſuch a perſon : He was, by the Forms 
Was of the Houſe, put in the Chair of the Committee, 
Dok to whom the Bill was committed : The thing was 
uch Rill put off for many weeks; at every time that 
not it was called for, the motion was entertained with 


zem coldneſs, which ſerved to heighten the jealouſy: 
me The Committee once or twice ſat upon it, but all 
be- the Members ran out of the Houſe with ſo much 
the W indecency, that the Contrivers ſeemed aſhamed of 
was W this management: There were feldom fifty or ſixty 
[his at the Committee; yet in concluſion, it paſt and 
% vas ſent up to the Lords; where we expected great 
ole WM oppoſition would be made to it: Some imagined, 
jous W the Act was only an artifice, deſigned to gain 
laſt W credit to thoſe, who, at this time were ſo ill thought 
the B b 4 e 
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170. of over the Nation, that they wanted ſome colour. 
able thing, to excuſe their other proceedings. 


An Ack 


Many of the Lords abſented themſel ves on deſign, 
Some little oppoſition was made by the Marquis 


of Normanby; and four Lords, the Earls of Hun- 


tington and Plymouth and the Lords Guilford and 
Jefteries, proteſted againſt it. Thoſe, who wiſht 
well co the Act, were glad to have it paſſed any 


way, and ſo would not examine the Limitations 


that were in it; they thought it of great impor- 


tance to carry the Act, and that, at another time, 


thoſe Limitations might be better conſidered : 80 
the Act paſſed, and the King ſent it over by the 
Earl of Macclesfield to the Electoreſs, togetliet 
with the Garter to the Elector. We reckoned it a 
great point carried, that we had now a Law on our 
ſide, for a Proteſtant Succeſſor; for we plainly ſaw, 
a great Party formed againſt it, in favour of the 
pretended Prince of Wales. He was now paſt 


thirteen, bred up with a hatred both of our Re- 


ligion and our Conſtitution, in an admiration of the 


French Government; and yet many who called 


themſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed fond of ſuch a 


Succeſſor; à degree of infatuation that might 


zuſtly amaze all who obſerved it, and ſaw the fury 
with which it was promoted. | 


Another very good Act paſt this Seffion, con- 


expl-inicy.cerning the Privilege of Parliament. Peers had, 
Privilege by Law or Cuſtom, a Privilege tor themſelves and 


their Servants, during the Seſſion, and at leaſt 


twenty days before and after. Of late they have 
teckoned forty days before and after, in which 


neither they nor their Servanes could be ſued in 
any Court, unleſs for Treaſon, Felony, or breach 
of the Peace: The Houſe of Commons had alſo 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſame Privilege; but 
with this difference, that the Lords pretended 
theirs was a right, not ſubject to the Order of the 
Houſe of Lords; whereas the Commons held 


that their Privilege was ſubject to che Authority | 
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0 of their Houſe: Of late years, Seſſions were long 170 t. 


s. and continued by intermediate Prorogations, fo = 
n. that the whole year round was a time of Privilege: 

is This made a great obſtruction in the courſe of 

n juſtice, and none, who were fo protected, could 

d be ſuell for Debt. The abuſe was carried further, 

at by: the Proteftions which ſome Lords gave, or 

y rather ſold to perſons, who were no way concerned 
I in their affairs; but when they needed this ſhelter, 

r they had a pretended office given them, that was 

e, 2 bar to all Arreſts; After many fruitleſs attempts 

80 to regulate theſe abuſes, a Bill was brought into 
he the Howſe of Commons, that took away all Pri- 
et vilege againſt Legal Proſecutions, in intermediate 
a Prorogations; and did 1o regulate it, during the 
ur ſitting of Parliament, that an effectual remedy was 

W, provided for a grievance, that had been long and 

he much complained of: Theſe were the only popular 


alt } things that were done by this Parliament, the reſt 
e- of their proceedings ſhewed both the madneſs and 
he rain! a 0 . 


ed The Impeachments lay long neglected in the Proceed- 
a Houſe of Commons, and probably they would ings upon 
it WY have been let deep, if the Lords concerned had bench. 
ry not moved for a Trial: On their motion, Meſ- ma nts, 
W ſages were ſent to the Commons to quicken their 
on: Proceedings: At laſt, Articles were framed and 
ad, brought up, firſtagainſt the Farlof Orford: He was And firſt, 
ind charged for taking great Grants from the King; ha Ar- 
-aſt Kid's Buſineſs was 6bjefted' to him; he was alſo zial ws 
ave charged tor abuſes in managing the Fleet, and Farl of 
ich victualling it; when it lay on the Coaſt of Spain, Orford, - 
in and for ſome Orders he had given, during his 
ach Command; and in concluſion, for his adviſing 
lo the Partition 'Lreaty. And in ſetting this out, the 
but Commons urged; that the King, by the Alliance 
oy made with the Emperor in the year 1689, was 
the 


bound to maintain his Succeſſion to the Crown of 
Spain, which they ſaid was ſtill in force: So the 
Partition Treaty was a Breach of Faith, contrary 
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170 f. to that Alliance, and this paſt current in the Houſe 
of Commons, without any Debate or Enquiry in. 


to it; for every thing was acceptable there, that 
loaded that Treaty, and theſe Lords: But they 
did not conſider, that by this they declared they 
thought the King was bound to maintain hi Em- 
peror's right to that Succeſſion; yet this was not 
intended by thoſe, who managed the Party, who 
had not hitherto given any countenance to the Em- 
peror's pretenſions: So apt are Parties to make 
uſe of any thing that may ſerve a turn, without 
conſidering the conſequences of it. 


The Earl The Earl of Orford put in his Anſwer in four 


days. He ſaid he had no Grant of the King, but 
a Reverſion at a great diſtance, and a Gift of ten 
thouſand Pounds, after he had defeated the French 
at La Hogue, which he thought he might lawfully 
accept of, as all others before him had done: He 
opened Kid's matter, in which he had acted le- 
gally, with good intentions to the publick, and to 
his own loſs: His Accounts, while he command- 
| ed the Fleet, had been all examined and were paſt; 
but he was ready to wave that, and to juſtify him- 
ſelf in every particular, and he denied his having 
given any Advice about the Partition Treaty; 
This was immediately ſent down to the Commons: 
But they let it lie before them, without coming to 
a replication; which is only a piece of Form, by 
Which they undertake to make good their charge. 

Articles were next ſent up againſt the Lord So- 
mers. In theſe the two Partition Treaties were co- 
- piouſly {et forth, and it was laid down for a foun- 
dation, that the King was bound to maintain the | 
Emperor's right of Succeſſion; to the Crown of 
Spam. Lord Somers was charged, for ſetting the 
Seals; firſt to the Powers and then to the Treaties 
themſelves: He was alſo charged, for accepting 
ſome Grants; and the manner of taking them was 
repreſented as fraudulent, he ſeeming to buy them 
of the King, and then getting himſelf iche 
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of che Price contracted for. Kid's buſineſs was al- 17 
ſo mentioned, and dilatory and partial proceedings? 


in Chancery were objected to him He put in his 


379 
Of. 


Anſwer in a very few days: In the Partition Frea- Lord So- 
ty, he ſaid, he had offered the King very faithful mers Au- 
advice as a Counſellor, and had acted according (wer. 


to the duty of his Poſt, as Chancellor; So he had 


nothing more to anſwer for: As for his Grants, 
the King deſigned: him a Grant to ſuch a value 
The King was not deceived in the value; The 
manner of paſſing it, was according to the uſual 
methods of the Treaſury, in order to make a 
Grant ſure, and out of the danger of being avoid- 
ed. Kid's buſineſs was opened, as was formerly 
ſet forth; and as to the Court of Chancery, he 
had applied himſelf wholly to the diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs in it, with: little regard to his own health or 
quiet, and had acted according to the beſt of his 
judgment, without fear or favour; | This was pre- 
ſently ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, and 
upon that they were at a full ſtand : + They framed 
no Articles againſt the Earl of Portland, which 
was repreſented to the King, as an expreſſion of 
their reſpect to him. 281 | 


Some time after this, near the end of the Seſ- Articles 


ſion, they ſent up Articles againſt the Lord Hali- 


of Im- 
peach- 


fax, which I mention here, that I may end this meat 
matter all at once. They charged him for a Grant againſt 


Grants had enacted :. They charged him for ano- 
ther Grant, out of the Foreſt of Dean, to the 
yaſte of the Timber, and prejudice of the Navy 
of England : They charged him, for holding Pla- 
ces that were incompatible, being at the fame time 
both a Commiſſioner af the Treaſury, and Audi- 
tor of the Exchequer z and in concluſion, he was 
charged for adviſing the two Partition Treaties. 


He was as quick with his Anſwer as the other Lord Ha- 


that he Had in Ireland, and that he had not pay'd Lord Ha- 
in the produce of it, as the Act concerning thoſe | 


ifax. 


Lords had been; He ſaid, his Grant in Ireland at, Au- 


Was 
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1701. was of ſome Debts and Sums of Money, and ſ0 
vas not thought to be within the Act concerning 
confiſcated Eſtates. All he had ever received of 
it was four hundred pounds. If he was bound to 
+». 1 repay it, he was liable to an action for it; but 
every man was not to be impeached, who did not 
y his Debts at the day of payment. His Grant 
in the Foreſt of Dean was only of the Weedings; 
ſo it could: be no waſte of Timber, nor a preju- 
dice to the Navy: The Auditor's place was held 
by another, till he obtained the King's leave to 
withdraw from the Treaſury: As for che firſt 
Partition Treaty, he never once ſaw it, nor was 
he ever adviſed with init: As for the ſecond, he 
gave his Advice very freely about it, at the ſingle 
time, in which he had ever heard any thing con- 
cerning it. This was ſent down' to the Commons, 
but was never ſo much as once read by them. 


When, by' theſe Articles and the Anſwers to them, 


it appeared, that after all the hoiſe and clamour 

that had been raiſed againſt the former Miniſtry 

(more particularly againſt the Lord Halifax) for 

the great waſte of Treaſure, during their Admi- 
niſtration, that now, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch, all 
ended in ſuch poor aceuſations; it turned the 
minds of many that had been formerly prejudi- 
dced againſt them. It appeared, that it was the 
aganimoſity of a Party at beſt, if it was not a French 
Practice, to ruin men who had ſerved the King 
faithfully, and to diſcourage others, from engaging 
ttzhemſelves ſo far in his Intereſts, as theſe Lords 
had done. They ſaw the effect that muſt follow 

on this; and that the King could not enter upon 

a new War, if they could diſcourage from his 
Service all the men of lively and active rempers, 

The Pro- that would raiſe a ſpirit in the Nation, for ſup- 


ccedings porting ſuch an important and dangerous War, 


of Parlia- 22 1 ee ee e en, 3 
ment 28 this now in proſpect was like to prove. 


woch cen - This gave a general diſguſt to al! England, 
ſured.” © more particularly to the City of London, where 
TM | Foreign 
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Foreign affairs and the intereſt of Trade were ge- 1 701. 
nerally better underſtood. Lhe old Eaſt- India WWD 
Company, tho' they hated the Miniſtry that ſet up | 


the new, and ſtudied to ſupport. this Houſe of 
Commons, from. whom they expected much fa- 
your ; yet they, as well as the reſt of the City, 
law, viſibly that firſt the ruin of Trade, and then, 
as àa conſequence of that, the ruin of the Nation 
muſt certainly enſue, if France and Spain were 
once ürmly united: So they began openly to con- 
demn the procecdipgs of the Commons, and to 
own a jealouſy, that the Louis d'Ors ſent hither 
of, late, had not come over to England for no- 
thing. This diſpoſition to blame the ſlowneſs in 
which. the Houſe of Commons proceeded, with 
relation to Foreign Affairs, and the heat with which 
private quarrels were purſued, began to ſpread it- 
ſelf thro? the whole Nation. Thoſe of the County 


of Kent ſent up a Petition to the Houle, deſiring The ren. 
them to mind che Publick more, and their private t ch Peti- 
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heats leſs, and to turn their Addreſſes to the King tion- 


to Bills of Supplics, to enable him both to pro- 


tect the Nation, and to defend our Allies. This 


was brought up by ſome Perſons of Quality, and 
was preſented by them to the Houſe : But it was 
looked on as a Libel on their Proceedings; and 
the Gentlemen, who brought it up, were ſent to 
Priſon; where they lay till the Prorogation, but 


they were much viſited, and treated as Confeſſors. 
This was highly cenſured; it was faid, the Com- 


mons were the Creatures of the People, and upon 
all other occaſtons, they uſed to favour and en- 
courage Petitions; This ſeverity was condemned 
therefore as unnatural, and without a precedent: 
It was much queſtioned, whether they had really 
an Authority to impriſon any except their own 
Members, or ſuch as had violated the Privilege of 
their Houſe: But, che Party thought it was con- 
venient, by ſuch an unuſual ſeverity, to diſcourage 
others from followipg the example ſet e 
5 ee 36” "0" PER thoſe 
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thoſe of Kent; for a deſign was laid to get ad- 
dreſſes of the ſame nature, from alf parts of the 
Kingdom, chiefly from the City of London. The 
Miniſters repreſented to the King, what an indig- 
nity this would be to the Houſe of Commons; 
and that, if he did not diſcourage it, he might 
look for unacceptable things from them. It might 
rather diſcourage, than give heart to our Allies, 
if they ſhould ſee ſuch a disjointing, and both 
City and Country in an oppoſition to the Houſe 


of Commons. Some went, in his Name, to the 


eminent Men of the City, to divert it, yet with 
all this it came ſo near, for ſuch an Addreſs, in a 
Common Council, that the Lord Mayor's Vote 
turned it for the Negative, ſo that fell. But a diſ- 


poſition to a War, and to a more hearty concur- 


rence with the King, appeared to be the general 


ſenſe of the Nation, and this had a great effect 


Jointure, ſo by the Duke of Gloceſter's death, 


on the Houſe of Commons: They began to talk 


of a War as unavoidable; and when the Seſſion 


drew near an end, they, by an Addreſs deſired the 


King to enter into ſuch Alliances with the Empe- 
ror, and other States and Princes, as were neceſ- 


ſary for the ſupport of us and our Allies, and to 


bring down the exorbitant Power of France. This 


was oppoſed with great zeal by thoſe, who were 


looked on as the chief Conductors of the Jacobite 
Party, tho* many, who had in other things gone 
along with them, thought this was the only means 
that were left, to recover their Credit with the 
people; for the current ran ſo ſtrong for a War, 
that thoſe, who ſtruggled againſt it, were looked 
on as little better than publick Enemies. They 


had found good Funds for a Million and a half: 


Ir'is true, one of theſe was very unacceptable to the 


King: It was obſerved, that the allotment for the 


Civil Liſt did far exceed the ſum that was deſigned, 


which was only ſix hundred thouſand pounds, and 


that, as King James's Queen would not take her 
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d- che charge on it was now leſs than when it was 1701. 
he granted; ſo they took almoſt four thouſand pounds | 
he à Week out of the Exciſe, and, upon an Aſſigna | 


g: Wl tion made of that for ſome years, a great ſum was 
8; raiſed. This was very ſenſible to the Court, and 
bt i the new Miniſters found it no eaſy thing to main- 


Tt tain, at the ſame time,. their Intereſt both with 
es, the King and their Party: This matter was at laſt 
th yielded to by the King. All the remainder of 


ale Wl this Sefſion relates to the Impeachments. 

he The Lords had reſolved to begin with the Trial Meſf.ges 
th of the Earl of Orford , becauſe the Articles againſt paſt be- 
fa him were the firſt that were brought up; and ſince nen 


the Commons made no Replication, the Lords, T,,, 


il according to clear Precedents, named a day for Houſes. 
8 his Trial, and gave notice of it to the Houſe of 
ral Commons: Upon this, the Commons moved the 

Ct Lords, to agree to name a Committee of both 

Ik Houſes for ſettling the Preliminaries of the Trial, 

on and they named two Preliminaries ; One was, 

he that the Lord who was to be tried, ſhould nor fit 

48 as a Peer; the other was, that thoſe Lords, who 

l were impeached for the ſame matter, might not 

w vote in the Trial of one another: They alſo ac- 

Us uainted the Lords, that the courſe of their Evi- - 
5 ence led them to begin with the Lord Somers. 

ho The Lords judged their laſt demand reaſonable, 

* and agreed to it; but diſagreed to the others. 

5 They conſidered themſelves as a Court of Juſtice, 

he and how great ſoe ver the regard due to the Houſe 

wh of Commons might be, in all other reſpects, yet 


in matters of Juſtice, where they were the Accu- 
J | ſers, they could only be conſidered as Parties. 
The King, when he had a Suit with a Subject, 
ſubmitted to the equality of Juſtice ; So the Com- 
mons ought to pretend to no advantage over a 
3 fingle perſon, in a Trial: A Court of Juſtice 
. ought to hear the demands of both Parties plead- 
| ed fairly, and then to judge impartially ; A Com- 
6 mittee named by one of the Parties, to ſit in an 
exe | equality 
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1701. equality with the Judges, and to ſettle matters te. 


—— lating to the Trial, was a thing practiſed in no 


Court or Nation, and feemed contrary to the prin- 


ciples of Law or rules of Juſtice : By theſe means, 


they could at leaſt delay Trials, as long as they 
Pier. and all delays of | juſtice, are real and great 
injuſtices. This had never been demanded but 


ofce, in the caſe of the Popiſh Plot; then it was 
often refuſed ; it is true, it was at laſt yielded t0 


by the Lords, tho' with, great oppoſition ; Thir 


was a caſe of Treaſon, in "which the King? 8 Liſe 
and the Safety of the Nation was concerned; 


here was then a great jealouſy of the Court, and 


of the Lords that belonged to it; and the Nation 
was in ſo great a ferment, that the Lords might 
at that time yield to ſuch a motion, tho? it dero- 


gated from their Judicature: That ought not to 
be ſet up for a precedent for a quiet time, and in 
a Caſe. pretended to be no more than a Miſde- 


- meanor : So the Lords reſolved not to admit of 


this, but to. hear whatſoever ſhould be propoſed 
by the Commons, and to give them all juſt and 


' reaſonable ſatisfaction in it. The chief point in 


queſtion, in the year 1679, was, how far the Bi- 
ſhops might ſit and vote ig Trials, of Treaſon; 
but without all diſpute, they were to vote in Tri- 
als for Miſdemeanors. It was allo ſettled in the 
caſe of the Lord Mordaunt, that a Lord tried for 
a Miſdemeanor was to fit within the Bar. In all 


other Courts, men tried for ſuch Offences came 
within che Bar. This was ſtronger in the caſe of 


a Peer, who by his Patent had a Seat in that 


Houſe, from which nothing but a judgment of 


the Houſe, for ſome offence, could remove him 
They indeed found that, in King James the Firſt's 


time, the, Earl of Middleſex, being accuſed of 


Miſdemeanors, was brought to the Bar; bur as 
that proſecution was violent, ſo there had been no 


later precedent of that kind, to f vern proceed- 


ings by it: There bad been many nce that time, 


and 
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and it had been ſettled, as a rule for future times, 1701 
that Peers tried for ſuch Offences were to ſit with 


in the Bar. The other Preliminary was, that Peers 


| accuſed for the ſame Offence, might not vote in 


the Trials of the others: The Lords found that 
a tight of voting was ſo inherent in every Peer in all 


cauſes, except where himſelf was a Party, that it 


could not be taken from him, but by a ſentence of 
the Houſe; a Vote of the Houſe could not deprive 


him of it: Otherwiſe, a Majority might upon any 


pretence deny ſome Peers their right of voting, 
and the Commons, by impeaching many Peers art 
once, for the ſame offence, might exclude as many 


Lords as they pleaſed from judging : It was alſo 


obſerved, that a man might be a judge in any 
cauſe, in which he might be a Witnefs: And it 
was: a common practice to bring perſons, charged 
with. the ſame 'offence, if they were not in the 
fame Indictment, to witneſs the facts, with which 
they themſelves. were charged, in another Indict- 
ment; and a parity of reaſon appeared in the caſe 


of Lords, who were charged in different Impeach 


ments, for the ſame facts, that they might be 
judges in one another's Trials. Upon theſe points, 
many Meſſages paſſed between the TWO Houſes, 


with ſo much precipitation, that it was not eaſy 


to diſtinguiſn, between the Anſwers and the Re- 
plies: 1 he Commons ſtill kept off the Trial, by 
affected delays. It was viſible, that when a Trial 
ſhould come on, they had nothing to charge theſe 
Lords with: So the Leaders of the Party ſhewed 


their Kill, in finding out excuſes, to keep up che 


clamour, and to. hinder the matters from bein 
brought to an iſſue: The main point, that w 
ſtill infiſted on, was a Committee of both Houſes; 
ſo according to the forms of the Houſe, it was 
brought to ã free Conferen twee. 


In it, the Lord Haverſham, ſpeaking to the 


point of Lords being partial in their own caſes, 


and therefore not prover judgeg, ſaig* that the 
Nor. III. | „ 
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1501. Houſe of Commons had plainly ſhewed their pat. 
[ tiality, in impeaching ſome Lords for facts, in 


which others were equally concerned with them, 


who yet were not impeached by them, tho' they 


were ſtil] in credit and about the King; which 


ſnewed, that they thought neither the one nor 


the other were Guilty. The Commons thought, 


they had now found an occaſion of quarrelling with 


the Lords, which they were looking for; So 
they immediately withdrew. from the Conference, 


.tho* they were told that the Lord Haverſham 


ſpoke only his own private ſenſe, and not by any 


direction from the Houſe. I he Houſe of Com- 
mons ſent up a Complaint to the Lords, of this 
Reflection on their Proceedings, as an indignity 
done them, for which they expected Reparation: 


| Upon this, the Lord Haverſham offered himſelf 


to a Trial, and ſubmitted to any Cenſure, that the 
Lords ſhould think he had deſerved ; but inſiſted 
that the words muſt firſt be proved, and he muſt | 
be allowed to put his own ſenſe on them; The 
Lords ſert this to the Commons, but they ſeemed 
to think that the Lords ought to have proceeded 
to cenſure him in a ſummary way, which the Lords 
thought, being a Court of Judicature, they could 
not do, till the words were proved, and the im- 


portance of them diſcuſſed. © 


The Houſe of Commons had now got a pre- 


Lords tri. tence to juſtify their not going further in theſe 
ed and ac- Trials; and they reſolved to inſiſt upon it: They 


quitted. ſaid, they could expect no juſtice, and therefore 


they could not go on with the proſecutions of 
their Impeachments: And a day being ſet for the 


Lord Somers's Trial, they excepting till, it was 


put off for ſome time, at laſt a peremptory day 
Was fixed for it; But the Commons refuſed to ap- 
pear, and ſaid they were the only Judges, when 


hey were ready with their Evidence, and that it 


Was a mockery, to go to a Trial, when they were 


not ready to appear at it. There were great and 
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long Debates upon this in the Houſe of Lords: 1707. 
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The new) Miniſtry, and all the Jacobites joined to | 


ſupport the pretenſions of the Commons; every 


ſtep: was to be made by a Vote, againſt which many 
Lords proteſted; and the reaſons given, in ſome 
of their proteſtations, were thought to be ſo in- 
jurious to the Houſe, that they were by a Vote 
ordered to be expunged , a thing that ſeldom hap- 
pens. When the day ſet for the Trial came, the 


other Lords, who were alſo impeached, aſked the 


leave of the Houſe to withdraw, and not to fit 


and vote in it; This was granted them, tho? it 


was much oppoſed and proteſted againſt by the 
Tory Party, becauſe the giving ſuch leave, ſup- 
poſed that they had a right to vote: The Lords 
vent down in Form to Weſtminſter-Hall, where 
the Articles againſt the Lord Somers were firſt 
read; Lord Somers's Anſwers were next read; 
and none appearing to make good the charge, the 
Lords came back to their Houſe, where they had 
a long and warm Debate of many hours, con- 
cerning the Queſtion that was to be put; The 
Judges told them, that, according to the Forms 
of Law, it ought to be Guilty, or not Guilty: 
But choſe of the Party ſaid, as it was certain, that 
none could vote him Guilty, ſo ſince the Houſe of 
Commons had not come to make good the charge, 
they could not vote him not Guilty; ſo to give 
them ſome content, the Queſtion, agreed on to 


be put, was, whether he ought to be acquitted of 


the Impeachment or not? That being ſettled, the 


Lords went again to the Hall, and the Queſtion 


being put, fifty ſix voted in the Affirmative, and 


thirty one in the Negative. Upon this, the Howe 


of Commons paſſed ſome high Votes againſt the 


Lords, as having denied them juſtice, and having 


oh ructed the publick proceedings; and called 
the Trial a pretended Trial. The Lords went as 
high in their Votes againſt the Commons; and 


each Houſe ordered a Narrative of the proceed- 
| G02 ings 
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ings to be publiſhed, for ſatisfying che Nation. 
A few days after this, the Earl of Orford's Trial 
came on, but all the Lords of the other fide with. 
drawing, there was no diſpute ; So he was acquit- 
ted by an unanimous Vote. The Lords did alſo 
acquit both the Earl of Portland, and the Lord 
Halifax; and becauſe the Commons had never in- 
ſiſted on their proſecution of the Duke of Leeds, 
which they had begun ſome years before, they like. 
wiſe acquitted him, and ſo this contentious Seſſi- 
on came to an end. The Two Houſes had gone 
ſo far in their Votes againſt one another, that it 
was believed they would never meet again: The 
233 of the Lords had the general appro- 

ation of the Nation on their ſide : Moſt, of the 
Biſhops adhered to the impeached Lords, and 
their behaviour on this occaſion was much com- 


mended: I bore ſome ſhare-in thoſe Debates, per- 
haps more than became me, conſidering my {tation 


and other circumſtances : - But as I was convinced 


of the innocence” of the Lords, fo 1 thought the | 


Government itſelf was ſtruck at; and therefore 
when I apprehended all was in danger, I was wil 
ling to venture every thing in ſuch a quarrel : The 
violence, as well as the. folly of the Party, loſt 
them much ground, with all indifferent men; bu 
with none more, than with the King himſelf; who 
found his error, in changing his. Miniſtry at ſo cri 


tical a time; and he now ſaw, that the Tories 


were at heart irreconcilable to him; in particular, 
he was extream uneaſy with the Earl of Rocheſter, 


of whoſe" imperious and intractable temper, he 


complained much, and ſeemed reſolved to diſen- 


gage himſelf quickly from him, and never to re- 


turn to him any more. He thought the Party 


was neither ſolid nor ſincere, and that they were 
actuated by ee and revenge, without any 


views with re ation to our quiet at home, or to our 
Wire! Ie” 
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8 But having now given an account of the Seſſion 1501. 

al of Parliament, I turn to another ſcene : When the. 
b. new Miniſtry undertook to ſerve the King, one of 4 Convo- 
. their Demands was, that a Conyocation ſhould ©2599 of 
0 have leave to ſit, which was promiſed, and it fate gy ee - 
k this Winter : Dr. Atterbury's Book, concerning 


the Rights of a Convocation, was reprinted with 
* great Corrections and Additions: The firſt Edi- 
tion was drawn out of ſome imperfect and diſor- 


li- derly Collections, and he himſelf ſoon ſaw that, 5 
A notwithſtanding the affurance and the virulence 
1 with which it was writ, he had made many great 
N miſtakes in it: So, to prevent? a diſcovery from 
* other hands, he corrected his Book, in many im- 
be portant matters: Yet he left a great deal of mat- 
ad ter to thoſe who anſwered him, and did it with 
al ſuch a ſuperiority of Argument and of Knowledge 
af in theſe matters, that his inſolence in deſpiſing 
5 theſe Anſwers, was as extraordinary, as the Par- 
e | ties adhering to him after ſuch manifeſt diſcove- 
e! 


ries. Dr. Kennet laid him fo open, not only in 
many particulars, but in a thread of ignorance 
that ran thro' his whole Bock, that if he had not 
of had a meaſure of confidence peculiar to himſelf, 
4 he muft have been much humbled under it. | The 


1 Clergy hoped to recover many loft Privileges, by 
4 the help of his performances: They fancied they 
had a right to be a part of the Parliament; fo 
* they looked on him as their Champion, and on 
os ' WH moſt of the Biſhops, as the Betrayers of the Rights 


N of the Church: This was encouraged by the new 
. Miniſtry: They were diſpleaſed with the Biſhops, 


en. bor adhering to the old Miniſtry; and they hoped, 

© WW by the Terror of a Convocation, to have forced 
ty them to apply to them for ſhelter. © The Jacobites 

I intended to put us all in fach a flame, as they 
— hoped would diſorder the Government. The 


things the Convocation pretended to, were firft, 
But that they had a right to fir whenſoever the Parlia- 
ment ſate: So that they could not be proro- 
gued, but when the Two Houſes were prorogued : 
9 | CE 2 Next 
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Next they advanced, that they had no need of 3 
Licence to enter upon Debates, and to prepare 


matters, tlio' it was confeſſed, that the Practice 


for an hundred years was againſt them: But they 
thought the Convocation lay under no farther re. 
ſtraint, than that the Parliament was under; and 
as they could paſs no Act without the Royal Af. 
ſent; ſo they confeſſed that they could not enac 
or publiſh a Canon without the King's Licenſe. 
Antiently the Clergy granted their own Subſidies 
apart, but ever ſince the Reformation, the Grant 
of the Convocation was not thought good, till i 
was ratified in Parliament: But the Rule of Sub. 
Aidies being ſo high on the Clergy, they had ſub. 
mitted to be taxed by the Houſe of Commons, 
ever ſince the year 1665, tho' no Memorials were 
left to inform us, how that matter was conſented 
to ſo generally, that no oppoſition of any ſort was 
made to it: The giving of Money being yielded 
up, which was the chief buſineſs of Convocati- 
ons, they had after that nothing to do; ſo they 
fate only for Form's ſake, and were adjourned of 
courſe; nor did they ever pretend, notwithſtand- 


ing all the danger that Religion was in during 


US 
ho 


the former Reigns, to ſit and act as a Synod; 
but now this was demanded as a Right, and they 
complained of their being ſo often proragued, as 


à violation of their Conſtitution, for which all the | 


Biſhops, but more particularly the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was cried out on: They ſaid, that he 
and the Biſhops looked ſo much to their own In- 
tereſts, that they forgot the Intereſts of the Church, 
or rather betrayed them: I he greater part of the 


' Clergy were in no good temper; they hated the Lo- 


-leration, and were heavily charged with the Taxes, 
which made them very uneaſy ; and this diſpoſcd 
them to be ſoon inflamed by thoſe, who were ſeek- 


ing out all poſſible methods to di order our affairs: 
They hoped to have engaged them againſt the Su- 


premacy, and reckoned, that in the feeble eh 
e e e en aan whic 
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f 2 which” the Government was now brought, they 7701. 
pare might hope either to wreſt it quite from the Crown, wy 
tice and then it would fall into the management of the 

they Houſe of Commons : Or if the King ſhould proceed 

re- againſt them according to the Statute, and ſue them 

and in a Premunire, this might unite the Clergy into ſuch 
Alan oppoſition to the Government, as would probably 

nat throw us into great Convulſions : But many aſpi- 

-nle, ring men among them, had no other deſign, but 

dies to force themſelves into Preferment, by the oppo- 

rant fition they made. In the Writ that the Biſhops 

ihn had, ſummoning them to Parliament, the Claule, 

dub, known by the firit word of it, Premunientes,” was 

ſub- ſill continued; at firſt, by virtue of it, the infe- 

ons, rior Clergy were required to come to Parliament, 

were and to conſent to the Aids there given: But after 

nted the Archbiſhops had the provincial Writ, for a 

was Convocation of the Province, the other was no 

Ided more executed, tho' it was ſtill kept in the Writ, | 


cati- and there did not appear the leaſt ſhadow of any 
they ll uſe that had been made of it, for ſome hundreds 


d of of years; yet now ſome Biſhops were prevailed 
and- on, to execute this Clauſe, and to ſummon the 
ring Clergy by virtue of it: The Convocation was. 


od ; opened with Speeches, full of ſharp Reflections 
they on the Biſhops, which they paſt over, being un- 
» 45 willing to begin a Diſpute. 1 


| the | Dr. Hooper, Dean of Canterbury was | choſen They diſ- 
p of Prolocutor, a man of Learning and good conduct ge e | 
t he hitherto; he was reſerved, crafty and ambitious; de eg 


In- his Deanery had not ſoften'd him, for he thought Power of 
ch, he deſerved to be raiſed higher. The conſtant djourn- 
the method of Adjournments had been this; the ing them. 
To- Archbiſhop ſigned a Schedule for that purpoſe, by 
Nes. which'the Upper Houſe was immediately adjourn- 
oled ed, and that being ſent down to the Prolocutor, 
eek- did alſo adjourn the Lower Houſe : The Clergy 
urs: W. perceiving that, by this means, the Archbiſhop 

e eros as 
Su- could adjourn them at pleaſure, and either hinder 
e to or break off all Debates, reſolved to begin at dif- * 
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1701. Loſe this point: and they brought a Paper to 


WAY 


| pper Houſe, in which they aſſerted their 
right of Adjourning, themſelves, and cited ſome 
Precedents for it: To this, the Biſhops drew 4 
very copious anſwer, in which all their Precedents 


| . were examined and anſwered, and: the matter was 


ſo clearly ſtated, and ſo fully proved, that we 
hoped we had put an end. to the Dilpute : The 
Lower Houle ſat for ſome time about the Reply 


to this ; but inſtead of going on with that, they 


deſired a free Conference, and began to affect, in 


all their Proceedings, to follow the methods of the 


Houſe of Commens: The Biſhops reſolved not 


to comply with this, which was wholly new: They 


had, upon ſame, occaſions, called up the Lower 
Houſe to a conterencs, in order to the explaining 
ſome things to them; but the Clergy had never 
taken upon them, to deſire a Conference with the 


| Biſhops. before; ſo they reſolved not to admit of 
it, and told them, they expected an anfwer to the 


Paper they had ſent them: The Lower Houſe re- 
ſolved not to comply with, this, but on the con- 
trary, to take no more notice of the Archbiſhop's 
Adjournments: They did indeed obſerve the rule 
of N themſelves to the day, which the 


Archbiſhop had appointed in his Schedule, but 


they did it as their own Act, and they adjourned 
themſelves to intermediate days. 


* 


That they might expreſs a zeal in the matters of 


Religion, they reſolved to proceed againſt ſome 


bad Books: They began with one, entitled, Chriſti - 
anity not Myſterious, wrote by one Toland, a man 


af a bold and petulant wit, who paſſed for a So- 


cinian, but was believed to be a man of no Re- 
ligion: They drew ſome propaſitions out of this 
Book, but did it with ſo little judgment, that they 
paſſed over the worſt that were in it, and ſingled 
out ſome, that how ill. ſoe ver they were meant, 
yet were capable of a good ſenſe: They, brought 
up the Cenſure that they had paſt on this Book. N 
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| the Biſhops,” and deſired them to agree to their 1701. 


Reſolutions: This ſtruck ſo directly at the Epiſco- WW V | 
Authority, that it ſeemed ftrange to ſee men, | 
who had ſo long aſſerted the Divine Right of 
Epiſcopacy, and that Preſbyters were only their 
Aſſiſtants and Council (according to the Language 
of all Antiquity) now aſſume to themſelves the 
molt important Act of Church Government, the 
judging in Points of Doctrine: In this it appeared, 
how ſoon mens Intereſts and Paſſions can run thern 
from one extreme to another: The Biſhops ſaw, 
that their deſign in this was only to gain ſome 
credit to themſelves, by this ſhew of zeal for the 
great Articles of Religion; fo they took advice of 
men learned in the Law, how far the Act of Submil- 
ſion in the twenty fifth of Henry the Eighth did re- 
ſtrain chem in this caſe. There had been the like 
— — made in the Convocation 1698, of many 
ill Books then publiſhed : and the Biſhops had 
then advifed both with Civilians' and Common 
Lawyers in this matter: They were anſwered, that 
every Biſnop might proceed in his 'own Court, 
againſt the Authors or Spreaders of ill Books, 
within his Dioceſe : But they did not know of any 
Power the Convocation had to do it; it did not fo- 
much as appear, that they could ſummon any to 
come before them: And 'when a Book was pub- 
liſhed, with the Author's Name to it, the condemn- 
ing it, without hearing the Author upon it, ſeemed 
contrary to the common rules of Juſtice. It did 
not ſeem to be a Court at all, and ſince no Appeal 
lay from it, it certainly could not be a Court, in 
the firſt inſtance. When this Queſtion was now 
again put to Lawyers, ſome were afraid, and 
others were unwilling to anſwer it: But Sir Ed- 
ward Northey, afterwards made Attorney General, 
thought the condemning Books was a thing of 
ue conſequence; ſince the Doctrine of the 
Church might be altered, by condemning Ex- 
planations of one fort, and allowing thoſe of 4/6 
Srl ther; 
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1701. ther; and ſince the Convocation had no Licence 
wo. from the King, he thought that, by meddling in 


that matter, they ſhould incur the Pains in the 
Statute; ſo all further Debate of this matter was 
let fall by the Biſhops. The Lower Houſe going 
on, to fit in intermediate days, many of the moit 
eminent and learned atnong them, not only re- 
fuſed to ſit with them on thoſe days, but thought 
it was incumbent on them, to proteſt agatuſt their 
Proceedings; but the Lower Houſe refuſing to 
ſuffer this to be enter'd in their Books, they ſigni 
fied it in a Petition to the Archbiſhop. I he Party 
ſitting alone, in thoſe: intermediate days, they en- 
tered into ſuch a ſecrecy, that it could not be 
known what they ſate ſo cloſe upon: So the Arch- 
biſhop appointed five Biſhops, together with ten 


they ſhould name, as a Committee to examine. their 


Books; but tho? this had been often done, yet, 
upon this occaſion, the Lower Houſe refuſed to 


comply with it, or to name a Committee: This 


was ſuch an unprecedented invaſion of the Epiſco- 


pal Authority, that the Upper Houſe reſolved to 
receive nothing from them, till that irregularity 
Was ſet right. Wt ' vr R f | 


| And com- Hereupon they, being highly incenſed againft 
plain of me, cenſured my Expolition of the Articles, which, 
| 3 in imitation of the General Impeachments by the 


Houſe of Commons, they put in three General 
Propoſitions: Firſt, That it allowed a diverſity of 
Opinions, which the Articles were framed to avoid. 
Secondly, That it contained many Paſſages con- 
trary to the true meaning of the Articles, and to 


other received Doctrines of our Church. Thirdly, | 


That ſome things in it were of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the Church, and derogated from the 
honour of the Reformation. What the particu- 
lars, to which theſe general Heads referred, were, 
could never be learned: this was a Secret lodged 


in confiding hands: I begg'd, that the Archbiſhop 


would diſpenſe with the Order made, againſt _ 
5 | + ther 
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ther communication with the Lower Houſe, as to 


this matter - But they would enter into no par- — — a 


ticulars, unleſs they might at the ſame time offer 
ſome other matters, which the Biſhops would not 
oof OO Ne | | 2 
In theſe Proceedings the Biſhops. were unani- 
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mous, except the Biſhops of London, Rocheſter, 


and Exeter: The Biſhop of London had been 
twice diſappointed of his hopes, of being advan- 
ced to the See of Canterbury; ſo for ſeveral years 
he was engaged with the Tory Party, and oppoſed 
the Court in every thing, but with little force or 
authority : The Biſhop of Rocheſter had been 
deeply engaged in the former Reigns, and he 
ſtuck firm to the Party, to which, by reaſon of 
the liberties of his Life, he brought no ſort of 
honour. Theſe Biſhops gave no great reputation to 
the proceedings of the Lower Houſe, to which they 
adhered: They likewiſe entered their Diſſent to 
the Reſolutions taken in the Upper Houſe. From 
the fire raiſed thus in Convocation, a great heat 
was ſpread thro' the whole Clergy . cf the King- 
dom: it alienated them from their . Biſhops, and 
raiſed Factions among them every where. 


Thus ended the Seflion of Parliament and Con- The King 
vocation, which had the worſt aſpect of any, that 


had ſate during this Reign. The new Miniſters 
preſſed the King often to diſſolve the Commiſſion, 


was till 


reſerved. 


that recommended to Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, 


and to turn out ſome of the Whigs, who were in 


Imployments, the Lord Haverſham in particular 


* 


who was in the Admiralty: But the King coul 


not he prevailed on to do any thing; yet he kept | 


himſelf ſo much on the reſerve, that when he went 
out. of England, it was not certainly known, 
whether he intended to diſſolve the Parliament or 
not, When the King came to the Hague, he found 
the Negotiation, with France quite at an end the 


King of France had recalled his Miniſter ; the 


States had encreaſed their Force, and the French 
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were very ſtrong in theit Neighbourhood : So that 


w/w though no War was actually declared, yet it was 


Prince 
Eugene 


marched 


into Italy. 


» 


. t 
The Emperor's Army was now got into Italy: 
The entrance towards Verona was ſtopt by the 
French; but Prince Eugene came in by Vincenza; 
and when the Reinforcements and Artillery came 
up to him, he made a feint of paſſing the Po near 

errara; and having thus amuſed the French, he 
eng the Adige near Carpi, where a Body of five 
thouſand French lay; theſe he routed, fo the French 
retired to the Mincio: He followed them, and paſ- 
ſed that River in their ſight, without any oppoſition: 
The French Army was commanded by the Duke 
of Savoy, with him were the Mareſchal Catinat, 


and the Prince of Vaudemont, Governor of Milan: 
Theſe differed in opinion; the Duke of Savoy was 


for fighting; Catinat and Prince Vaudemont were 
ainſt it: So the Mareſchal Villeroy was ſent 


' thither, with Orders to fight. Catinat, who was 


the beſt General the French had left, looking on 


this as a Difgrace, retired and languiſhed for fome 
ume; yet he recovered. There were many ſmall 


8 3 Parties ſent dut on both ſides, in 
whic 


the Germans had always the better; yet this 


did not diſcours Villeroy, from venturing to at- 


tack them in their Camp at Chiari; but they were 
ſo well entrenched, and defended themſelves with 
ſo much refolution, that the French were forced 
to draw off with 4 loſs; about five thouſand 
of them were killed, whereas the loſs of the Ger- 
mans was inconſiderable. Sickneſs likewiſe broke 
in upon the French, ſo that their Army was much 
diminiſhed ; and after this, they were not in a 
condition to undertake any thing. Prince Eugene 
lay for ſome time in his Camp at Chiari, ſendin 

out Parties as far as the Adda, who meeting oft 


with Parties of the French, had always the ad- 


vantage, killing ſome, and taking many Priſoners : 


For ſeveral months, Prince Eugene had no place of 


defence 
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blow given him there, mult have ruined his whole. rw 


Army. Towards the end of the Campaign, he 


poſſeſſed himſelf of all the Mantuan Territory, 


except Mantua and. Goits; he blockt them both 


up; and when the Seaſon obliged the French co 


go into Quarters, he took all the Places on the 
Oglio, and continued in motion the whole follow- 
ing Winter. The French had no other Enemy to 
deal with, ſo they ,poured in their whole force 
upon him: He. was then but a young man, and 
had little aſſiſtance from thoſe about him, and none 


at all during the Summer from the Princes and 


States of Italy: For the Pope and the Venetians 
pretended to maintain a Neutrality, tho* upon 
many occaſions, the Pope ſhewed great partiality 
to the French: The People indeed favoured him, 
ſo that he had good and ſeaſonable Intelligence 


brought him of all the motions of the French: 
and in his whole Conduct, he ſhewed both a depth 


of oontrivance, and an exactneſs in execution, with 
all the courage, but without any of the raſhneſs of 
youth. ; 


a, 0 


But to carry on the ſeries of his motions as far His at- 


as this period of my Hiſtory goes, his attempt in tempt up- 
n Cre- 
Ona. 


January following upon Cremona, had almoſt 
proved a deciſive one. Mareſchal Villeroy lay 


0 


mona. 


there with ſix or ſeven thouſand Men, and com 


manded a Bridge on the Po; Prince Eugene had 
aſt that River with a part of his Army; the 
inceſs of Mirandola drove out the French, and 
received a Garriſon from him: The Puke of Me- 


dena put his Country in his hand, and gave him 


Berſello, the ſtrongeſt place of his Dominions: 


The Duke of Parma pretended he was the Pope's 


chat See: Prince Eugene would not provoke the 


Pope too much, ſo he only marched thro? the Par- 


mona, with ſo much. ſecrecy, chat the French had 
Ae; 4 e 
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1702: not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Prince Eugene went 
WAY to put himſelf at the. head of a Body that he 


brought from the Oglio, and ordered another to 
come from the Parmezan at the ſame time, to 
force the Bridge. He marched with all ſecrecy to 
Cremona; at the ſame time, thro? the ruins of an 
old Aqueduct, he ſent in ſome” Men, who got 
thro? and forced one of the Gates, ſo that he was 


within the Town, before Mareſchal Villeroy had 


any ee of an Enemy being near him: 
He wakened on the ſudden with the noiſe, got out 


to the Street, and there he was taken Priſoner, 
But the other Body did not come up critically, at 


the time appointed, fo an Iriſh Regiment ſecured 
the Bridge: And thus the Deſign, that was ſo well 
contrived, and ſo happily executed in one part, did 
fail. Prince Eugene had but four thouſand Men 
with him, ſo that ſince the other Body could not 
Join him, he was forced to march back, which he 


did without any conſiderable loſs, carrying Mare- 


ſchal Villeroy and ſome other Priſoners with him. 
In this attempt, tho” he had not an entire Succeſs, 
yet he gained all the Glory, to which the ambition 
of a Military Man could aſpire; ſo that he was 


looked on as the greateſt and happieſt General of 


the Age: He went on enlarging his Quarters, ſe- 
curing all his Poſts, and ſtraitning the Blockade of 
Mantua, and was in perpetual motion during the 
whole Winter: The French were ſtruck with this 


ill ſucceſs; more Troops were ſent into Italy, and 


the Duke of Vendome went to command the 


— 


3 
Ting Phi- The Duke of Savoy was preſſed to ſend his 


Forces thither: But he grew cold and backward : 
He had now gained all that he could promiſe him- 
felf from France: His ſecond Daughter was mar- 
Tied to King Philip, and was ſent to him to Bar- 
celona, and he came and met her there: Philip fel! 
into an ill habit of Body, and had ſome returns of 
'a Feverifh Piſtemper © He had alſo great diſputes 
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with the States of Catalonia, who, before they 1701. 
would grant him the Tax that was aſked of them, WWW 


propoſed that all their Privileges ſhould be confirm- 
ed to them. This took up ſome time, and occa- 
ſioned many diſputes: all was ſettled at laſt; but 
their Grant was ſhort of what was expected, and 
did not defray the charges of the King's ſtay in the 


place. A great diſpoſition to revolt appeared in 


the Kingdom of Naples, and it broke out in ſome 


feeble attempts, that were ſoon maſtered ; the 


Leaders of theſe were taken and executed: They 
juſtified themſelves by this Apology, that till the 


Pope granted the Inveſtiture, they could not be 


bound to obey the new King : The Duke of Me- 
dina was a fevere Governor, both on his Maſter's 
account and on his own : Some of rhe Auſtrian 
Party made their eſcape to Rome and to Vienna : 


They repreſented to the Emperor, that the diſpo- 
ſition of the Country was ſuch, in his favour, that 


a ſmall Force of ten thouſand Men would certain! 


put that Kingdom wholly into his hands. Orders 


were upon that ſent to Prince Eugene, to ſend a 
Detachment into the Kingdom of Naples: Bur 
tho? he believed, a ſmall Force would foon reduce 
that nous yet he judged that ſuch a dimi- 
nution of his on ſtrength, when the French were 
ſending ſo many Troops into the Milaneze, would 
ſo expole him, that it would not be poſſible to 
maintain a defenſive, with ſuch an unequal Force: 
Yet repeated Orders came to him ro the fame 


effect ; bur in oppoſition to thoſe, he made ſuch - 


repreſentations, that at laſt it was left to himſelf, 
to do what he found ſafeſt and moſt for the Em- 
peror's Service; with that the matter was let fall, 
and it ſoon appeared, that he had judged better 
than the Court of Vienna: but this was, by his 
Enemies, imputed to humour and obſtinacy; jo that 


for ſome time after that, he was neither conſider- 
ed nor ſupported, as his great ſervices had deſerved. 


This might flow from envy and malice, which ate 
wat | | the 


400 The His Tory of the Reign 
1701. the ordinary growth of all Courts, chiefly of ſeeble 
ones: Or it might be a practice of the French, 
© who had corrupred moſt Courts, and that of Vi- 
enna in A 3 fince nothing could more ad- 
- Vance their ends, than to alienate the Emperor 
from Prince Eugene; which might ſo far diſguſt 

bim, as to make him more remiſs in his Service, 

. The 9: Our Fleets lay all this Summer idle in our Seas, 
on a bare defenſive; while the French had many 
Squadrons in the Spaniſh Ports, and in the Weſt- 
Indies. In the North, the War went on till ; the 
King of Sweden paſſed the Duna, and fell on an 
Army of the Saxons, that lay on the other ſide, 
over againſt Riga, and routed them ſo entirely, 
that he was Maler of their Camp and Artillery. 
From thence he marched into Courland, where no 
Reſiſtance was made: Mittaw the chief Town ſub- 
mitted to him: The King of Poland drew his 
Army into Lithuania, Which was much divided 
between the Sapichas and Oginſkis: So that all 
thoſe. parts were breaking into much contuſion : 
The Court of Vienna pretended, they had made a 
great diſcovery of a Conſpiracy in Hungary: It 
is certain, the Germans play:d. the Maſters very 
| ſeverely in that Kingdom, fo that all places were 
full of complaints, and the Emperor was ſo be- 
ſieged by the Authors of thoſe Oppreſſions, and 
the Proceedings were ſo ſummary upon very flight 
grounds, that it was not to be wondered, if the 
Hungarians were diſpoſed to ſhake off the yoke, 
when a proper opportunity ſhould offer itſelf: and ph 
it is not to be doubted, but the French had Agents th, 
among them, by the way of Poland as well as of th 
Turkey, that ſo the Emperor might have work F. 

Cc 
1 I This was the ſtate of the Affairs of Europe this 00 
Summer. Several Negotiations were ſecretly carried WM 6 
on; the Elector of Cologn was entirely gained to de 
the French Intereſt, but was reſolved not to de- thi 
re huaſelfs til bis Brocher: Sho wahr He like, BY i 
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0 do it: All the Progreſs that the French made 1701. 


with the two Brothers this Summer, was, that they 
declared for a Neutrality; and againſt a War with 
France: The Dukes of Wolfembuttle and Saxe 
Cotha, were alſo engaged in the ſame deſign; they 


| made great Levies of Troops, beyond what they 
themſelves could pay, for which it was viſible that 


they were ſupplied from France: Here was'a for- 
midable appearance of great diſtractions in the 


Empire. An Alliance was alſo projected with the 


Ning of Portugal: His Miniſters were in the” 
French Intereſts, but he himſelf inclined to the 
Auftrian Family: He for ſome time affected Re- 
tirement, and avoided the giving Audience to 
Foreign Miniſters: He ſaw no good proſpect from 
Eogland ; ſo being preſſed to an alliance with: 
France, his Miniſters got leave from him to pro- 
poſe one, on terms of ſuch advantage to him, that 
as it was not expected they could be granted, fo 
it was hoped this would run into a long Negoti- 


aid: But che French were as liberal in making 
large promiſes; as they were perfidious in not oB 


ſerving them; fo the King of France agreed to alt 
that was propoſed; and ſigned a Treaty putſudut᷑ to 


it, and publfhed it to the World: Yet che King of 

Portugal denied that he had conſented to any fuck | 

| ay. and he was fo hardly brought to figh the 
- | 


ty, that when it was brought to him, he threw 
it down, and kickt it about che Room, as out 
Envoy wrote over: In conchifion however; he was 
prevailed on to ſign it; but it was generally thought, 
that When he ſhould' fee a good Fleet cone from 


* 


uns Allies, he would obſerve this Treaty with the 


bieteh, as che) have done their Treaties with all 
the feſt of the World. Spain grew untafy and dif- 
coütenteck under a French NMamagertert: The 


Crandees were little conſidered, and they ſaw great” 


teligns; for the bettet conduct of che Revendes of 


e to wir, likely to tate place very white, which ' 


ere very una cb ptable to therm, whe mifnderf no- 
. II. | Dd thing 
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thing ſo much as to keep up a vaſt Magnificence, 


at the King's Coſt. They ſaw [themſelves much 


deſpiſed by their new Maſters, as there was indeed 
great cauſe for it; they had too much pride to bear 
this well, and too little courage to think how they 
ſhould ſhake it off. Gs meg of, 
But now to return to our affairs at home, the 
Duke of Queenſbury was ſent down to hold a Par- 
liament in Scotland; where people were in ſo bad 


a humour, that much practice was neceſſary to 


Affaire in 
Ireland. 


bring them into any temper. They paſſed many 
angry Votes upon the buſineſs of Darien, but in 
concluſion the Seſſion ended well. The Army was 
reduced one half, and the Troops that were order- 
ed to be broke, were ſent to the States, who were 


now encreaſing their Force. This Seſſion was chiefly 


managed by the Duke of Queenſbury and the Earl 
of Argyle, and in reward for it, the one had the 
arter, and the other was made a Duke. 
In Ireland, the Truſtees went on to hear. the 
Claims of the Irifh,. and in many, caſes, they gave 
judgment in their favour. But now it began to ap- 


- pear, that whereas it had been given out, that the 
Sale of the confiſcated Eſtates would amount to a 


Million and a half, it was not like to riſe to the 
third part of that Sum: In the mean while, the 
Truſtees lived in great State there, and were 


| Maſters of all the Affairs of that Kingdom: But 


no propoſitions were yet made for the purchaſing 
of thoſe Eſtates. During the King's abſence, the 

ation was in a great ferment, which was increaſed 
by many Books that were wrote, to expoſe the late 
Management in the Houſe of Commons, and the 
new Miniſtry, the Earl of Rocheſter in particular, 
Who was thought the driver of all violent mo- 


tions. The few Books that were publiſhed, on the 


other ſide were ſo, poorly writ,. that it tempted one 


to think, they were writ by men, who perſonated 


the OG on their ſide, on deſign to expoſe them. 


Ihe Earl of Rocheſter delayed his going to Ireland 


very 
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vety long: He perceived that the King's heart 1701. 


| was not with him, and was very uneaſy at that | 
| as on the other hand, the King complained much | ; 
of his intractable temper and imperious manner, | 
and by his intercourſe with him, the King came to i 
ſee that he was not the man he had taken him for; , 
b that he had no great nor clear notions of Affairs { 
: abroad; and that, inſtead of moderating the vio- | 
J lence of his Party, he inflamed them; fo that he j 
0 often faid, that the year, in which he directed the ; 
J. Councils, was one of the uneaſieſt of his whole i 
n Life. The Earl of Rocheſter finding the King's 4 
18 coldneſs towards him, expoſtulated with him upon 
r it, and ſaid, he could ſerve him no longer, ſince : 
re. he ſaw he did not truſt him. The King heard this : 
ly wich his uſual flegm, and concluded upon it, that i 
rl he ſhould fee him no more: But Harley made him 
ne a little more ſubmiſſive and towardly. After the | 


| King was gone beyond Sea, he alſo went into 
he leland there he uſed much art in obliging people 
ve of all ſorts, Diſſenters as well as Papiſts; yet ſuch 
confidence was put in him by the High Church 
Party, that, they bore every thing at his hands: It 
da WF was not eaſy to behave himſelf towards the Truſ- 


the tees, ſo as not to give a general diſtaſte to the Na- 

the tion, for they were much hated, and openly charged | 

ere with partiality, (injuſtice and corruption: That 2 

But which gave the greateſt diſguſt in his Adminiſtra- i 

ing tion there, was, his uſage of the reduced Officers, | 

the who were upon half pav, a Fund being ſettled for ; 
that by Act of Parliament: They were ordered to ] 


live in Ireland, and to be ready for Service there. 

The Earl of Rocheſter called them before him, 

and required them to expreſs under their hands 

cheir readineſs to go and ſerve in the Weft-Indies. 

They did not comply with this; ſo he ſer” them a 

dey for their final Anſwer, and threaten'd, that ; 

they ſnould have no more appointments, if they : 

tood out beyond that time. This was repreſented. = | 
the King, as-a. great hardſhip put on them, and | 

Fang- 941 ; as 
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1701. as done on deſign to leave Ireland deſtitute of the 


» Service, that might be done by ſo many gallant 


4 
I <a 5 
* o 


King 
James's 


Death. 


Officers, who were all known to be well affected 
to the preſent Government: So the King ordered 
a ſtop to be put to it. | l 

L am now come to the laſt period of the Life of 
the unfortunate King James: He had led for above 
ten years, a very unactive life in France: After he 
had, in ſo poor a manner as was told, abandoned 
firſt England, and then Ireland, he had entered 
into two Deſigns, for recovering the Crowns; which 
he may be ſaid more truly to have thrown away 


thin loſt :; The one was broke by the defeat of the 


rench Fleet at Sea before Cherburg, in the year 


1692: The other ſeemed to be laid with more 


depth, as well as with more infamy, when an 
Army was brought to Dunkirk, and the deſign of 
the Aſſaſſination was thought ſure, upon which it 


was reaſonably hoped, that we muſt have fallen 


Mito ſuch convulſions, that we ſhould: have been an 
ealy prey to an Army ready to invade us. The 
reproach, that fo black a contrivance caſt upon him, 
brought him under ſo much contempt, that even 
the abſolute Authority of the French Court could 
hardly prevail ſo far, as to have common reſpect 
paid him after that. He himſelf ſeemed to be the 
leaff concerned at all his misfortunes ;z and tho! his 
Queen could'never give over meddling, yet he was 
the moſt. eaſy, when. he was leaſt troubled with 


' thoſeairy Schemes, upon which ſhe was ſtill em- 


F her Fiougats, He went ſometimes to the 
Monaſtery of La Trappe, where the poor. Monks 


were much edified with his humble and pious de- 


ortment. Hunting was his chief diverſion, and 
tor the molt part he led a harmleſs, innocent Life; 
being Kill | very, zeatous about his Religion. In 
me opening of this year, he had been fo near 
eath, that it was. generally thought the decline 
of it would carry him off: He went to Bourbon, 
uit. had no benefit by the Waters there: In the 
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o beginning of September, he fell into ſuch fits, that 1701. 
b it was concluded he could not live many days: 
0 The King of France came to ſee him, and ſeemed 
0 to be much touched with the ſight : He, with 
ſome difficulty, recommended his Queen and Son 
f W to his care and protection: The French King an- 
95 ſwered, he would reckon their Concerns as his 
ok own; and when he left him, he promiſed thoſe of 
d his Court, that he would, upon King James's 
- Death, own the Prince of Wales as King of 


England, and that he would take Care of them all. 
y King James died on the 6th day of September. His Cha- 
© WH He was a Prince that ſeemed made for greater 'a&ter. 


things, than will be found in the courſe of his Life, 
* more particularly of his Reign: He was eſteemed 


f in the former parts of his Life, a Man of great 
Courage, as he was quite thro' it a man of great 
application to buſineſs : He had no vivacity of 
thought, invention or expreſſion : But he had a 
þ good judgment, where his Religion or his Educa- 

" tion gave him not a biaſs, which it did very often: 


2 He was bred with ſtrange Notions of the Obedi- 

wm ence due to Princes, and came to take up as 

= ſtrange ones, of the Submiſſion due to Prieſts: He = 
Þ was naturally a man of truth, fidelity, and juſtice: Mi 
155 But his Religion was ſo infuſed in him, and he ] 


was ſo managed in it by his Prieſts, that the Prin- þ \ 
th ciples which Nature had laid in, had little power 
4 over him, when the concerns of his Church ſtood 


6 in the way: He was a gentle Maſter, and was | 
hey very eaſy to all who came near him; yet he was | 
ot not ſo apt to pardon, as one ought to be, that is 
"= the Vicegerent of that God, who is flow to anger, 
fo and ready to forgive: He had no perfonal Vices 


in but of one fort: He was ſtill wandering from one 
Amour to another, yet he had a real ſenſe of Sin, 
and was aſhamed of it: But Prieſts know how to 
engage Princes more entirely into their intereſts, by 
making them compound for their Sins, by a great 
zeal for Holy Church, as they call it. In a word, 
NF D dz 1 
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1701. if lit had not been for his Popery, he would have 

been, if not a great yet a good Prince. By what 

| I once knew. of him, and by what 1 ſaw-him after- 
wards carried to, I grew more confirmed in the 
very bad opinion, which I was always apt to have, 
of the Intrigues of the Popiſh Clergy, and of che 
Conteſſors of Kings: He was undone by them, 


and was their Martyr, ſo that they ought to bear 


the chief load of all the errors of his inglorious 

Reign, and of its fatal Cataſtrophe. He had the 

Funeral which he himſelf had deſired, private, 

and without any fort of Ceremony: As he was 

dying, he ſaid nothing concerning the Legitimacy 

of his Son, on which ſome made ſevere remarks: 

Others thought that, having ſpoken ſo oft ot it 

before, he might not reflect on the fitneſs of ſaying 

any thing concerning it, in his laſt extremity. He 

recommended to him Firmneſs in his Religion, 

and Juſtice in his Government, if ever he ſhould 

come to reign. He ſaid, that by his practice, he 

recommended Chriſtian Forgiveneſs to him, for he 

heartily forgave both the Prince of Orange and the 

Emperor. It was believed, that the naming the 

Emperor was. ſuggeſted to him by the French, to 

render the Emperor odious to all thoſe of that Re- 

ligion. | 142 

Tbe pre- vs 1 his Death, it was debated in the French 

_— Council what was fit to be done, with relation to 

Wales bis pretended Son: The Miniſtry adviſed the King 

owned to be paſſive, to let him aſſume what Title he 
tie 


French fhould not declare himſelf : This might be ſome 


Court. reſtraint on the King of England, whereas a pre- 


tent Declaration muſt precipitate a Ruprure ; but 
the Dauphin interpoſed. with ſome heat, for the 
preſent owning him King: He thought the King 
was bound in honour to do it: He was of his 
Blood, and was driven away on the account of his 
Religion; ſo orders were given to proclaim him 


at. St. Germains. The Earl of Mancheſter, then 
— N — 


* 


Ki g by pleaſed, but that, for ſome time at leaſt, the King 
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e the King's Ambaſſador at Paris, told me, that his 170 t. N 
at own. Court was going about it; but a difficulty, > | 
. propoſed by the Earl of Middletoun, put a ftop 
he - to it: He apprehended, that it would look very f 
e, ſtrange, and might provoke the Court of France, 
he if among his Titles he ſhould be called King of 1 
N, France 4 and it might diſguſt their Party in Eng- ; 
ar Wl land, if it was omitted: So that piece of Cere- | 
us mony was not performed: Soon atter this, the 
he King of Spain-owned him, ſo did the Pope and a 
e, the Duke of Savoy: And the King of France ; 
AS preſſed all other Princes to do it, in whoſe Courts : 
oo he had Miniſters, and prevailed on the Pope, to | 
8 preſs the Emperor and other Popiſh Princes to . 
it own him, tho' without effect. The King looked g 
ng upon this, as an open violation of the Treaty of N 
WW Ryſwick, and he ordered the Earl of Mancheſter g 
Ml, to leave that Court, without aſking an audience. 
ald The French pretended, that the bare owning of his 
he } Title, ſince they gave him no aſſiſtance to make 
he ood his claim, was not a breach of the Treaty ; | 
the Bur this could not paſs on the World, ſince the 
che owning. his Right was a plain Declaration, that * 
20 they would aſſiſt him in claiming it, whenſoever 
Ne- the ſtate of their affairs ſhould allow of it. | | 
This gave a univerſal diſtaſte to the whole With | 
nch Engliſh Nation; all people ſeemed poſſeſſed with hieb the a 
hs a high indignation upon it, to ſee a Foreign Power, get : 
mg that was at Peace with us, pretend to declare who „, in- ml 
: be ought to be our King: Even thoſe, who were per- flamed, - | 
ns Wl haps ſecretly well pleaſed with it, 0 yet, as it 
2" were forced, for their own ſafety, to comply with | 
pre” the general ſenſe of the reſt in this matter: The i 
but City of London began, and all the Nation foilow-. 1 
the ed, in a ſet of Addrefles, wherein they expreſt their ; 
os abhorrence of what the French King had done, 


in taking upon him to declare who ſhould be their 
| his King, and renewed their Vow. of Fidelity to the 
him W Kin >. and to his Succeſſors, according to the Act 
ep of Settlement, . 9 Stile appeared 

| cy | Dd 4 | in 
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1701. in theſe Addreſſes, ſome avoided ta name the 
> French. King, the Prince of Wales, or the Act of 
ſettlement, and only reflected on the Tranſaction 
| | in France, in general and ſoft words: But others 
| carried the gnatter farther, encouraging the King, 
| to go on in his Alliances, promiſing him all faith. 
L ful affiſtance in ſupporting them, and aſſuring him 
that, when he ſhould think fit to call a new Par- 
| liament, they would choſe ſuch Members as ſhould 
l concur in enabling him to maintain his Alliances; 
This raiſed the Diviſions of the Nation higher. 
All this Summer the ng ue at Loo, in a 
very ill ſtate, of health: New methods gave ſome 
relief: But when he came to the Hague, on his 
way to England, he was for ſome days in ſo bad 
| $ 0001p „ that they were in great fear of his 
| fe: He recovered, and came over in the begin- 

N 


* 


ning of November. 


| Anew The firſt thing that fell under Debate, upon his 
| Far i2- return was, whether the Parliament ſhould be con- 
E - ment * „ A —Äa:! Ü.. i 
| called. tinued, or diffolved, and a new one called: Some 
| pf the leading Men of the former Parliament had 
been ſecretly aſkt, how they thought they would 
| roceed, if they ſhould meet again: Of theſe, 
While ſome anſwered doubtfully, others ſaid poſi- 
... , fively, they would begin where they had left of, 
And would inſiſt on their Impeachments. The new 
VMlĩIniſtry ſtruggled hard againſt a Piſſolution, and 
+». when they faw. the King reſolved on it, ſome of 
them Ks Serie Ibis convinced the Nation, 
dhat the King was pot ip a double game, which 
had been confidently given our before, and was too 

calily believed by many : The heats in Elections 
Encreaſed with every new Summons. This was 
/thought ſo critical a conjunCture, that both ſides 

. exerted their full firengrh, "Moſt of che great 
Counties, and the chief Cities choſe Men that were WM = 

Zealous for rhe King and Government, but the W 

wa part of our Coyſtitution, the” ſmall Bur: 
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© bad men; 7 the whole however, it appeared, 1701. 


f that a clear Majority was in the King's Intereſts, VV 
n yet the activity of the angry ſide was ſuch, that | 
5 they had a Majority in chooſing the Speaker, and 

7, in determining controverted Elections; but in 

- matters of Publick concern, —. went on as the 

n King deſired, and as the Intereſt of the Nation 

. RL Ne: 

d The King opened the Parliament with the beſt The 
ba Speech that he, or perhaps any other Prince ever 1 
f. made to his People: He laid the ſtate of our Af- i 

a fairs, both at home and abroad, before them ina moſt 

ic WW patherical manner: He preſt it upon them to con- 

18 Let the dangers they were in, and not to encreaſe 

id theſe, by new diviſions among themſelves : He 

is expreſſed a readineſs to forgive all Offences againſt 

Ne himſelf, and wiſhed they would as readily forgive 


one another; ſo that no other diviſion might re- 
üs main, but that of Engliſh and French, Proteſtant 


n. WW and Papiſt : He had enter'd into ſome Alliances, 
Ne purſuanc to the Addreſſes of the laſt Parliamer 
ad and was negotiating ſome others, all. which ſhould | 


Id be laid before them, and this was accordingly 
ſe, done. Both Houſes began with Addreſſes, in 
fi- which they did very fully renounce the Prince of 
f, Wales. The Houſe of Lords ordered that all ſuch 
as were willing to do it, ſhould ſign the Addreſs, a 
that was enter d into their Books. This was with- | 
put a Precedent, and yet it was promoted by thole, 
who, as was thought, hoped by ſo paytual a prac- 
tice, to prevent any further proceedings on that q 
head. No exception was made to any Article of : 
the Alliances : One addition was only propoſed, 
that no Peace ſhould be made, till a full repara- 
tion, was offered to the King, ſor the Indignity 
done him, by the French King's declaring the pre- | 
ay 2 of Kel Moi of England ; which __ | 
as Joon. after propaled to the Allies, and was | 
ar by es 0 . Alliances, the All were 
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1701. to ſerve in the Armies, beſides What he was to 
wn do by Sea: All was conſented to in every particu- 
lar; angry men ſhewed much rancour againſt the 


Prince of 
1 w 


The 1 eng of the Reign 


King, and tried to croſs every thing that was pro- 
poſed, both as to the Quotas of the Troops we 


were to furniſh, and as to the ſtreogth of our Fleet, 
But the Publick Intereſt was now ſo vilible, and 


| 5 the concurrent ſenſe of the Nation ran ſo vehe- 


mently for a War, that even thoſe who were moſt 
averſe to it, found! it convenient to put on the ap- 
pearance of zeal for it. The City of London 
was now more united, than it had been at any time 
during this Reign, for the two Companies that 
traded to the Eaſt- Indies, ſaw that their Common 


Intereſt required they ſhould come to an agree- 


ment; and tho“ men of ill deſigns did all they 


could to obſiru& it, yet in concluſion it was hap: 


pily effected. This made the body of the City, 
which'was formerly much divided between the two 
Companies, fall now into the ſame meaſures. But 
thoſe, who intended to defeat all this good begin- 


ning of the Seffion, and to raiſe a new flame, ſet 


on Debates that muſt have embrail'd all again, if 


they had ſucceeded in their deſigns : : They began 
with Complaints of ſome Petitions and Addreſſes, 


that had reflected on the Proceedings of the laſt 
Houſe of Commons; but it was carried againſt 
them, that it was the Right of the Subjects to pe- 
tition as they thought themſelves aggrieved ; yet 
they were not diſcouraged by this, but went on to 


complain, that the Lords had denied Juſtice in 


the matter of the Impeachments. This bore a 
long and hot Debate in a very full Houſe : But it 


was carried, tho* by a ſmall Majority, that Juſtice 


had not been denied them: After this, the Party 
gave over any farther ſtruggling, and things were 


The pre- Taria on with more unanimit x. 


The Houſe of Commons began 2 Bill of At- 
thinder of the pretended Prince of Wales. This 
cotild not be oppoſed, muctrlefs ſtopt; * 
ewed 


i 2 Wiotiam Ul „ 
ſnewed a coldneſs in it, and were abſent on the 1701. 
days in which it was ordered to be read: It wass 
ſent up to the Lords, and it paſt in that Houſe, 
with an addition of an Attainder of the Queen, 
who acted as Queen Regent for him. This was 
much oppoſed; for no Evidence could be brought 
to prove that Allegation, yet the thing was ſo no- 
torious, that it was paſt, and was ſent down again 
to the Commons. It was excepted to there as not 
| regular, ſince but one Precedent in King Henry 


| the Eighth's time was brought for it, and in that 

the Commons had added ſome names, by a clauſe 

in a Bill of Atrainder, ſent down to them by the 

Lords; yet as this was a ſingle Precedent, fo it 

. ſeemed ro be a hard one: Attainders by Bill were 

the greateſt rigours of the Law, fo ſtretches in 

. them ought to be avoided: It was therefore 

. thought more proper to attaint her by à Bill apart, 

0 chan by a Clauſe in another Bill: To this the 

t Lords _ ſo the Bill againſt the pretended 

: Prince of Wales paſt. The Lords alſo paſt a new 

t Bill, attainting the Queen, but that was let ſleep 

if in the Houſe of Commons. 8 

n The matter, that occaſioned the longeſt and An Act 

A warmeſt Debates in both Houſes, was an Act for ſor 1 . 

{& abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales, and for: 

ſt ſwearing 'to the King, by the Title of Rightful 

e. and Lawful King, and to his Heirs, according to 

et the Act of Settlement: This was begun in the 

0 Houſe of Lords, and the firſt deſign was, that it 

in ſhould be voluntary, it being only tb be tender'd 

a to all perſons, and their ſubſcription or refuſal 

it to be recorded, without any other penalty. It was 

ce vehemently oppoſed by all the Tory Party, at the | 
ty head of whom the Earl of Nottingham ſet him- : 
re ſelf. They who aigued againſt it, ſaid, that this 1 
N Government was firſt ſettled with another Oath, I 
t- which was like an Original Contract, and it was 1 
nis unjuſt and unreaſonable to offer a new one: There j 
ny 'was no need of new Oaths, as there was no new 
ed 9 We e 


ſtrength 


= 
1701. ſtrength got by them: Oaths, relating to mens 
opinions, had been always looked on as ſevere 
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Impoſitions: A voluntary Oath ſeemed to be b 

its nature unlawful; for we cannot ſwear lawfully, 
unleſs we are required to do it. Io all this it 
was anſwered, that in ancient time, the Oath of 
Allegiance was ſhort and ſimple, becauſe then it 
was not thought that Princes had any right, other 


than what was conveyed to them by Law: But of 


late, and indeed very lately, new Opinions had 


been ſtarted of a Divine Right, with which former 
times were not acquainted ; So it was neceſſary to 


know, who {PIT us adhered to theſe opinions: 


The preſent 


vernment was begun upon a com- 


Prehenſive foot, it being hoped, that all Parties 


might have been brought to concur in ſupporting 
it: But the effects had not anſwered expectation: 
Piſtinctions had been made between a King de 
jure anda King de facto; whereby theſe men plainly 
declared, with whom they believed the right was 


Jodged; This opinion muſt, whenſoever that 


Right comes to be claimed, . oblige thoſe who 
Hold it, to adhere to ſych Claimers: It ſeemed 


therefore in ſome ſort neceſſary, that the Govern- 
ment ſhould know, gn whom it might depend 


The diſcrimination made, by ſugh a. Teſt, was to 
be without Deen or penalty; no hardſhip 
was put on any perſon by it; Thoſe who refuſed 
to give chis ſecurity, would ſee what juſt cauſe 
of jealouſy they gave; and would thereby be 
obliged, to behave themſelves decently and with 
due caution: When a Government tender'd an 
Oath, tho' under no penalty, that was a ſufficient 


authority for all to take it, ho were ſatisfied with 


the ſubſtance of it: While therefore, there was 
ſo great a power beyond Sea, that did ſo openly 
ſe this. young man's pretenſions, and while 


there Fas juſt grounds to ſuſpect, that many at 


4 im, it ſeemed very reaſonable to 


— 


by which it ſhould appear, who 
obeyed 
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obeyed the preſent 


arp 
Government from a Principle, 1701. 


believing it Lawful; and who ſubmitted only to www 


it, as to a proſperous Ufurpation. About t. venty 


Lords perfiſted in their oppoſition to this Bill, 


thoſe who were for it being thrice that number: 
But, in the Houſe of Commons, when it appear- 
ed how the Lords were inclined. they reſolved to 
bring in a Bill, that ſhould oblige all perſons - 
take this Abjuration. It was drawn by Sir Charles 


Hedges: All Imployments in Church or State 


were to be ſubject to it: Some things were added 
to the Abjuration; ſuch as an obligation to main- 
tain the Government in King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and to maintain the Church of England, 
togetker witk the Toleration for Diſſenters: Finch 
offered an alteration to the Clauſe, abjuring the 
Prince of Wales, fo that it imported only an obliga- 


tion not to aſſiſt him; but tho” he preſſed this with 


unuſual vehemence, in a Debate that he reſumed 
ſeventeen times in one Seſſion, againſt all rules, 
he had few to ſecond him in it: The Debate, whe- 
ther che Oath ſhould be impoſed or left free, held 


longer; it was carried; but by one Vote, to im- 


poſe it: IJ he Party choſe that, rather than to have 
it left free; for they reckoned the taking an Oath 
that was impoſed, was a part of their ſubmiſſion 
to the Uſurpation z but the taking any Oath, that 
ſtrengthened the Government, of their own ac- 
cord, did not ſuit with their other Principles: But 
to help the matter with a ſhew of zea}; they made 
the Clauſe that impoſed it very extenſive, fo that 


it compr ehended all Cler ymen, Fellows of Col- 
leges, School maſters, and private Tutors: The , 


Clauſe of maintaining the Government in King, 
Lords, and Commons, was rejected with great 
indignation; ſince the Government was only in 
the King: The Lords and Commons being indeed 
4 part of the Conſtitution, and of the Legiflativr 


Body, But not of the Government. This was a 


bre faced Republican Notion, and was wont to 
„ | be 
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1701, be condemned as fuch, by the ſame perſons why it 
no preſſed it. It was farther faid, that if it ap- ti 
peared. that our Conſtitution was in danger, it it 

might be reaſonable to ſecure it by an Act and ſ 

an Oath, apart; but ſince the ſingle point, that 0 


required this Abjuration, was the French King's 
declaring, that the pretended Prince of Wales 
was our King, it was not fit to join matters fo 
reign to that in this Oath : Upon the ſame rea- 
ſon, the Clauſe in favour of the Church, and of 
the Toleration were alſo laid aſide. The deſign 
of this Act was to diſcover to all, both at home 
and abroad, how unanimouſly the Nation concur- 
red in abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales: 
But here was a clauſe, to one part of which (the 
maintaining the Church) the Hiſſenters could not 
ſwear; and even the more moderate men of the 
Church, who did well approve of the Toleration, 
yet might think it too much to ſwear to maintain 
it; ſince it was reaſonable, to oblige the Diſſen- 
ters to uſe their Liberty modeſtly, by keeping 
them under the apprehenſion of having it taken 
away, if it was abuſed by them. One addition 
was offered, and received without any Debate about 
it, or the ſhadow. of any oppoſition : It was de- 
clared to be High T reaſon,,. to endeavour. to pre- 
vent or defeat the Princeſs's Right of Succeſſion : 
he Tories pretended great zeal for her, and gave 
it out that there was a deſign to ſet her aſide, 
and to have the Houſe of Hanover to ſucceed 
the King immediately; tho}, it could never be 
made appear, that any motion of this kind had 
ever been either made or debated, even in pri- 
vate diſcourſe, by any of the whole Whig Party. 
Great endeavours were uſed, and not altogether 
without effect, to infuſe this jealouſy into the 
Princeſs, and into all about her, not without in- 
ſiauations, that the King himſelf was inclined to 
it. When this, Clauſe was offered, its being with- 
out a Prccedent, gave handle enough to oppoſs 
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it, yet there was not one Word ſaid in oppoſi- 1701. 
tion to it, in either Houſe, all agreeing heartily ws 
in it. This ought to have put an end to the ; 
ſuſpicion, but ſurmiſes of that kind, when raiſed 
on deſign, are not ſoon parted with. Fir 
Soon after the Seſſion was opened, the Earl of Affairs in 
Rocheſter wrote to the King, and aſked leave to Ireland. 
come over; it was ſoon granted, but when he 
ſignified this to the Council of Ireland, the whole 
Board joined in a requeſt to him, that he would 
lay before the King the great Grievances, under 
which the whole Kingdom lay, by the proceedings 
of the Truſtees, who ſtretched the Authority, 
that the Law gave them, in many inſtances, to 
the oppreſſing of the Nation: He ſeemed uneaſy 
at the motion, but promiſed to lay it before the 
King; which he did at his coming over. Soon af- 
ter tllat, Petitions were ſent round all the Coun- 
ties of Ireland, and ſigned by many, repreſenting 
both the hardſhips of the Act, and the ſevere me- 
thods the Truſtees took in executing it: All this 
was believed, to be ſet on ſecretly a Court, 
in hope that ſome temper might be found in that 
matter, ſo that the King's Grants might again 
take place in whole or in part. The Houſe of 
Commons was moved. to proceed ſeverely againſt 
the Promoters of theſe Petitions; yet the com- 
plaining of Grievances, had been ſo often aſſerted 
to be a Right of the Subject, that this was let 
fall: But ſince no perſon appeared, to juſtify the 
Facts ſet forth and ſuggeſted in thoſe Petitions, 
they were voted falſe and ſcandalous, and this 
ſtopt a further progreſs in that method. The heat 
with which that Act had been carried was now 
a much qualified, and the Truſtees having judged 
5 for ſo many Claims in favour: of Triſh Papiſts, 
5 ſnewing too manifeſt a partiality for them, and 
0 having now ſate two years, in which they had con- 
- ſumed all the Rents that aroſe out of the confiſ- | 
Eſtates, the Houſe was applied 20 for their 
5 : ; Inter- 
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1702; interpoſition, by many Petitions relating to that 
matter. This was the more neceſſary, becauſe, as 
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was formerly told, when that Act was depending, 
they had paſt a Vote againſt receiving any Peri- 
tion, relating to it: The thing had now loſt much 


. of the credit and value that was ſet upon it at 
firſt; and tho? the fame. Party ſtill oppoſed the 


receiving any Petitions, yet the current was now 
ſo ſttong the other way, that they were all receiv- 
ed, and in a great many caſes juſtice was done; 
yet with a maniſeſt partiality, in favour of Pa- 
piſts; it being a maxim, among all who favoured. 
King James's Intereſts, to ſerve Papiſts, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe whoſe Eſtates were confiſcated for ad- 
hering to him. One motion was carried, not 


without difficulty, in favour of thoſe, who had 


purchaſed under the Grantees, and had made 
great improvements, that they ſnould be admit- 
ted to purchaſe, with an abatement of two years 
value of the Eſtates: The Earl of Athlone, 
whoſe caſe Was ſingular, as was formerly ſet out, 
having ſold his Grant to men, who had reaſon to 
think they had purchaſed under a ſecure Title, a 


ſpecial Clauſe was offered in their favour ; but 


the Party had ſtudied fo far to inflame the Nation 


againſt the Dutch, that in this the Votes were 


equal, and the Speaker's Vote being to turn the 
matter, he gave it againſt the Purchaſers. Many 
Bills were brought in relating to Iriſh Forfeitures, 
which took up the greateſt part of the Seſſion. 
The Commons, after a long delay, ſent up the 
Bill, abjuring the Prince of Wales. In the Houſe 
of Lords, the Tories oppoſed it all they poſſibly 
could: It was a new Bill, ſo the Debate was en- 
tirely open: They firſt moved it for a Clauſe, ex- 
lng the Peers from it: If this had been re- 
chived, the Bill would have been certainly loft, 
for the Commons would never have yielded to it: 
When this was rejected, they tried tu have brought 
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argued even againſt the lawfulneſs of a voluntary WW 
Oath z but it was viſible they intended by it, only 8 
to loſe or at leaſt to delay the Bill: When this 

was over- ruled by the Houſe, not without a mix- 

ture of indignation in ſome againſt the movers, 

they next offered all thoſe Clauſes, that had been 

reſected in the Houſe of Commons, with ſome 

other very ſtrange additions, by which they diſ- 
covered both great weakneſs, and an inveterate 

rancour againſt the Government; but all the op- 

poſition ended in a Proteſtation of nineteen or 

twenty Peers againſt the Bill. 25 


And now I am arrived at the fatal period of this 1702. 
Reign. The King ſeemed all this Winter in a very. 
fair way of recovery: He had made the Royal The _ 
Apartments in Hampton-Court very noble, and wy 1 0 
he was ſo much pleaſed with the Place, that he fil from 


went thither once a week, and rode often about his Horte. 


the Park : In the end of February, the Horſe he 


rode on ſtumbled, and he, being then very feeble, 
fell off and broke his Collar-bone : He ſeemed to 
have no other hurt by it, and his ſtrength was 
then ſo much impaired, that it was not thought 
neceſſary to let him Blood, no Symptom appear- 
ing that required it: The Bone was well fer, and 
it was thought there was no danger; ſo he was 
brought to Kenſington that night: He himſelf 
had apprehended all this Winter, that he was 
ſinking; he ſaid to the Earl of Portland, both 
before and after this accident, that he was a dead 
man: It was not in his Legs, nor now in his Col- 
lar-bone, that he felt himſelf ill, but all was de- 
cayed within, ſo that he believed he ſhould not be 
able to go thro! the fatigue of another Campaign. 
During his illneſs, he ſent a Meſſage to the 1 wo 
Houſes," recommending the Union of both King- 
doms to them. The gegaſion of this was, a Mo- 
tion that the Earl of Nottingham had made, in 
7 Eno 4 the 
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1702. the, Houſe of Lords, when the Act of Abjuration 


was agreed to: He ſaid, tho' he had differed from 
the Majority of the Houſe, in many particulars 
relating to it, yet he was fuch a friend to the de- 
ſign of the Act, that in, order to the ſecuring a 
Proteftant Succeſſion, he thought an Union of the 
whole Iſland was very neceſſary; and that there- 
fore, they ſhould conſider how both Kingdoms 
might be united; but in order to this, and previ- 
ous to it, he moved, that an Addreſs ſhould be 
made to the King, that he would be pleaſed to 
diſſolve the Parliament now ſitting in Scotland, 
and to call a new oi 
to a Parliament, and was continued ever ſince, ſo 
that the Legality of it might be called in queſtion; 
and it was neceſſary, that ſo important a thing, as 
the Union of both Kingdoms, ſhould be treated 
in a Parliament, againſt the Conſtitution of which 
no exception could lie. The Motion was warmly 
oppoſed ; for that Nation was then in ſuch a fer- 
ment, that the calling a new Parliament would 
have been probably attended with bad conſequen- 
ces: So that Project was let fall, and no progreſs 
was made upon the King's Meſſage. On the third 
of Match, the King had a ſhort fit of an Ague, 
which he regarded” ſo little, that he ſaid nothing 
of it: It returned on him next day: I happened 
to be then near him, and obſerved ſuch a viſible 
alteration, as gave me a very ill opinion of his 
condition Alter that, he kept his Chamber till 
Friday. Every day it was given out that his Fits 
abated : On Friday,' things had. ſo melancholy a 
face, that his being dangerouſly ill was no longer 
concealed : "There" was now ſuch a difficulty of 
breathing, and his pulſe was fo, ſunk, that the 
alarm was given out every where: He had ſent 
the Earl of Albemarle over to Holland, to put 
things in a readineſs for an earl Campaign. . He 


came, back on the 7th of March in the erde 
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3 of K. WILLIAM III. 
with ſo good an account of every thing, that, if 1 
matters of that kind could have wrought on the 
King, it muſt have revived him; but the coldneſs 
with which he received it, ſnewed how little hopes 
were left: Soon after, he ſaid “ Je tire vers ma 
fin, (I draw towards my end.“) The Act of Ab- 
juration, and the Money Bill, were now prepared 
for the Royal Aſſent: The Council ordered all 
things to be in a readineſs, for the paſſing of thoſe 
Bills by a ſpecial Commiſſion, which according to 
form muſt be ſigned by the King, in the preſence 
of the Lord Keeper and the Clerks of the Parlia- 
ment: They came to the King, when his Fit be- 
gan, and ſtayed ſome hours before they were ad- 
jen Some in the Houſe of Commons moved 
or an Adjournment, tho'. the Lords had ſeat to 
To. not to adjourn for ſome time : By this means, 
they hoped the Bill of Abjuration ſhould be loſt ; 

ut it was contrary to all rules to adjourn, when 
ſuch a Meſſage was ſent them by the Lords, ſo 
they waited till the King had ſigned the Commiſ- 
ſion and the Bills, and thus thoſe Acts paſs'd in 
the laſt day of the King's Life. 

The King's ſtrength and pulſe was ſtill ſinking, And 
28 the difficulty of breathing encreaſed, ſo that no He- 
hope; was left. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and I went to him on Saturday morning, and did 
not ſtir from him till he died. The Archbiſhop 


| prayed on Saturday ſome time with him, but he 
was then ſo weak, that he could ſcarce ſpeak, but 


gave him his hand, as a ſign that he firmly be- 
leved: the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
aid, he intended to receive the Sacrament : His 
reaſon and all his ſenſes were entire to the laſt 
minute: About five in the morning he deſired the 
acrament, and went thro* the Office with great 
appearance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not expreſs 
himſelf : When this was done, he called for the 
Earl of Albemarle, and gave him a charge to 
take care of his Papers. He thanked Mr. Au- 

| ES % verquerque 
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1502. verquerque for his long and faithful ſervices. He 
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took leave of the Duke of Ormond, and called 
for the Earl of Portland, but before he came, his 


Voice quite failed, fo he took him by the hand, 


and carried it to his heart with great tenderneſs. 


He was often looking up to Heaven, in many 


ſhort Ejaculations. Between ſeven and eight a 
Clock the rattle- began, the Commendatory Prayer 
was ſaid for him, and as it ended, he died, in the 
fifty ſecond year of his Age, having reigned thir- 


teen years and a few days. When his Body was 


opened, it appeared that, notwithſtanding the 


ſwelling of his Legs, he had no Dropſy : His 
Head and Heart was found: There was ſcarce any 
Blood in his Body : His Lungs ftuck to his Side, 
and by the fall from his Horſe, a part of them 
was torn from it, which occafioned an Inflamma- 
tion, that was believed to be the immediate cauſe 
of his Death, which probably might have been 
prevented for ſome time, if he had been then let 

lood. His Death would have been a great ftroke 
at any time, but in our circumſtances, as they 
ftood at that time, it was a dreadful one. The 


_ Farl of Portland told me, that when he was once 


obloquy. 


encouraging him, from the good ſtate his affairs 
were in, both at home and abroad, to take more 
heart; the King anſwered him, that he knew 
Death was that, which he had looked at on all 
occaſions without any terror; ſometimes he would 
have been glad to have been delivered out of all 
his troubles, but he confeſſed now he ſaw another 
Scene, and could wiſh to live a little longer. He 
died with a clear and full preſence of mind, and 
in a wonderful tranquillity : Thoſe who knew it 
was his Rule all his Life long, to hide the im- 
preſſions that Religion made on him, as much as 
poſſible, did nor wonder at his filence in his laſt 
minutes, but they lamented it much: They knew 
what a handle it Would give to cenſure and 


Thus 
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Thus lived and died William the Third, King 1702. 
of Great-Britain, and Prince of Orange. He ww 
had a thin and weak Body, was brown haired, His Cha- 
and of a clear and delicate Conſtitution : He had 
a Roman Eagle Noſe, bright and ſparkling Eyes, 

| a large front, and a Countenance compoſed to gra- 

| us and authority: All his Senſes were critical 

and exquiſite. He was always aſthmatical, and 

the dregs of the Small Pox falling on his Lungs, 

; he had a conſtant deep Cough. His Behaviour 

. was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom cheerful, and but 

8 with a few: He ſpoke little and very ſlowly, and 

7 moſt commonly with a diſguſting dryneſs, which 

: was his Character at all times, except in a day of 

1 Battle; for then he was all fire, tho' without paſ- 

. ſion: He was then every where, and looked to 

e every thing. He had no great advantage from 

n 

t 

e 

y 

ie 


his Education; De Wit's Diſcourſes were of 
a uſe to him, and he, being apprehenſive of 

e obſervation of thoſe, who were looking nar- 
rowly into every thing he ſaid or did, had brought 
himſelf under a habitual caution, .that he could 


rr, ˙ 
. 


e never ſhake off, tho? in another ſcene it proved ” 
rs as. hurtful, as it was then neceſſary to his affairs: | 
re He ſpoke Dutch, French, Engliſn and German 

w equally well; and he underſtood the Latin, Spa- 


niſh and Italian, ſo that he was well fitted to com- | 
mand Armies compoſed of ſeveral Nations. He = 
had a Memory that amazed all about; him, for it 
never failed him: He was an exact obſerver of 
men and things : His ſtrength lay rather in a true 
diſcerning and a ſound judgment, than in imagi- 
nation , or invention : His deſigns were always 
great and. good : But it was thought he truſted 
too much to that, and that he did not deſcend 
enough to the humours of his people, to make 
himſelf and his notions more acceptable to them : 
This, in a Government that has ſo much of free- 
dom in it as ours, was more neceflary than he was 
inchned to believe: His reſervedneſs grew on him, 
| „„ ſa 
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1702. ſo that it diſguſted moſt of thoſe who ſerved him; 
— but he had obſerved the errors of too much talk- 
ing, more than thoſe of too cold a filence. He 
54 not like contradiction, nor to have kis actions 
cenſured ; but he loved to imploy and favour 
thoſe, who had the arts of com lacence, yet he did 
not love Flatterers : His genius lay chiefly to 
War, in which his courage was more admired 
than his conduct: Great errors were often com- 
mitted by him, but his heroical ei, # ſet things 
right, as it inflamed thoſe who were about him: 
e Was too laviſh of money on ſome occaſions, 
both in his Buildings and to his Favourites, but 
too ſparing in rewarding Services, or in encourag- 
ing thoſe who brought Intelligence: He was apt 
to take ill impreſſions of people, and theſe ſtuck 
long with him; but he never carried them to in- 
decent revenges : He gave too much way to his 
| oon humour, almoſt in eyery thing, not except- 
| ing that which related to his own health: 
: knew all Foreign Affairs well, and underſtood the : 
State of every Court in Europe! very particularly: 
— inſtructed his own Miniſters himfelf, but he 
did not a ply enough to Affairs at home : e 
tried how he could govern us, by balancing the 
two — one againſt another, but he came at 
laſt to be perſuaded, that the Tories were irrecon- 
cilable to him, and he was reſolved to try and 
truſt them no more. He believed the Truth af 
the Chriſtian Religion very firmly, and he exprel, 
Ted a horror at Atheiſm and Blaſphemy ; z and tho' 
there was much of both in his Court, yet it was 
| lways denied to him, and kept out of his fight. 
bh was moſt exemplarily decent and devout in 
the publick exerciſes of the Worſhip of God, only 
on week days he came too ſeldom to them: He 
pas an attentive hearer of Sermons, and was con- 
ſtant in his private Prayers, and in reading the 
Seriptures: And when he ſpoke of religious mat. 
oy which de gid not geen it was with a be- 
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"adhered. to. theſe, becauſe he did not ſee how the 


Belief. of Providence could be maintained upon 
any other. Suppoſition : His indifference as to the 


Forma of Church- Government, and his being 
2 calous for Toleration, together with his cold Be- 
haviour towards the Clergy, gave them generally 
very ill impreſſions of him: In his deportment 


towards all about him, he ſeemed to make little 


diſtinction between the good and the bad, and 
thoſe who ſerved well, or thoſe who ſerved him 
ill; He loved the Dutch, and was much beloved 
among them; but the ill returns he met from the 
Engliſh Nation, their jcalouſies of him, and their 
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his, Mind, and had in a great meaſure alienated 
him from them, which he did not take care enough 


* 


to gonceal, tho' he ſaw the ill effects this had up- 


op,his buſineſs. He grew, in his laſt years, too 


remiſs and .cazeleſs as to all Affairs; till the 
Treacheries, of France awakened him, and the 
Kerbel conjunction of the Monarchies gave ſo 
loud an Alarm to all Europe. For a watching 
over that Court, and a beſtirring himſelf. againff 
their practices, was the prevailing paſſion of his 
whole, Life: Few men had che art of concealing 


and governing Paſſion. more than he had; yet few 


men had ſtronger Paſſions, which were ſeldom felt 
but by inferior Servants, to whom he uſually made 
ſuch recompences, for any ſudden or indecent 


vents he might give his anger, that they were 
15 at every time, that it broke upon them: 


He was too eaſy to the faults of thoſe about him, 
when they did not lie in his own way, or croſs 
any of his deſigns; and he was ſo apt to think, 
that his Miniſters might grow inſolent, if they 


ſhould find that they had much credit with him, 


that he ſeemed to have made it a Maxim, to let 
them often feel how little power they had, even 
: Les I 


poſſeſſed with the 1702. 


i towards him, had too much ſoured 
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1702. in ſmall matters: His Favourites had a more in- 
tire power, but he accuſtomed them only to in- 
| form him of things, but to be ſparing in offering 
Advice, except when it was aſked: It was not 
eaſy to account for the reaſons of 'the'favour that 
he ſhewed, in the higheſt inſtances, to two per- 
ſons beyond all others, the Earls of Portland and 
Albemarle ; they being in all reſpects men, not 
only of different, but of oppoſite © Characters: 
Secrecy and Fidelity were the only qualities, in 
which it could be ſaid, that they did in any ſort 
agree. I have now run thro' the chief branches 
of his Character; I had occaſion to know him 
well, having obſerved: him very carefully in a 
courſe of Sixteen years: I had a large meaſure of 
his tavour, and a free acceſs to him all the while, 
tho' not at all times to the fame degree: The 
freedom, that I uſed'-with him, was not always 
acceptable; but he faw that I ſerved him faithful- 
ly, o, after ſome intervals of coldneſs, he always 
returned to a good meaſure of confidence in me: 
was, in many great inſtances, much obliged by 
him; but that was not my chief biaſs towards 
him: I conſidered him, as a Perſon raiſed up by 
God to reſiſt the Power of France, and the pro- 
greſs of Tyranny and Perſecution: The Series of 
the five Princes of Orange, that was now ended 
in him, was the nobleſt Suceeſſion of Heroes that 
we find in any Hiſtory : And *the' thirty years, 
from the year 1672 to his Death, in which he 
acted ſo great'a part, carry in them fo many 
amazing ſteps of a glorious and diſtinguiſhing 
Providence, that in the words of David, he may 
be called, The man of God's right hand, 
whom he made firong- tor himſelf:“ After all 
the abatements, that may be allowed for his Er- 
rors and Faults, he ought ſtill to be reckoned 
among the greateſt Princes that our Hiſtory, or 
indeed that any other, can afford. He died in a 
eritical time for his own Glory; ſince he bad 
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- formed a great Alliance, and had Projected the 1702. 

: whole Scheme of the War; ſo that if it ſucceeds, WW 

4 a great part of the Honour of it will be aſcribed 

t to him; and if otherwiſe, it will be ſaid He was 

t the Soul of the Alliance, that did both animate 

2 and knit it together, and that it was natural for 

d that Body to die and fall aſunder, when he who 

t gave it life, was withdrawn. Upon his Death, 

: lame moved for a magnificent Funeral; but it 

n ſeemed not decent to run into unneceſſary Fx 

t pence, when we were entring on a War, that 

'S muſt be maintained at a vaſt charge; ſo a private 

n Funeral was reſolved: on. But for the Honour 

a of his Memory, a noble Monument and an Equeſ- 

f trian Statue were ordered. Some years muſt ſhew 

3 whether theſe things were really intended. or if 

e they were only ſpoke of to excuſe the Privacy 

5 of his Funeral, which was ſcarce decent, ſo far 
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Of the Life and Reign of Queen 
ANNE. 


.. 


ax the Death of King William, pur 
ſuant to the Act that had ſettled the 
Succeſſion of the Crown, it devolved 
on Anne, the youngeſt Daughter of 
King James, by his firſt Marriage: 
She was then entered on the Thirty 
' eighth year of her Age. Upon the King's Death, 
the Privy Council came in a body, to wait on the 

Her Firſt new Queen : She received them with a well con- 
Speech. ſidered Speech: She expreſſed great Reſpect to 
the:Memory of the late King, in whoſe ſteps ſhe 
intended to go, for preſerving both Church and 

State, in oppoſition to the growing Power of 


France, and for maintaining the Succeſſion in the 


Proteſtant Line: She pronounced this, as ſhe did all 
her other Speeches, with great weight and autho- 
rity, and with a ſoftneſs of Voice and ſweetneſs in 
the pronunciation, that added much life to all ſhe 
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ſpoke. Theſe her firſt Expreſſions were heard 
with great and juſt acknowledgments: Both Houſes 
of Parliament met that day, and made Addreſſes 


to her, full of reſpect and duty: She anſwered both 
yery favourably, and ſhe received all that came to 


her in ſo gracious a mann: r, that they went from 
her highly ſatisfied with her goodneſs, and her ob- 
liging deportment; for 2 with atten- 
tion to every thing that was faid to her. TWO days 
after, ſhe went to the Parliament, which, to the 
great happineſs, of the Nation, and to the advan- 
tage of her Government, was now continued to 
fie, notwithſtanding the King's Demiſe, by the Act, 
that was made five years before, upon the diſco- 
very of the Aſſaſſination Plot. In her Speech ſhe, 
7 but more copiouſly, what ſhe had ſaid to 


_ 
F702» 


the Council, upon her firſt Acceſſion to the Throne. 


There were two paſſages in this Speech, that were 
thought not ſo well conſidered: She aſſured them, 
her Heart was entirely Engliſn: This was 
looked on, as a reflection on the late King: She 


alſo added, that they might depend on her 


e word.“ Both theſe Expreſſions had been in her 


Fathers firſt Speech, how little ſoever they were 


afterwards minded by him. The City of Londen, 


and all the Counties, Cities, and even the ſubaltern, 


4 very great diverſity of Stile was obſerved ;. ſome. 
mentioned the late King in terms full of, reſpect 
and gratitude; others named him very coldly ,, 
loge took no notice of him, nox of his death, and 
ſimply congratulated her coming ta the Crown z, 
and ſome inſinuated reflections on his Memory, as 
if the Queen had been ill uſed by him. The Queen, 
received all civilly, to moſt ſhe ſaid nothing, to, 
others ſhe expreſſed herſelf in general words, and. 
ſome things were given out in her Name which ſhe, 


” 


Bodies of Cities, came up with Addreſſes: In theſe, - 


She pur- 


ſues the 


Within a week after her coming to the Crown, Alliance 


ſhe ſent the Earl of Marlborough to Holland, to 3 


give 


„ 


* 
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1702. give the States full affurances of her maintainin 
the Alliances, that had been concluded by the late 


King, and of doing every thing that the common 
concerns of Europe required. She gave notice alſo 
of her coming to the Crown to all the Princes and 


States of Europe, except France and Spain. The | 
| Earl of Marlborough ſtay'd ſome days in Holland, 


to very good purpoſe : The King's Death had 
ſtruck them all with ſuch a damp, that they needed 
the encouragement of ſuch a Meſſage, as he brought 
them : When they had the firſt news of the King's 


Death, they aſſembled together immediately ; they 


looked on one another as men amazed : They em- 


| braced one another, and promiſed they would ſtick 
together, and adhere to the intereſts of their Coun- 


try : They fat up'moſt of the night, and ſent out 
all the Orders that were neceſſary, upon ſo extra- 
ordinary an emergency. They were now much 
revived by the Earl of Marlborough's preſence, and 
by the temper that both Houſes o Patliamenc were 
in, with relation to the Alliances, and the War 
with France; and they entered into ſuch Confi- 
dence with the Earl of Marlborough, that he came 
back as well ſatisfied with them, as they were with 
him. The Queen in her firſt Speech, had aſked of 
the Commons the continuance of that Revenue, 
which ſupported the Civil Liſt, and it was granted 
to her for Life, very unanimouſly, tho* many 
ſeemed to apprehend, that ſo great a Revenue 
might be applied to uſes, not ſo profitable to the 


Publick, in a Reign that was like to be frugal, and 


probably would not be ſubject to great accidents. 
When the Queen came to paſs the Act, and to 
thank the Parliament for it; ſhe ſaid, ſhe intended 
to apply one hundred thouſand pounds of it, to 


the publick occaſions of the preſent year: This 


was received with great applauſe, and particular 
notice was taken of it, in all the Addreſſes that 
came up afterwards, | | 
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At the ſame time, the Queen paſſed a Bill for 1702. 
receiving and examining the publick Accounts; 
and in her Speech, ſhe expreſſed a particular ap- A Bill => 
probation of that Bill. A Commiſſion to the ſame 3 
effect had been kept up, for ſix or ſeven years, dur - couns. 
ing the former Reign, but it had been let fall for 
ſome years; ſince the Commiſſioners had never 
been able to make any diſcovery whatſoever, and ſo 
had put the Publick to a conſiderable charge, with- 
out reaping any fort of fruit from it. Whether 
this flowed from the weakneſs or corruption of 
the Commiſſioners, or from the integrity or cun- 
ning of thoſe, who dealt in the Publick Money, 
cannot be determined. The Party that had op- 
poſed the late King, had made this the chief ſub- 
ject of their Complaints all the Nation over, that 
the Publick was robbed, and that private men 
lived high, and yet raiſed large Eſtates out of the 
Publick Treaſure. This had a great effect over 
England ; for all People naturally hearken to Com- 
plaints of this kind, and very eaſily believe them : 

It was alſo ſaid, to excuſe the fruitleſſneſs of the 
former Commiſſions, that no diſcoveries could be 
made, under a Miniſtry, that would ſurely favour 
their under-workmen, tho' they were known to be 
Guilty. One viſible cauſe of mens raiſing great 
Eſtates, who were concerned in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, was this, that for ſome years the Parliament 

laid the Taxes upon very remote Funds, fo that, 
beſides the diſtance of the term of Payment, for 
which Intereſt was allowed, the danger the Go- 
vernment itſelf ſeemed to be often in (upon the 
continuance of which the continuance and aſſign- 
ment of theſe Funds was grounded) made that 
ſome Tallies were ſold at a great diſcount, even of 
the one half, to thoſe who would employ their 
Money that way, by which great advantages were 
made. The gain that was made, by robbing the 
Coin,” in which many Goldſmiths were believed to 
be deeply concerned, contributed not a little to the 
FT | railing 
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1702. raifing thoſe vaſt Eſtates, to which ſome had grown, 
= as ſiddenly as unaceountably. All theſe complaints 
Pere cally raiſed, and long kept up, on deſign to 
caſt the heavier load on the former Miniſtry: This 

made that Miniſtry, who were ſenſible of the miſ. 

chief this clamour did them, and of their own in- 
nocence, promote the Bill with much zeal, and 

put the ſtrongeſt Clauſes in it, that could be con- 

trived to make it effectual. The Commiſſioners 

named in the Bill, were the hotteſt men in the 
Houſe, who had raiſed as well as kept up the 
clamour, with the greateſt earneſtnefs. One Clauſe 

put in the Act, was not very acceptable to the 
Commiſſioners ; for they were rendered incapable 

of all Imployments, during the Commiſſion : The 

Act carried a Retroſpect quite. back to the Revo- 
lution: It was given out, that great diſcov eries 

would be made by them, and the art and induſtry 

with which this was ſpread over England, had a 

great effect in the Elections to the ſucceeding Par- 
liament. The Coronation was on the 23d of 
April, on St. George's day; it was performed 

With the uſual Magnificence: The Archbiſhop of 

York preached a good and wiſe Sermon on the 
occaſion : The Queen immediately after that, gave 

Orders for naming the Electoreſs of Brunſwick, 

in the Collect for the Royal Family, as the next 

Heir of the Crown; and the formed a Miniſtry. 

A Mini. The coldnefs had continued between the King 
ftry form- aud her, to ſuch a degree, that tho? there was a 
ed. reconciliation after the Queen's Death, yet it went 
not much farther, than what civility and decency 
required: She was not made acquainted with pub- 

Hck Affairs: She was not encouraged to recom- 

mend any to Poſts of truſt and advantage: Nor 

had the Miniſtry Orders to inform her how matters 

went, hor to oblige thoſe about her: Only pains had 

been taken to pleaſe the Earl of Marlborough, with 

which he was fully ſatisfied : nothing had e 
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bim better, chan che Command he had the former 1703 
x year of the Troops, which were ſent to the afliſt- N 
$ wn of the States. The Whigs had lived at a 
1 great diſtance with the Queen, all the former 

Reign; The Tories had made much noiſe with 
their zeal for her, chiefly after the death of the 
Duke of Glaceſter, tho? they came ſeldom to her : 
Her Court was then very + ſhe lived in a due 
abſtraction from buſineſs; ſo that ſhe neither gave 
jealouſy, nor encouraged faction: Yet theſe things 
had made thoſe. impreſſions on her, that had at 
firſt 11] 1 N which were ſoon obſerved and re- 

ate 


medied. The 
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were not willing to truſt, their Armies to the com- 
mand of a Prince, who might think it below him | 
to be limited by their Inſtructions, or to be bound f 
to Abe Orders. The late King had diſſolved, ; 
| the Commiſſion, for executing, the .Office of the. f 

Lord, Admiral, and had committed. that great | 
| | Truſt to the Earl of Pembroke: The Secrets of, 
| that Board were ſo ill kept, and there was ſuch a. 

MG DP © | Faction | i 
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| _ #502. Faction in it, that the King reſolved to put it in a 
| ww" lingle perſon; The Earl of Pembroke was not eaſily. 
brought to ſubmit to it: He ſaw it would draw a 
| heavy load on him, and he was ſenſible that by his 
| ignorance of Sea Affairs, he might commit errors; 
| yet he took good Officers to his aſſiſtance : He re- 
| folved to command the Fleet in perſon; and he 
| took great pains to put things in ſuch Order, that 
| it might be ſoon ready. A Land Army was de- 
| 
| 
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' figned to go with the Fleet, to the Command of 
which the Duke of Ormond had been named : But 
upon new meaſures, the Earl of Pembroke was 
firſt ſent to, not to go to Sea in perſon, and ſoon 
after he was diſmiſſed from his Poſt, with the offer 
of a great Penſion, which he very generouſly re- 
| fuſed, tho? the ſtate of his Affairs and Family 
feemed to require it. The Prince was made Lord 
| High' Admiral, which he was to govern by a 
| Council; the Legality of this was much queſti- 
| oned, for it was a new Court, which could not be 
| authorized to act, but by an Act of Parliament: 
| yet the reſpect paid the Queen made that no pub- 
lick queſtion was made of this, ſo that objections 
to it never went beyond a ſecret murmur. The 
Earl of Nottingham and Sir Charles Hedges were 
made Secretaries of State: The Tories would truſt 
| | none but the Earl of Nottingham, and he would 
ſerve with none but Hedges: The Maxim laid 
E down ar Court, was, to put the direction of Af- 
| fairs in the hands of the Tories. The Ear! of 
Marlborough aſſured me this was done, upon the | 
promiſes they made to carry on the War, and to 
maintain the Alliances; if they kept theſe, then | 
Affairs would go on ſmoothly: in the Houſe of 
Commons, but if they failed in this, the Queen 
would put her buſineſs in other hands, which at 
that time few could believe. The Marquis of 
Normanby was, to the admiration of all men, 
made Lord Privy Seal, and ſoon after Duke of 
Buckingham: The Earl of Abington, Viſcount 
8 Weymouth, 
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Weymouth, Lord Dartmouth, Seimour, Muſ- 1702. 
grave, Greenvil, How, Lugon Gower, Har court 
with ſeveral others, who had; during the laſt 
Reign, expreſſed the moſt violent and unrelenting 
averſion ro the whole Adminiſtration, were now 
brought to the Council Board, and put in good 
Poſts. | Metten | 
Before the King's death, it was generally thought, Few re- 
that ſome in both Houſes, and many more over fuſed the 
the Nation, would refuſe the Abjuration : They golla 
had oppoſed it ſo vehemently, that no leſs could 
be expected from them. Some went out of Town 
when the day came, in which the Houſes reſolved 
to try all their Members; but they ſoon came to 
other Reſolutions, and with them almoſt the whole 
Party came and took the Oath, and profeſſed great 
zeal for the Queen, and an entire ſatisfaction in 
her Title. Some ſuſpected this was Treachery, on 
deſign to get the Government once into their hands, 
that ſo they might deliver it up, or at leaſt that 
they might carry a Parliament ſo to their mind, 
that the Act might be repealed; and they might 
think, 'that then the Oath would fall with it. Di- 
ſtinctions were ſet about among them, which 
heightened theſe ſuſpicions : for tho? in the Oath, 
they declared, that the pretended Prince of Wales | 
| had not any Right whatſoever to the Crown, yet l 
in a Paper (which I ſaw) that went about among 1 
them, it was ſaid that“ Right” was a term of 
Law, which had only relation to“ Legal Rights,“ 
but not to a © Divine Right,” or to © Birth 
. « Right:? So ſince that Right was condemned 
| by Law, they, by abjuring it, did not renounce 
f the “ Divine Right,” that he bad by his Birth. 
| They alſo ſuppoſed, that this Abjuration could 
x 
- 


only bind, during the preſent ſtate of things, but 
not in caſe of another Revolution, or of a Con- 
. queſt: This was too dark a thing to be enquired 
f after, or ſeen into, in the ſtate matters were 
1 then in. The Queen continued moſt of the great 
ö Vol, III. F F Officers 
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1702. Officers of the Houſnhold, all the Judges except 


two, and molt of the Lords Lieutenants of Coun- 


ties; nor did ſhe make any change in the Foreign 


Miniſtry. It was generally believed, that the Earl 
of Rocheſter and his Party were for ſevere methods, 
and for a more entire change, to be carried quite 


The Uni- 
on of both 
King- 


doms pro- 


poſed. 


thro* all ſubaltern Imployments; but that the 
Lord Godolphin and the Earl of Marlborough 
were for moderate proceedings: So that tho' no 
Whigs were put into Employments, yet many were 
kept in the Poſts they had been put into, during 
the former Reign. Repeated aſſurances were ſent 
to all the Allies, that the Queen would adhere 
firmly to them. Fee 

The Queen in her firſt Speech to her Parlia- 
ment, had renewed the Motion, made by the late 
King, for the Union of both Kingdoms : Many 
of thoſe, who ſeemed now. to have the greateſt 
ſhare of her favour and confidence, oppoſed it 
with much heat, and not without indecent re- 
flexions on the Scotch Nation ; yet it was, carried 
by a great Majority, that the Queen ſhould be 
empowered to name Commiſſioners, for treating 
of an Union: It was ſo viſibly the Intereſt of 
England, and of the preſent Government, to ſhut 


that back door againſt the practices of France, and 


the attempts of the pretended Prince of Wales, 
that the oppoſition made to this firſt ſtep towards 
an Union, and the indecent ſcorn with which Sei- 


_ 4mour and others treated the Scots, were clear in- 


dications that the Poſts they were brought into, 
had not changed their tempers; but that inſtead of 
healing matters, they intended to irritate them 
farther, by their reproachſul Speeches. The Bill 
went thro' both Houſes, notwithſtanding the rough 
treatment it met with at firſt, _. | 


The War Upon the Earl of Marlborough's return from 


with Holland, and in purſuance of the concert at the 
4 are Hague, the Queen communicated to both Houſes 
cd. ber deſign to proclaim War with France: They 


8 art approving 
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approving of it, War was proclaimed on the fourth 


day of May: The Houſe of Commons made an 


435 
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Addreſs: to thank the Queen, for ordering the 


Princeſs Sophia to be prayed for: And as the 


Right, that recommended her, was in her own. 
Blood, ſhe was deſigned by her Chriſtian Name, 


and not by her Title : It came to be known that 


this was oppoſed in Council by the Marquis of 


Normanby, but that it was promoted by the Lord 
Treaſurer. %% ek 

A Report was ſpread about Town, and over the 
Nation, with ſuch a ſeeming aſſurance, that many 
were inclined to believe it, that a Scheme had 
been found among the King's Papers, for ſetting 


aſide the Queen: Some added, for impriſoning 


her, and for bringing the Houſe of Hanover im- 
mediately into the Succeſſion; and that, to ſup- 
port this, a great change was to be made in all 
the Imploy ments and Offices over the whole King- 


A falſe re- 
port of 
deſigns 
againſt 
the Queen. 


dom: This, many of thoſe, who were now in 


Poſts, had talked of in ſo publick a manner, that 
it appeared they intended to poſſeſs the whole Na- 
tion with a belief of it; hoping thereby to alienate 
the people from thoſe, who had been in the late 
King's confidence, and diſgrace all that ſide, in 
order to the carrying all Elections of Parliament 
for Men of their Party. Five Lords had been or- 


dered by the Queen to viſit the late King's Papers, 


and bring her ſuch of them, as related to the Al- 


liances or other Affairs of the Crown: Theie were 


the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, and the 
Earls of Marlborough, Jerſey, and Albemarle : 
The Whigs ſaw the deſign which was driven ar, 
by thoſe falſe reports ; ſo a Motion was made in 
the Houſe of Lords, by the Earl of Carliſle, and 
ſeconded by the Lords Wharton, Halifax, and 


others, that an enquiry ſhould be made into the 


truth of thatReport, and of all other Stories of that 
kind, that ſo, if there was any truth in them, 
ſuch as had been concerned in thoſe wicked de- 
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1702; ſigns might be puniſhed; and if they were found 
co be falſe, that thoſe who ſpread them about, 


might be chaſtiſed. Upon this, the Houſe de- 
fired that thoſe Lords, who had viſited the late 
King's Papers, -would let them know, if they had 
met with any among them, relating to the Queen's 


Succeſſion, or to the Succeſſion. of the Houſe of 


Hanover. Four of them were then in the Houſe, 


only the Earl of Marlborough was ill that day, 


ſo the tour who were preſent ſaid, they had found 


nothing, that did in any ſort relate to that matter, 


and this was confirmed by the Earl of Marlborough 
to ſome Peers, who were ſent by the Houſe, to 


aſk him the fame queſtion. Upon which a Vote 
paſt, that theſe Reports were falſe and ſcanda- 
lous; and an Order was made for proſecuting the 
ſpreaders of them. Some Rooks had been pub- 
hſhed, charging the late Miniſtry, and the whole 
Whig Party. with the like deſigns : Theſe Books 


were cenſured, and the Authors of thern were or- 


dered to be proſecuted ; tho' both the Marquis of 
Normanby and the Earl of Nottingham, did al 
they could to excuſe thoſe Writers. When the 
falſhood of thoſe Calumnies was apparent, then it 
was given out, with an unuſual confidence, that 
no ſuch Reports had been ever ſet about; tho? the 
contrary was evident, and the thing was boldly 
aſſerted in thoſe Books: So that a peculiar meaſure 
of aſſurance was neceſſary, to face down a thing, 
which they had taken ſuch pains to infule into the 
minds of the credulous Vulgar, all England over. 
The Earl of Nottingham, to divert this Enquiry, 
moved, that another might be made into thoſe 
Books, in which the Murder of King Charles the 
Firſt was juſtified ; tho' the provocation given to 
ſome of theſe, was, by a Sermon preached by Dr. 
Binks before the Convocation, on the goth of Ja- 


nuary, in which he drew a Parallel between King 


Charles's Sufferings and thoſe of our Saviour: and, 
in ſome very indecent Expreſſions, gave-the pre- 
ch 5 ference 
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ference to the former. When the buſineſs of the 1702. 
„ Seſſion of Parliament was all done, the Queen diſ . 
; miſſed them, with thanks for the money they had . 
i given, recommending earneſtly to them a good The Par- 
agreement among themſelves, aſſuring them, 3 Fa 
. as on the one hand ſhe would maintain the Tolera- e 
f tion, ſo on the other hand, her own principles 
, would oblige her to have a particular regard to 
, thoſe, who expreſſed the trueſt zeal for the Church 
of England: Thus the Seſſion ended, and the Pro- 


5 clamation diſſolving the Parliament, with the Writs 

1 for a new one, came out not long after. | 

, During ſome part of this Parliament, a Convo- A Convo: 
1 cation fate: The Faction raiſed in the Lower cation 
- WW Houſe had ſtill the Majority; ſeveral Books were ſate. 
, writ to ſhew, that by our Conſtitution, the power 

P of Adjourning was wholly in the Archbiſhop : 

e The Original Book of the Convocation, that fate 

a in the year 1661, being happily found, it ſhewed 

. the practice of that Convocation agreed with the 

If Biſhops in every particular: But tho' it was com- 

1 municated to the Lower Houſe, that had no effe& 

15 on them; for when Parties are once formed, and a 

4 reſolution is taken up on other conſiderations, no 

* Evidence can convince.thoſe, who have before hand 

ne refolved to ſtick to their point. But the Prolocutor 

ly dying, and the King's Death following, the Con- 

oy vocation was by that diſſolved: ſince in the Act, 

8 that empowered the Parliament to ſit after the 

he King's Death, no proviſion was made to continue 

r. the Convocation. The Earl of Rocheſter moved 


Ys in the Houſe of Lords, that it might be conſider- 


ſe ed; whether the Convocation was not a part of the 
he Parliament, and whether it was not continued, in 
1 conſequence of the Act that continued the Par- 
r. liament: But that was ſoon let fall, for the Judges 
2 were all of Opinion, that it was diſſolved by the 
ng King's Death, _ | | 8 0 

id, Upon the Queen's Acceſſion ta the Crown, all 
- theſe angry men, that had raiſed this flame in the 


Fr 7 i Church, 
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Church, as they treated the Memory of the late 
King with much indecent contempt, ſo they ſeem- 
ed very confident, that for the future, all Pre- 
ferments ſhould be diſtributed among them (the 
Queen having ſuperſeded the Commiſſion for Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Preferments) and they thought they 
were full of merit, and were as full of hopes. 

Such an evil Spirit as is now ſpread among the 
Clergy, would be a ſad ſpeculation at any time, but 
in our preſent Circumſtances, when we are near ſo 


. great a criſis, it is a dreadful thing: But a little 


promiſing beginnings an 


ive an account of more 


to ballance this, I ſhall 8 | 
appearances, which tho' 


they are of an elder date, yet of late they have 


been brought into a more regulated form. In King 
James's Reign, the fear of Popery was fo ſtrong, 
as well as juſt, that many, in and about London, 
began to meet often together, both for Devotion, 
and for their further Inſtruction: Things of that 


kind had been formerly practiſed, only among the 


Puritans and the Diſſenters: But theſe were of the 
Church, and came to their Miniſters, to be aſſiſted 
with Forms of Prayer and other directions: They 
were chiefly conducted by Dr. Beveridge and Dr. 
Horneck. Some diſliked this, and were afraid it 

might be the Original of new Factions and Parties; 
but wiſer and better men thought, it was not fit nor 
decent to check a ſpirit of Devotion, at ſuch a 

time : It might have given ſcandal, and it ſeemed 
a diſcouraging of piety, and might be a mean to 
drive well-meaning perſons over to the Diſſenters. 
After the Revolution, theſe Societies grew more 
numerous, and for a greater encouragement to De- 
votion, they got ſuch Collections to be made, as 
maintained many Clergymen to read Prayers in ſo 
many places, and at ſo many different hours, that 
devout perſons might have that comfort at every 
hour of the day: There were conſtant Sacraments 

every Lord's Day in many Churches: There were 
both great numbers and greater appearances of De- 
| votion 
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votion at Prayers and Sacraments, than had been 1502. 
obſerved in the memory of Man. Theſe Societie 

_ reſolved, to inform the Magiſtrates of Swearers, 
Drunkards, Profaners of the Lord's Day, and of 
Lewd Houſes ; and they threw in the part of the 

Fine, given by Law to Informers, into a ſtock of 
Charity: From this, they were called Societies 
of Reformation: Some good Magiſtrates encou- 
raged them ; but others treated them roughly. As 
ſoon as Queen Mary heard of this, ſne did, by her 
Letters and Proclamations, encourage theſe good 


ö 

l deſigns, which were afterwards proſecuted by the 

; late King. Other Societies ſet themſelves to raiſe 

Charity Schools, for teaching poor Children, for 

cioathing them and binding them out to Trades: 

> Many Books were printed, and ſent over the Na- 

» tion by them, to be freely diſtributed : Theſe were 

, called Societies for propagating Chriſtian Know- 

b ledge : By this means ſome thouſands of children 

* are now well educated and carefully looked after. 

c In many places of the Nation, the Clergy met 

: often together, to confer about matters of Religion 

d and Learning ; and they got Libraries to be raiſed i 
2 for their common uſe. At laſt a Corporation was 9 
4 created by the late King, for propagating the 4 
2 Goſpel among Infidels, for ſettling Schools in our | { 
' Plantations, for furniſhing the Clergy that were | 
ſent thither, and for ſending Miſſionaries among | 
i ſuch of our Plantations, as were not able to pro- 

ed vide Paſtors for themſelves. It was-a glorious | 
29 concluſion of a Reign, that was begun with pre- I 
a ſerving our Religion, thus ta create a Corporation, 

aq for propagating it to the remoter parts of the ö 

8 Earth, and among Infidels: There were very liberal 4 
90 Subſcriptions made to it, by many of the Biſhops A 
4 and Clergy, who ſet about it with great care and "1 

hat zeal: Upon the Queen's Acceſſion to the Crown, = 

ad] they had all poſſible aſſurances of her favour and | 

ow protection, of which upon every application, they k 

72 received very eminent marks. 
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> 3 The Affairs of Scotland began to be ſomewhat 


wa. embroiled : By an Act made ſoon after the Revo- 
Affairs in lution, it was provided, that all Princes ſucceed- 


Scotland 


ing to the Crown, ſhould take the Coronation 
Oath, before they enter'd upon their Regal Digni- 


ty ; but no direction was given, concerning thoſe 
who ſhould tender it, or the manner in which it 


ſhould be taken: So this being left underermined, 


the Queen called together all the late King's Mi- 
niſters {or that Kingdom, and in the preſence of 
about twelve of them, ſhe took the Coronation 
Oath : Men, who were diſpoſed to cenſure every 
thing, ſaid, that this ought not to be done, but 
in the preſence of ſome, deputed for that effect, 
either by the Parliament, or at leaſt by the Privy 
Council of that Kingdom. Another point occa- 
ſioned a more important Debate. 

Upon the Aſſaſſination Plot, an Act had paſſed 
in Scotland for continuing the Parliament, that 
Mould be then in being, ſix months after the 


Death of the King, with two ſpecial Clauſes in it; 


the firft was, that it ſhould meet twenty days after 
the Death of the King: But the Queen did, by 


ſeveral Prorogations, continue the Parliament al- 


moſt three months after the King's Death, before 
it was opened. Some ſaid the Parliament was 
by this diſſolved, ſince it did not meet upon the 


day limited by the Act to continue it; but there 
Was another Proviſo in the Act, that ſaved to the 
Crown the full Prerogative of adjourning or diſſol- 


ving it within that time; yet in oppoſition to that, 


Was acknowledged, that as to all ſubſequent 


lays of Meeting, the Prerogative was entire, but 
the day that was limited, chat is the twenty firſt 
after the King's Death, ſeemed to be fixed for the 
firſt opening the Seſſion. . 


The ſecond Clauſe was, a limitation on the 


Power of the Parliament, during their ſitting, 
that it ſhould not extend to the repealing Laws; 
they were empowered only, to maintain the Pro- 
8 , teltant 
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| teſtant Religion, and the publick peace of the 1702. 
Country: It was therefore ſaid, that the Queen WWW 
was peaceably obeyed, and the Country now in 
full quiet, ſo there was no need of aſſembling 
the Parliament: The end of the Law being 
compaſſed, it was ſaid, the Law fell of it ſelf, 
| and therefore it was neceſſary to call a new 
Y Parliament: for the old one, if aſſembled, could 
have no Authority, but to ſee to the preſerva- 
f tion of Religion, and the peace of the Coun- 
| try,. their power being limited to thoſe two 
| heads, by the Act that authorized their ſitting. 
nn oppoſition to this, it was ſaid, that the Act 
„which gave them Authority to ſit as a Parlia- 
ment for fix months, gave them the full Au- 
| thority of a Parliament: the directing them to 
take care of ſome more important matters, did 
not hinder their meddling with other matters, 
ſince no Parliament can limit a ſubſequent one: 


E It was alſo faid, that, ſince the Queen was 
; now engaged in a War, the publick Peace 
j could not be ſecured, without ſuch a Force and 
, ſuch Taxes to maintain it, as the preſent ſtate 


of Affairs required. The Duke of Queensbury, 

and his Party, were for continuing the Parlia- 

ment: But Duke Hamilton, and the others, wo 

had oppoſed that Duke in the laſt Parliament, | 

complained highly of this way of proceeding : 

5 They ſaid, they could not acknowledge this to 

5 be a legal Parliament, they could not ſubmit 

a to it, but muſt proteſt againſt it: This was. [ 

l ominous; a Reign was to be begun with a Par- 1x 

t liament liable to a diſpute; and from ſuch a N 

t breach, it was eaſy to foreſee a train of miſchief 1 

; likely to follow, Theſe Lords came up, and 1 
repreſented to the Queen and thoſe in favour ; 

. with her, their exceptions to all that was intend- 

5 ed to be done; every thing they ſaid was heard 

; very calmly , but the Queen was a ſtranger to 

c their Laws, and could not fake it upon her to 

5 TT judge 


| 
{ 
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1702. judge of them, ſo ſhe was determined by the Ad- 
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vice of the Privy Council of that Kingdom. The 
Lords that came up to oppoſe the Duke of Queens. 
bury, continued to preſs for a new Parliament, in 
which they promiſed to give the Queen all that 
ſhe could ask of them, and to conſent to an Act 
of Indemnity, for all that was paſt in the former 
Reign. But it was thought, that the Nation was 
then in too great a heat to venture on that; and 
that ſome. more time was neceſſary, to prepare 
matters, as well as mens minds, before a new 
Parliament ' ſhould be ſummoned. Both Parties 
went down, and both being very ſenſible that the 
Presbyterian Intereſt would, with its weight, turn 


that ſcale into which it ſhould fall, great pains 
were taken by both fides to gain that Party. On 


the one hand, they were made to apprehend, what 
a madneſs it would be for them, to provoke the 
Queen in the beginning of her Reign, who might 


be enough diſpoſed to entertain'prejudices againſt 


them: theſe would be much heightened, it in a 
point, in which Conſcience could not be pre- 


tended, they ſhould engage in a Faction againſt 


her, eſpecially when they could not ſay, that any 


cauſe of jealouſy was given: on the contrary, 


the Queen had, in all her publick Letters, pro- 
miſed to maintain Presbyterian Government; end 
tho? that gave great offence, in the late King's 
time, when thoſe publick Letters were printed, 
yet. now this paſt without cenſure. The other 

arty. was as : buſy to inflame them; They told 


them the Queen was certainly in her heart againſt 


them: All thoſe who were now in her confi- 
dence, the Earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham 
in particular, were enemies to Presbyterian Go- 
vernment: Good words were now given them, 
to ſeparate them from a national Intereſt, know- 
ing well, that if they went off from that, and 
ſo loſt the hearts of the Nation, they loſt that 
in which their; chiet ſtrength lay: The 1 * 
| 2 tnat 
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that now governed, as ſoon as they ſhould have 1702. 
carried the preſent point by their help, and www, 


render'd them odious, by their concurring in it, 
would ſtrengthen themſelves at Court, by en- 
tering into the Epiſcopal Intereſt, and trying to 
introduce Epiſcopacy into Scotland : which would 
be ſoon brought about, if the Presbyterians ſhould 
once loſe their popularity : Theſe were the me- 
thods and reaſonings that were uſed on both 
Ct: D 


The Parliament was brought together on the a Seſion 


th of June; at the opening the Seſſion, Duke of Parlia- 
Hamilton read a Paper, importing, that this was ment 


not a legal Parliament, ſince the only ends for 


which they were. empowered to meet, were al- 
ready obtained; The Queen was obeyed, Reli- 
gion was fecured, and the Peace of the Coun- 
try was ſettled; ſo there ſeemed to be no oc- 
caſion for their continuance. Upon which he 
and ſeventy four more withdrew ; but one hund- 
red and twelve Members continued to it, and 
voted themſelves to be a free and legal Parliament, 
and declared, that purſuant to their ancient Laws, 
it was High Treaſon to impugn their Authority. 
They ratified all Acts made in favour of Presby- 
terian Government, in which they proceeded with 
ſuch violence, that Sir Alexander Bruce moving, 


that all thoſe Acts might be read, for he believed. 
ſome of them might be found inconſiſtent with 


ere. 


Monarchy, he was for that expelled the Houſe. 
They by one Act recognized the Queen's Title z 


by another, they empowered her to name Com- 
miſſioners to treat of the Union of the Two King- 
doms; and by a third, they gave a Tax ſufficient 
to keep up the Force, that was then in Scotland, 
for two years longer: and ſo the Parliament was 
brought to a quiet conclufion. 

Ireland was put under Lords Juſtices, named by 
the Earl of Rocheſter, and the Truſtees continued 
ſill in their former Authority. ; 
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170 . While our Affairs were in this poſture at home, 
N hs, firſt, ſtep. that was made beyond Sea, was by 
8 5a1rs in the Houſe of Hanover; it had been eoncerted 
ermany. with the late King before his ſickneſs, and was ſet 
on foot the Week he died. The deſign was well 


fer and the execution was managed with great 


. 


crecy : Phe old Duke of Zell, and his Nephew 
he Elector of Brunſwick, went in perſon with an 
Army, that was rather inferior in ſtrength to that 
of the Dukes of Wolfembuttle; They enter'd their 
Country, while their Troops were diſperſed in 
= their Quarters: They ſurprized ſome Regiments 
| f Horſe, and came and inveſted both Wolfem- 

| „ buttle and Brunſwick at once, and cut off all 
Communication between them : Having them at 

this diſadvantage, they required them to concur 

in the Common Councils of the Empire, to furniſh 
their Quota for its defence, and to keep up no more 
Troops, than were conſiſtent with the ſafety of 
their ee ; for it was well known, that the 
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[1 _ greateſt part of their Men were ſubſiſted with 
| Buch pay, and that they had engaged them- 
| ſelves to declare for France, as ſoon as it ſhould 
| be required. Duke Rodolph, the elder Brother, 
Was a learned and pious Prince; but as he was 
never married, ſo he had turned over the Go- 
vernment to the Care of his Brother Duke An- 
thony, who was a Prince of a temper very much 
different from his Brother's : He could not bear 
| the advancement of the Houſe of ach ſo in 
= oppoſition to them, he went into the Intereſts of 
_—_ : But being thus ſurpriſed, he went aw: 
in diſcontent, and his Brother broke thro? all tho 
rncalures, in which he had involved himſelf : In 
conjunction with Duke Anthony, the Duke of 
Saxe Gotha had enter'd into the ſame engage- 
ments with France; but was now forced to tall 
into the common Intereſts of the Empire. | 
The War, Thus all the North of Germany was united, 
enn Me ae es 
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War in Poland was fo near them, that they were 1702. 


F obliged to continue armed, and fee. the iflue 'of ww, 

that War: The King of Sweden was engaged in 

t it, with ſuch a determined oppoſition to King Au- 

1 guſtus, that there was no hope of treating a Peace, 

t tho? it was endeavoured both by England and the 

i States: The King of Sweden ſeemed to have ac- 

n cuſtomed himſelf to fatigue and danger, ſo that he 

t grew to love both; and tho? the Muſcovites had 

fallen upon the Frontiers of Sweden, where they 

0 had gained ſome advantages, yet even that could 

8 not divert him from carrying on the War in Po- 

5 land. A Diet was ſummoned there, but it broke 

1 WH vp in contuſion, without coming to any conclu- 

8 2} ſion, only they ſent Ambaſſadors to the King of 

ji Sweden'to treat of a Peace. The King of Pruffia 

b was very apprehenſive of the conſequences of this 

#4 War, which was now in the neighbourhood of 

£ Pruſſia ; and the King of Sweden threaten'd to 

7 invade Saxony, with the Troops that he had in 

h Pomerania, which could not be done, but thro” 

5 his Territories. The King of Sweden delay'd giv- 

d ing Audience to the Ambaſſadors of Poland ; and 

5 | marched on to Warſaw; ſo the King of Poland 

8 retired to Cracow, and ſummoned thoſe Palatines, 

A who adhered to him, to come about him: When 

E the King of Sweden came to Warſaw, he ſent to 

h the Cardinal to ſummon a Diet, for chooſing a 

"6 new King: This went further than the reſent- 

ments of the Poles yet carried them: But the reſt | 

5 of this matter will appear hereafter. | | 
All Germany was now united,| only the two a Treaty ö 

0 Brothers of Bavaria. The Court of Vienna ſet on with the | 

n foot feveral Negotiations with the Elector of Ba- pm af. 

f varia, but all to no purpole : for that 'Ele&or 

5 ſeemed only to hearken to their Propoſitions, that 

I he might make the better terms with France: The 

| Elector of Cologn put Liege, and all the places - 

© that he had on the Rhine, except Bonne, into the 


hands of the French: It was ſaid,” that he kept . 


1898989335 f Bonne, | | 
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3702. Bonne, hoping to be able to make his peace with 
te Emperor, by putting that into his poſſeſſion; 

but he was prevailed on afterwards to deliver that 

likewiſe to the French. In this, the Elector acted 

againſt the advice of all his Council ; and as the 

Dean of Liege was making ſome oppoſition to 

him, he was ſeized on, and carried away Priſoner 

in a barbarous manner: The Elector, to excuſe 

his letting the French into his Country, pretended, 

he only deſired the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Troops 

of the Circle of Burgundy, to fecure his Domi- 

nions: For as France was not aſhamed of the 

if ſlighteſt pretences, ſo ſhe taught her Allies to make 
1 excuſes unbecoming the Dignity of Princes. 

| The Siege The firſt ſtep of this War was to be made in 

of 1 the name of the Elector Palatine, in the Siege of 

wer Keiſerwert, which, whilſt in the Enemies hands, 

If expoſed both the Circle of Weſtphalia, and the 

1 States Dominions: for their places on the Whall, 

1 being in no good condition, were laid open to the 

| excurſions of that Garriſon. © Negotiations were 


J ¹ ³¹¹wL... mm;; To Is ],. . 


| ſtill carried on in ſeveral Courts: Methuen was | 
I! ſent to try the Court of Portugal; he came quickly 
1 back, with full aſſurances of a Neutrality, and a | 
| | freedom of Trade in their Ports; Infinuations were | 

| given of 2 diſpoſition to go further, upon a better 

| 1 and better terms; ſo he was preſently ſent 

| back, to drive that matter as far as it would go. 

| IT The Pope pretended he would keep the Neutra- 

| | lity of a common Father, but his partiality to the 

French appeared on many occaſions : yet the 

Court of Vienna had that veneration for the See, 

that they contented themſelves with expoſtulating, 

without carrying their reſentments further. The 

Venetians and the Great Duke followed the ex- 

_ ample ſet them by the Pope, "tho" the former did 

not eſcape ſo well, for their Country ſuffer'd en 

both hands. a 
The dee The Prince of Baden drew together the Troops 
Yay Of the Empire; he began with blocking up _ 
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a daw, and that was ſoon turned to a Siege: Catinat 1702. 
was ſent to Command the French Army in Alſace, wy 
t but it was ſo weak, that he was not able to make 

4 head with it. In the end of April, the Dutch 
e 
0 
r 
» 


formed three Armies; one under the Prince of 
Nailaw, undertook the Siege of Keiſerwert; An- 
other was commanded by the Earl of Athlone, 
| and lay in the Dutchy of Cleve, to cover the 
, Siege; A third commanded by Cohorn, broke 
$ into Flanders, and put a great part of that coun- 
| try under Contribution. Mareſchal Bouflers drew 
0 his Army together, and having laid up great 
e Magazines in Ruremonde and Venlo, he paſſed 
the Maeſe with his whole Army. The Duke of 


n Burgundy came down poſt from Paris, to Com- 
f mand it: The States apprehended, that ſo great 
J a Prince would, at his firſt appearance, undertake 
e ſome what worthy of him, and thought the Deſign 
l might be upon Maeſtricht: ſo they put twelve 
© thouſand Men in Garriſon there: The Auxiliary 
e Troops from Germany did not come ſo ſoon as was 
1 expected, and croſs Winds ſtopt a great part of our 
y Army: So that the Earl of Athlone was not ſtrong 
4 enough to enter into action with Mareſchal Bou- 
re flers: but he lay about Cleve, watching his mo- 
er tions. The Siege of Keiſerwert went on flowly : 
at the Rhine ſwelling very high, ſo filled their Tren- 
* ches, that they could not work in them. Mareſchal 
A. Tallard was ſent to lie on the other ſide of the 
* | Rhine, to cannonade the Beſiegers, and to ſend 
e freſh Men into the Town: The King of Pruſſia | 
e, came to Wezel, from whence he furniſhed the 
7, Beſiegers with all that was neceſſary. There was | 
he one vigorous Attack made, in which many were | 
x. killed on both ſides: In concluſion, after a brave 1 
T defence, the Counterſcarp was carried, and then | 
Jn the Town capitulated, and was raiſed according | 
to agreement. When the Duke of Burgundy ſaw, Keiſer- 
ps that the Siege could not be raiſed, he tried to get wert ta- 
n- between the Earl of Athlone and Nimeguen: The ben. 


Deſign 
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4702. Deſign was well laid, and wanted little of being 
wy puhctually executed: It muſt have had fatal ef. 
tects, had it ſucceeded: for the French would 
either have got into Nimeguen, or have forced 
the Earl of Athlone to fight at a great diſadvan- 
tage. But the Earl of Athlone ſo carefully watched 
their motions, that he got before them, under the 
Cannon of Nimeguen; yet by this means, he was 
forced to abandon Cleve. The French diſcharged 
their fury upon that Town, and on the Park, and 
all the delicious Walks of that charming place, 
little to the Honour of the Prince who com- 
manded the Army: for upon ſuch occaſions, Prin- 
ces are apt to be civil to one another, and not to 
make havock of ſuch embelliſhments as can be of 
no uſe to them. The Earl of Athlone's conduct 
vn this occaſion, raiſed his credit, as much as it 
fonk Bouflers, who, tho' he had the ſuperior Ar- 
my, animated by the preſence of ſo great a Prince, 
yet was able to do nothing; but was unſucceſsful 
in every thing that he deſigned; and his Parties, 
that at any time were engaged with thoſe of the 
Earl of Athlone, were beaten almoſt in every 
he Earl Soon after this, the Earl of Marlborough came 
of Marl- over, and took the Command of the Army. 
| borough The Earl of Athlone: was ſet on, by the other 


e I the Dutch Generals, to inſiſt on his Quality of Velt 
Army. Marſhal, and to demand the Command by turns: 
He was now in high reputation by his late Con- 

duct, but the States obliged him to yield this to 

the Earl of Marlborough, who indeed uſed him ſo 

well, that the Command ſeemed to be equal be- 

tween them. The Earl of Athlone was always in- 

clined to cautious and ſure, but feeble Counſels: 

But the Earl of Marlborough, when the Army 

was brought together, finding his Force ſuperior 

to the Duke of Burgundy, paſſed the Maeſe at the 
Brave, and marched up to the French; they re- 
tired as he advanced: this made him for ventur- 
1 4 33 
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ing on a deciſive Action, but the Dutch appre- 1702. 
hended the putting things to ſuch a hazard, and 


would not conſent to it. The Penſioner, and 
thoſe who ordered matters at the Hague, pro- 
ceeded the more timorouſly, becauſe, upon the 


King's Death, thoſe who had always oppoſed him, 


were beginning to form Parties, in ſeveral of their 


Towns, and were deſigning a change of Go- 
verament : So that a publick misfortune in their 


conJuct, would have given great advantages to 


thoſe who were watching for them. The Pen- 
ſioner was particularly aimed at: this mad: him 
more unwilling to run any riſque. Good judges 
thought, that if the Earl of Marlborough's Ad- 


vices had been followed, matters might have been 


brought to a happy deciſion: But as he conducted 
the Army prudently, ſo he was careful not to take 


too much upon him. The Duke of Burgundy 
finding himſelf obliged to retreat, as the Confede- 


rate Army advanced, thought this was not ſuitable 
to his dignity; So he left the Army, and ended 
bis firſt Campaign very ingloriouſly ; and it ſeems, 
the King was not ſatisfied with Mareſchal Bouflers, 
for he never commanded their Armies fince that 
time. The Earl of Marlborough went on, taking 


ſeveral places, which made little or no reſiſtance 
and ſeeing that Mareſchal Bouflers kept at a fafe 
diſtance, ſo that there was no hope of an engage- 


ment with him, he reſolved to fall into the Spa- 
niſh Guelder; he began with Venlo. There was 
2 Fort on the other ſide of the River, that com- 


manded it, which was taken by the Lord Cutts, 


in ſo gallant a manner, that it deſerved to be 
much commended by every body but himfelt : 
but he loſt the honour, that was due to many 
brave Actions of his, by talking too much of 
the; The young Earl of Huntington ſhewed 
upon this, as upon many other occaſions, an ex- 
traordinary heat of Courage: He called to the 
Soldiers, who H 
r Gg help 


got over the palliſadoes, to 
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1702. help him over, and promiſed them all the mo- 
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ney he had about him, which he performed very 


generouſly, and led them on with much bravery 
and ſucceſs: Upon the Fort's being taken, the 
Town capitulated. Ruremonde and Stevenz- 


wert were taken in a few days after; for Ma- 
reſchal Bouflers did not come to their relief. 
Upon theſe Succeſſes, that came quicker than 


was expected, the Earl of Marlborough advan- 


ced to Liege, which was a place of more im- 


portance, in which he might put a great part of 


his Army in Winter Quarters : The Town 
quickly capitulated; the Cittadel was carried 
by ftorm, and another Fort in the Town like 


wiſe ſurrender d. Here was a very proſperous 


Campaign : many places were taken with little 


reſiſtance, and an inconſiderable loſs, either of 
time or of men. The Earl of Marlborough's 


conduct and deportment gained him the hearts 


of the Army: The States were highly ſatisfied 
with every thing he did, and the Earl of Athlone 


did him the juſtice to own, that he had dif- 
fered in opinion from him in every thing that 


was done, and that therefore the Honour of their 
Succeſs was wholly owing to him. | 


The Bat. The Campaign was kept open till Novem- 
of Marl- ber, and at the end of it, an accident happened, 
borough, that had almoſt loſt the advantages and honour 
taken By got in it. The Earl of Marlborough thought 


2 Patty 
of the 


the eaſieſt and quickeſt, as well as the fafeſt 


Herch, Way of returning to the Hague, was by ſome 
got out of of thoſe great Boats, that paſs on the Maeſe: 


their 


hands. 


There was one Company in the Boat in which 
he went, and two Companies went in another, 
that was to be before him. There were alſo 


ſome Troops ordered, to ride along the Banks 
for their Guard. The great Boat that went be- 


fore, ſailed away too quick, and the Horſe 


. miſtook. their way in the night: The French 
had yet the Town of Guelder in their hands, 
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Banks of the River, waiting for an Adventure, 
and they ſeized this Boat, the whole Company 
being faſt aſleep: ſo they had now both the 
Farl of Marlborough and Opdam, one of the 
Dutch Generals, and Gueldermalſen, one of the 
States Deputies in their hands: They did not 
know the Earl of Marlborough, but they knew 
the other two. They both had Paſles, accord- 
ing to a Civility, uſually practiſed among the 


Generals of both fides. The Earl of Marlbo- 


rough's Brother had a Paſs, but his ill health 
made him leave the Compaign, ſo his Paſs 
was left with his Brother's Secretary, and that 
was now made uſe of for himſelf. 1 is true, the 
Date of the Paſs was out, but they being in haſte, 


and in the nicht, that was not conſidered : The 


Boat was rified, and they took Preſents from 


thoſe, who they believed were protected by their 


Paſſes: So, after a ſtop of ſome hours, they 
were let go, and happily eſcaped the danger. The 
news of their being taken got before them to the 
Hague ; upon which the States immediately met, 
under no {mall conſternation + They ſent Orders 
to all their Forces, to march immediately to Guel- 
der, and to threaten the Garriſon with all extre- 


mities, unleſs they ſhould deliver the Priſoners : and 
ever to leave the Place, till they had either taken 
it, or had the Generals delivered to them. But 


before theſe Orders could be diſpatched, the 
Earl of Marlborough came to the Hague, where 
he was received with inexpreſſible joy, not only 
by the States, but by all the Inhabitants : for he 
was beloved there to a high degree. Soon after 
his return to England, the Queen made him 
Duke of Marlborough ; and both Houſes of Par- 
lament ſent ſome of their number to him, with 


their Thanks for the great ſervices he had done 
Gg 2 The 


this Campaign. 
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which was indeed all they had of the Spaniſh 1702. 
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1702. The Campaign likewiſe ended happily on the 
— Rhine: Landaw was taken after a long 
Laudaw Siege: The King of the Romans came in time to 
e pa have the honour of taking it : But with ſo great 

a train, and ſo ſplendid an equipage, that the ex- 
pence of it put all the Emperor's Affairs in great 
diſorder; the molt neceſſary things being neglect- 
ed, while a necdleſs picce of Pomp devoured ſo 
great a part of their I reaſure. The Siege was 
ſtopt ſome weeks for want of Ammunition, but 
in concluſion, the place was taken. 

The neceſſities of the King of France” s Affairs, 
forced him at this time to grant the Elector of 
Bavaria all his demands: It is not yet known 


what they were: But the Court of France did not 


agree to what he aſked, till Landaw was given for 


loſt; and then ſeeing that the Prince of Baden 


might have over-run all the Hondruck, and car- 
ried his Winter Quarters into the neighbourhood 

of France; it was neceſſary to gain this Elector 

on any terms: If this agreement had been ſooner 

made, probably the Siege, how far ſoever it was 

The Elec- advanced, mult have been raifed. The Elector 


tor of Ba- made is: Declaration, when he poſſeſſed himſelf 


an ape. of Ulm, which was a rich free Town of the Em- 

France, Pire: It was taken by a ſtratagem, that, how ſuc- 
ceſsful ſoever it proved to the Elector, was fatal 
to him who conducted it; for he was killed by an 
accident, after he was poſſeſſed of the Town. 
This gave a great alarm to the neighbouring Cir- 
cles and Princes, who called away their Troops 
from the Prince of Baden, to their own defence; 
by, this means, his Army was much diminiſhed ; 


but with the Troops that were left him, he ſtudied 


: to cut off the Communication between Strazbourg 


and Ulm, The Emperor with, the, Diet proceed- 
ed according to their forms againſt the Elector: 
But he was now. engaged, and continued firm to 
the Intereſts of France. Mareſchal Villars, who 
—— the F rench * in Alſatia, had 55 
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ders to break thro' the Black Foreſt, and join the 170 2. 
Bavarians: His Army was much ſuperior to the wy 


Prince of Baden ; but the latter had ſo poſted 
himſelf, that after an unſucceſsful attempt, Villars 
was forced to return to Strazbourg, — 


In Italy, the Duke of Vendome began with the The 
Relief of Mantua, which was reduced to great in Italy. 


extremities, by the long Blockade Prince Eugene 


had kept about it: He had ſo fortified the Oglio, 


that the Duke of Vendome apprehending the dif- 
ficulty of forcing his Poſts, marched thro? the Ve- 
netian Territories (notwithſtanding the proteſta- 
tions of the Republick againſt it) and came to 
Goito, with a great Convoy for Mantua. Prince 


Eugene drew his oy all along the Mantuan 


Foſſa, down to Borgofortes; he was forced to 
abandon” a great many places, but apprehending 


that Berſello might be beſieged, and conſidering 


the importance of that place, he put a ſtrong 
Garriſon in it. He complained much, that the 
Court of Vienna feemed to forget him; and did 
not ſend him the Reinforcements they had pro- 
miſed : It was thought, that his Enemies at that 


Court, under colour of ſupporting the King of 
the Romans in his firſt Campaign, were willing to 


neglect every thing that related to him; by this 
means, the beſt Army the Emperor ever had, was 
left to moulder away to nothing. | 


King Philip took a very extraordinary reſolu- King Phi- 
tion of going over to Italy, to poſſeſs himſelf of lip went 


the Kingdom of Naples, and to put an end to 
the War in Lombardy ; he was received at Na- 


ples with outward ſplendor, but he made little 


progreſs, in quieting the minds of that unruly 
Kingdom : He did not obtain the Inveſtiture of 


it from the Pope, tho? he ſent him a Cardinal Le- 


gate, with a high Complement : The Germans 
thought this was too much, while the French 
thought it was not enough ; yet upon it, the Em- 
peror's Ambaſſador left Rome. King Philip was 
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1702. conducted from Naples to Final by the French 
rw Fleet, that had carried him from Barcelona to 


Naples. As he was going to command the Duke 


of Vendome's Army, he was met by the Duke of 
Savoy, of whom there was ſome jealouſy, that, 


having married his two Daughters ſo greatly, he 


began now. ta difcern his own diſtinct intereſt, 
which called upon him to hinder the French from 
being Maſters of the Milaneze, King Philip 
wrote to the Duke of Vendome, not to fight 
Prince Eugene, till he could join him: He ſeem- 
ed jealous, leſt that Prince ſhould be driven out 
of Italy, before he could come to ſhare in the 
Honour of it; yet when he came, he could do 
nothing, though Prince Eugene was, miſerably 
abandoned by the Court of Vienna. Count Mans- 
field, Preſident of the Council of War, was much 
ſuſpected, as corrupted by France: The Supplies 
promiſed, were not ſent into Italy: Ihe appre- 
— they were under of the Elector of Bava- 
ria's declaring, ſome time before he did it, gave a 
colour ta thoſe, who were jealous of Prince Eu- 
gene's Glory, to detain the Recruits and Troops 
that had been promiſed him, for the Emperor's 
own defence: But tho' he was thus forſaken, yet 
he managed the Force he had about him, with 
great ſkill and conduct. When he ſaw Luzara 
was in danger, he marched up to the King of 
Spain; and as that King very oddly expreſſed it, 
in a Letter to the King of France, he had the 


| boldneſs (Audace) to attack him, but which was 


worſe, he had the boldneſs likewiſe to beat him; and 


if he had not been ſhut in by Rivers, and the nar- 


rowneſs of the Ground, very probably he would 
have carried the advantage, he had in that engage- 
ment, much further. I he ill ſtate of his Affairs 
forced him upon that deſperate action, in which 
he ſucceeded bey ond expectation: It put the 
French to ſuch a ſtand, that all they could do at- 
ter this, was only to take Luzara, and ſome other 

a mon- 
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inconſiderable places; but Prince Eugene ſtill 1 702 
kept his Poſts. King Philip left the Army, and 
returned, after an inglorious Campaign, into Spain 


where the Grandees were much diſguſted, to ſee 
themſelves ſo much deſpiſed, and their Affairs 
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wholly conducted by French Councils. The 


French tried, by all poſſible methods, to engage 
the Turks in a new War with the Emperor ; and 
it was believed that the Grand Vizier was entirely 
gained, tho' the Mufti, and all who had any cre- 


dit in that Court, were againſt it: The Grand 


Vizier was ſtrangled, and fo this deſign was pre- 
vented. 


The Court of France was in a management Airs in 


with the Cardinal Primate of Poland, to keep that Poland. 


Kingdom ſtill embroiled : The King of Sweden 


marched on to Cracow, which was much cenſured, 
as a n attempt, ſince a defeat there muſt 
have deſtroyed him and his Army entirely, being 
ſo far from home. He attackt the King of Po- 
land, and gave him ſuch an Overthrow, that tho? 
the Army got off, he carried both their Camp and 
Artillery. He poſſeſſed himſelf of Cracow, where 
he ſtay'd ſome Months, till he had raiſed all the 
money they could produce; and tho' the Muſco- 
vites with the Lithuanians deſtroyed Livonia, 


and broke into Sweden, yet that could not call 


him back. The Duke of Holſtein, who had mar- 


ried his eldeſt Siſter, was thought to be gained 


by. the French, to puſh on. this young King, to 
proſecute the War with ſuch an unrelenting fury, 


in which he might have a deſign for himſelf, ſince 


the King of Sweden's venturing his own perſon 
ſo freely, might make way for his Dutcheſs to 
ſucceed to the Crown. That Dake was killed in 
the battle of Cracow. There was ſome hopes of 
Peace this Winter, but the two Princes were ſo 
exaſperated againſt one another, that it ſeemed 
impoſſible to compoſe that animoſity: This was 


very unacceptable to the Allies; for both Kings 
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were well inclined to ſupport the Confederacy, 
and to engage in the War againſt France, if their 
own Quarrels could have been made up. The 
King of Sweden continued ſtill ſo virtuous and pi- 
ous in his whole deportment, that he ſeemed 
formed, to be one of the Heroes of the Refor- 
mation. This was the ſtate of Affairs on the 


Continent, during this Campaign. | 


One unlooked tor accident ſprung up in France: 
An Inſurre&tion happened in the Cevennes in 
Languedoc; of which I can ſay nothing that is 


very particular, or well aſſured. When it firſt 


broke out, it was looked on as the effect of Op- 
preſſion and Deſpair, which would quickly end 
in a ſcene of Blood; but it had a much longer 
continuance than was expected; and it had a 
conſiderable effect on the Affairs of France; for 
an Army of ten or twelve thouſand men, who 
were deſigned, either for Italy or Spain, was 
imployed, without any immediate ſucceſs in re- 
ducing them. | 

I now change the Element. to give an acoount 
of our operations at Sea: Rook had the Com- 
mand: The Fleet put to Sea much later than 
we hoped for: The Dutch Fleet came over, about 
a month before ours was ready: The whole con- 
lifted of fifty Ships of the Line, and a Land 
Army was put on board, of twelve thouſand men, 
ſeven thouſand Engliſh and five thouſand Dutch : 
Rook ſpoke ſo coldly of the Deſign he went up- 
on, before he failed, that thoſe who converſed 
with him, were apt to infer, that he intended to 
do the Enemy as little harm as poſſible. Advice 
was fent over from Holland, of à Fleet that 
ſailed from France, and was ordered) to call in at 
the Groyne. Munden was recommended by Rook, 


to be ſent againſt this Fleet ; but tho? he came up 


to them, with a ſeperior Force, yet he behaved. 


himſelf fo ill, and fo unſucceſsfully, that a Coun- 
«ll of War was ordered to fit on him: They 
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puniſhment was Death; whereas they thought his 
errors flowed from a want of ſenſe; ſo that it 
would have been hard to condemn him, for a de- 
fect in that, which Nature had not given him. 
Thoſe who recommended him to the Imployment, 
ſeemed to be more in fault. This acquittal raiſed 
ſuch an outcry, that the Queen ordered him to be 
broke. Rook, to divert the deſign that he him- 
ſelf was to go up on, wrote up from St. Helen's, that 
the Dutch Fleet was victualled only to the middle 
of September: So they, being then in July, no 
great deſign could be undertaken, when ſo large 
a part of the Fleet was ſo ill provided. When 
the Dutch Admiral heard of this, he ſent to their 
Ambaſſador, to complain to the Queen of this 
miſin formation; for he was victualled till the 
middle of December. They were for ſome time 
ſtopt by contrary Winds, accidents and pretences, 
many of which were thought to be ſtrained and 
ſought for; but the Wind being turned wholly 
favourable, after ſome croſs Winds, which had 
render d their paſſage ſlow and tedious, they came 
on the 'r2th of Auguſt, into the Bay of Cadiz. 
Rook had laid no diſpoſition before hand, how to 
proceed upon his coming thither : Some days 


were loſt on pretence of ſeeking for intelligence: 
It is certain, our Court had falſe accounts of the 


ſtate the place was in, both with relation to the 
Garriſon and the Fortifications : The Garriſon 
was mueh ſtronger, and the Fortifications were 
in a better condition, than was repreſented. The 
French Men of War, and the Gallies that lay 
in the Bay, retired within the Puntals. In the 
firſt ſurprize, it had been eaſy to have followed 
them, and to have taken or burnt them; which 


Fairborn offered to execute, but Rook and the 


reſt of his creatures did not approve of this. 
Some days were loſt, before a Council of War 
F | was 


indeed acquitted him, ſome excuſing themſelves, 1702. 
by ſaying that if they had condemned him, the 
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1702. was called: In the mean while, the Duke of Or- 
mond ſent ſome Engineers and Pilots to ſound the 


South - ſide of Cadiz, near the Iſland of St. Pedro; 
but while this was doing, the Officers, by the tak- 
ing of ſome Boats, came to know, that thoſe of 
Cadiz had ſent over the beſt of their Goods and 
other Effects to the Port of St. Maries, an open 
Village over againſt it, on the Continent of 
Spain; ſo that here was good plunder to be had 
eaſily, whereas the Landing on the Iſle of Cadiz 
was like to prove dangerous, and, as ſome made 
them believe, impracticable. In the Council of 
War, in which their Inſtructions were read, it 
was propoſed to conſider, how they ſhould put 
them in execution: O'Haro, one of the General 
Officers, made a long Speech againſt Landing: 
He ſhewed how. deſperate an attempt it would 
prove, and how different they found the ſtate of 
the place; from the repreſentation made of it in 
England: The greater number agreed with him, 
and all that the Duke of Ormond could ſay to 
the contrary was of no effect. Rook ſeemed to 
de of the ſame mind with the Duke, but all his 
Dependents were of another opinion, ſo this was 
thought to be a piece of craft in him: In conclu- 
Fon, the Council of War came to a reſolution, 
not to make a Deſcent on the Iſland of Cadiz: 
But before they broke up, thoſe, whom the Duke 
had ſent to ſound the Landing places on the South- 
ſide, came and told them, that as they might 
land ſafely, ſo the Ships might ride ſecurely on 
that ſide ; yet they had no regard to this, but ad- 
hered to their former reſolution, nor were there any 
Orders given for bombarding the Town. The Sea 
was for the moſt part very high while they lay there, 
but it was ſo calm for one day, that the Engineers 
believed they could have done much miſchief; 
but they had no Orders for it: And indeed it ap- 
peared very evidently, that they intended to do 
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ſeemed. to threaten ſome reſiſtance, but they re- bed St. 
tired, and ſo, our men came to St. Maries, which Maries. 


Advice Boats, either to the Ports of Algarve, 
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A Landing on the Continent was reſolved on; 1702. 
and tho” the Sea was high, and the danger great, WW 


yet te 5 of ſpoil made them venture on it; Th 
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they found deſerted, but full of riches : Boch Of- 
ficers and Soldiers ſet themſelves, with great cou- 
rage, againſt this tempting but harmleſs enemy: 
Some of the General Officers ſet a very ill exam- 

e to all the reft, chiefly O'Haro and Bellaſis. 
The Duke of Ormond tried to hinder it, but did 
not exert his authority; for if he. had made ſome 
examples at firſt, he might have prevented the 
miſchief that was done: But the whole Army, 


running ſo violently on the Spoil, he either was 


not able, or, thro' a gentleneſs. of temper, was 
not willing to proceed to extremities. He had 


publiſhed a Manifeſto, according to his Inſtructi- 


ons, by which the Spaniards were invited to ſub- 
mit to the Emperor; and he offered his Protection 
to all that came in to him: But the Spoil. of 
St. Maries was thought an ill Commentary on 
that Lext. After ſome days of unfruitful Trials, 
on the Forts of that ſide, it appeared that nothing 


could be done; ſo about the middle of Septem- 


ber, they all embarked. Some of the Ships 
Crews were ſo imployed, in bringing and beſtow- 
ing the Plunder, that they took not the neceſſary 
care to furniſh, themſelves with treſh Water. 
Rook, without proſecuting. his other inſtructions, 
in caſe the deſign on Cadiz miſcarried, gave Or- 


ders only for a Squadron to fail to the Weſt-In- 
dies, with ſome Land Forces; and tho' he had a 


Fleet of Victuallers, that had Proviſions to the 
middle of December, he ordered them to ſail 
nome; by this means, the Men of War were ſo 
ſcantily furniſhed, that they were ſoon forced to 
be put on ſhort allowance. Nor did Rook ſend 


or 


landed 


and rob- 
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or to Liſbon, to ſee what Orders or Advices might 
be lying for him, but ſailed in a direct courſe for 


England: But ſome Ships, not being provided 


with Water for the Voyage to England, touched 

on the Coaſt of Algarve, to take in Water. 
They met with intelligence there, that the Spa- 

niſh Plate Fleet, with a good Convoy of French 


Men of War, had put in at Vigo, a Port in Ga- 


licia, not far from Portugal; where the entrance 
was narrow, and capable of a good defence. It 
widened within Land, into a Bay or Mouth of a 
River, where the Ships lay very conveniently: 
He who commanded the French Fleet, ordered a 
Boom to be laid croſs the entrance, and Forts to 
be raiſed on both ſides : He had not time to finiſh 
what he deſigned, otherwiſe the place had been 
macceſſible : But as it was, the difficulty in forcing 
this Port was believed to be greater, than any they 


would have met with, if they had landed on the 


Ile of Cadiz. As ſoon as this Fleet had put in 
at Vigo, Methuen, the Queen's Miniſter at Liſ- 
bon, ſent Advertiſements of it, to all the places, 
where he thought our Advice-Boats might be or- 
dered to call: Rook had given no Orders for any 


to call, and ſo held on his courſe towards Cape 


Finiſterre : But one of his Captains, Hardy, 


_ "whilſt he water'd in Algarve, heard the news there; 


Put they 


were 


_ burnt or 


taken by 
the Eng- 


liſh. 


upon which, he made all the Sail he could after 
Rook, and overtook him. Rook upon that, turn- 
ed his conrſe towards Vigo, very unwillingly as 
was ſaid, and finding the Advice was true, he re- 
ſolved to force his way in. 

The Duke 'of Ormond landed with a Body of 
the Army, and attack'd the Forts with great bra- 
very, while the Ships broke the Boom, and forced 
the Port. When the French ſaw what was done, 
they left their Ships, and ſet ſome of the Men of 
War, and ſome of the Galleons on fire: Our Men 


came up with ſuch diligence, that they ſtopt the 
$ 


progre! of the fire, yet fifteen Men of War and 


eight 
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eight Galleons were burnt or ſunk ; but our 1702, 
Men were in time to ſave five Men of War, and 


five Galleons, which they took. Here was a 
great deſtruction made, and a great Booty taken, 
with very little loſs on our fide. One of our 
Ships was ſet on fire by a Fire-Ship, but ſhe - 
too was ſaved, tho' with the loſs of ſome Men; 
which was all the loſs we ſuſtained in this im- 
portant Action. The Duke of Ormond marched 


into the Country, and took ſome Forts, and the 


Town of Ritondella, where much Plunder was 
found: The French Seamen and Soldiers eſcaped, for 
we having no Horſe, were not in a condition to 
purſue them: The Spaniards appeared, at ſome 
diſtance, in a great Body : But they did not offer 
to enter into any Action with the Duke of Or- 
mond : It appeared, that the reſentments of that 
proud Nation, which was now governed by French 
Councils, were ſo high, that they would not pur 
themſelves in any danger, or to any trouble, even 
to fave their own Fleet, when it was in ſuch 
Vans: | 

After this great Succeſs, it came under conſul- 
tation, whether it was not adviſable to leave a 
good Squadron of Ships, with the Land Forces, 
to Winter at Vigo: The Neighbourhood of Por- 
tugal made, that they could be well furniſhed with 
Proviſions, and all other neceſſaries from thence : 
This might alſo encourage that King to declare 
himſelf, when there was ſuch a Force and Fleet 
lying ſo near him: It might likewiſe encourage 
ſuch of the Spaniards, as favoured the Emperor, 
to declare themſelves, when they ſaw a ſafe place 
of retreat, and a Force to Jet them : The 
Duke of Ormond, upon theſe conſiderations, of- 
fered to ſtay, if Rook would have conſented ; but 
he excuſed it; he had ſent home the Victuallers 
with the Stores; and ſo he could not ſpare what 
was neceſſary, for ſuch as would ſtay there: and 
indeed he had ſo ordered the matter, that he could 
go not 
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1702. not ſtay long enough to try, whether they could 


Wyo raiſe and ſearch the Men of War and the Galleons 


that were ſunk': He-was obliged to make all 
poſſible haſte home; and if the Wind had turned 
to the Faſt, which was ordinary in that Seaſon, 
reat part of our Ships Crews mutt have died o. 

Ur, e e n. 
The Eng- The Wind continued favourable, fo they got 
liſh Fleet home ſafe, but half ſtarved. Thus ended this Ex. 

came back ODS FTA SDL, r 

to Eng- Pedition, which was ill projected, and worſe exe- 
land. Cuted. The Duke of Ormond told me, he had not 
half the Ammunition that was neceſſary, for the 
taking Cadiz, if they had defended themſelves 
well: tho' he believed they would not have made 
any great reſiſtance, if he had landed on his firſt 
arrival, and not given them time to recover from 
the diſorder, into which the firſt ſurprize had put 
them. A great deal of the Treaſure taken at Vigo 
was embezzled, and fell into private hands: One 
of the Galleons founder'd at Sea. The Publick 
was not much enriched by this extraordinary 
Capture, yet the loſs our enemies made by it was 
a vaſt one; and to compleat the ruin of the 
' Spaniſh Merchants, their King ſeized on the Plate, 
that was taken out of the Ships, upon their firſt 
arrival at Vigo. Thus the Campaign ended; very 
happily for the Allies, and mo ITO tor the 
Queen, whoſe firſt year, being ſuch a continued 
- courſe of Succeſs, gave a hopeful preſage of what 

"might be hereaſter expected. 4 
A new The Seſſion of Parliament comes next to be re- 
Pariia- lated: The Queen did not openly interpoſe in the 
Elections, but her inclination to the Tories ap- 
pearing plainly, all People took it ſor granted, 
that ſhe wiſhed they might be the Majority: This 
wrought on the inconſtancy, and ſervility, that is 
natural to multitudes: and the conceit, which had 
been infuſed and propagated with much Induſtry, 
that the Whigs had charged the Nation with great 
__ Taxes, of which a large ſhare had been ata 
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of Queen Au NE. 


by themſelves, had fo far turned the tide, that the 


1702. 
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Tories in the Houſe of Commons were at leaſt ww 


double the number of the Whigs. They met full of 


fury againſt the Memory of the late King, and 
apainſt thoſe who had been imployed by him. 
The firſt inſtance wherein this appeared, was in 
their Addreſs to the Queen, congratulating her 
great Succeſſes z they added, that by her wile and 
happy Conduct, the Honour of -the Kingdom was 
* Retrieved.” The word * Retrieved” implying 


that it was formerly loſt, all that had a juſt regard 


to the King's Memory oppoſed it: He had carried 


the Honour of the Nation further, than had been 


done in any Reign before his : To him they owed 


their preſervation, their ſafety, and even the Queen's 


being on the Throne: He had deſigned and form- 
ed that great Confederacy, at the head of which 
ſhe was now ſet. In oppoſition to this, it was 


no faid, that during his Reign, things had been 


conducted by Strangers, and truſted to them; and 
that a vaſt Treaſure had been ſpent in unprofitable 


_ Campaigns in Flanders. The Partition Treaty, and 


every thing elſe, with which the former Reign 


could be loaded, was brought into the account, 


and the keeping the word Retrieved,“ in the 
Addreſs, was carried by a great Majority: All 
that had favour at Court, or hoped for any, going 
into it. Controverted Elections were judged in 


favour of Tories, with ſuch a bare-faced partiality, 


that it ſnewed the Party was reſolved on every 
thing that might ſerve their ends. 


prot was fo full and clear, that they ordered a 
Bill to disfranchize the Town for that Bribery, and 


pet, becauſe the Bribes were given by a man of 
their Party, they would not paſs a Vote on him as 


guilty of it: So that a Borough was voted, to loſe 


its Right of electing, becauſe many in it were 
CO 0 | ouilty . 


Of this I ſhall only give two Inſtances: The Greac 
one was of the Borough of Hindon, near me at partiality 


"Saliſbury, where upon a complaint of Bribery, the in J99gin2 


Electio 18. 
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1702. guilty of a Corruption, in which no man appeared 
2 to be the Actor. The other was of more impor- 
tance; and becauſe it may. be ſet up for a Prece- 
dent, I will be more particular in the Report: 
Mr. John How had been Vice- Chamberlain to 
the late Queen, but miſſing ſome of thoſe advan- 
tages, that he had propoſed to himſelf, he had 
gone into the higheſt oppoſition that was made in 
the Houſe of Commons to the Court, during the 
laſt Reign: not without many indecent reflections 
on the perſon of the late King ; and a moſt viru- 
lent attacking of all his Miniſters. He was a man 
of ſome wit, but of little judgment, and of ſmall 
principles of Religion : He ſtood Knight, of the 
Shire for Gloceſterſhire ; and had drawn a Party 
in that County to join with him in an Addreſs to 
the Queen, in which, reflections were made on the 
danger and ill uſage ſhe had gone thro”. in the 
former Reign. This Addreſs was received by the 
Queen, in ſo particular a manner, that it looked 
like the owning that the Contents of it were true ; 
but ſhe made ſuch an excuſe for this, when the 
offence it gave was laid before her, that probably 
ſhe was not acquainted with the matter of the Ad- 
dreſs, when ſhe ſo received it. Upon this, great 
oppoſition was made to his Election. When it 
came to the Poll, it appeared, he had loſt it: So 
the Sheriff was moved for a Scrutiny, to examine, 
Whether all thoſe who had ſworn that they were 
Frecholders of forty Shillings a year, had ſworn 
true. By the Act of Parliament, the matter was 
referred to the Parties Oath, and their ſwearing 
falſe was declared Perjury : Therefore ſuch, as had 
ſworn falſly, were liable to a Proſecution z but by 
all Laws, an Oath is looked upon as an end of 
Controverſy, till he who ſwore is convict of Per- 
jury: and the Sheriff, being an Officer named by 
the Court, if he had a power to review the Poll, 
this put the Election of Counties wholly in the 
power of the Crown: yet upon this 9 
* | Cat 
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How duly elected. | 
The Houle of Commons very unanimouſly, and 


with great diſpatch, agreed to all the demands of 


the Court, and voted all the Supplies that were ne- 
ceſſary for carrying on the War. Upon the Duke 
of Marlborough's coming over, a new demand 
tor an additional Force was made, fince the King 
of France had given out Commiſſions, for a great 
increaſe of his Armies: Upon that, the States 
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heat of a Party prevailed ſo far, that they voted 1702. 


All the 
Supply 
agre-d to. 


moved the Queen, for ten thouſand more men: 


This was conſented to, but with a condition, which 
how reaſonable ſoever it might be in itſelf, yet the 
manner in which it was managed, ſhewed a very 


ill | diſpoſition towards the Dutch ; and in the 


Debate, they were treated very indecently. It was 
inſiſted on, that before the Pay of theſe new Troops 


ſhould begin, the States ſhould prohibit all Trade 


with France, and break off all Correſpondence 
with that Kingdom. It was indeed. true, that 
France could not have ſupplied their Armies in 
Italy, but by the means of this ſecret Trade; fo it 
was reaſonable to break it; but the impoſing it on 
the Dutch, in the manner in which this was preſſed, 
carried in it too high a ſtrain of authority over 
them. Theirs is a Country, that ſubſiſts not by any 
intrinſick Wealth of their own, but by their Trade; 
ſome ſeemed to hope, that the oppolition, which 
would be raiſed on this head, might force a Peace, 
at which many among us were driving ſo indecently, 
that they took little care co conceal it. The States 
reſolved to comply with England in every thing; 
and tho they did not like the manner of demanding 


this, yet they readily. conſented to it. The ordinary 


buſineſs, of a Seſſion of Parliament was ſoon dil- 


patched, no oppoſition being made to the Supply, 
at Which, in: the former Reign, things ſtuck 
longeſt. 3 5 . % 4 I 
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86 The HisToky of the Reign 
1702. When thoſe matters were ſettled, a Bill was 
—-— brought in by the Tories, againſt Occaſional Con- 
4 Bil 2- formity, Which produced great and long Debates : 
. = By this Bill, all thoſe who rook the Sacrament and 
| Contor- Teſt (which by the Act paſſed in the year 1673, 
mity. was made neceflary to thoſe,' who held Offices ot 
Truſt, or were Magiſtrates in Corporations, but 
was only to be taken once by them) and did after 
that, go to the Meetings of Diſſenters, or any 
Meeting for Religious Worſhip, that was not ac- 
cording to the Liturgy or Practice of the Church 
of England, where five perſons were preſent, more 
than the Family, were diſabled from holding their 
Imployments, and were to be fined in an hundred 
pounds, and in five pounds a day for every day, 
in which they continued to act in their Imploy 
ments, after theit having been at any ſuch Meeting: 
They were alſo made incapable to hold any other 
Imployment, till after one whole year's Confor- 
mity to the Church, which was to be proved at the 
Quarter Seſſion: Upon a relapie, the Penalty and 
the time of incapacity were doubled: no limita- 
tion of time was put in the Bill, nor of the way 
in which the Offence was to be proved: But where- 
as, the Act of the Teſt only included the Ma- 
giſtrates in Corporations, all the inferior Officers 
or Freemen in Corporations, who were found to 
have ſome intereſt in the Elections, were now com- 
prehended within this Bill. The Preamble of the 
Bill afferted the Toleration, and condemned al 
Perſecution for Conſcience ſake, in a high ſtrain: 
Some thought che Bill was of no conſequence, and 
that, if it ſhould paſs into a Law, it would be of 
nd effect; but that” the Occaſional Conformilts 
would become cbnſtant ones. Others thought, that 
*this was fuch a breaking in upon the Toleration, 
"x5 would undermine it, and that it would have a 
great effect on Corporations; as indeed, the intent 
Sf * | 110 . of 


of Queen Ayys. 


of it was belined to be, the modellin Elections, 


and by conſequence of the Houſe of Commons. 
On behalf of the Bill, it was ſaid, the deſign of © 


the Teſt Act was, that all in Office ſhould con- 


tinue in the Communion of the Church: that 
coming only once to tHe Sacrament for an Office, 
and going atterwards to the Meetings of Diſſenters, 


was both an eluding the intent of the Law, and 


a profanation of the Sacrament, which gave great 


ſcandal, and was abhorred by the better ſort of 


Diſſenters. Thoſe who were againſt the Bill, ſasd, 


che Nation had been quiet ever ſince the Toleration, 
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175 
reat re wn 


bates 
about it. 


the Diſſenters had loſt more ground and ſtrength 


by it, than the Church : The Nation was now en- 
gaged in a great War ; it ſeemed therefore unſeaſon- 


able, to raiſe animoſities at home, in matters of 
Religion. at ſuch a time; and to encourage a tribe 


of Informers, who were the worſt ſort of men : 
The Fines were exceſſive ; higher than any laid 


on Papiſts by Law; and ſince no limitation of 


Time, nor concurrence of Witneſſes, was provided 


tor in the Bill, men would be for ever expoſed to 
. the malice of a bold Swearer, or wicked Servant : 


It was moved, that ſince the greateſt danger of all 


was from Atheiſts and Papiſts, that all ſuch as re- 


ceived the Sacrament. for an Office, ſhould be 
obliged to receive it three times a year, which all 


were by Law required to do; and to keep to their 


Pariſh Church, at leaſt one Sunday a Month; but 


this was not admitted. All, who pleaded — the 
Bill, did in words declare for the continuance of 
the Toleration, yet the ſharpneſs with which they 
treated the Diſſenters in all their Speeches, ſhewed 
as if they deſigned their extirpation. The Bill 


was carried in the Houſe, of Commons, by a great 


Majority. The Debates held longer in the Houſe 


of. Lords: Many were againſt it, becauſe of the 


high Penalties: Some remember'd the Practice of 


Mlurmers, in the end of King Charles's Reign, 
Haz and 
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1268 The H Is ron v of the Reign 
1702. and would not conſent to the reviving ſuch infa- 
mous methods: All believed that the chief deſign 
of this Bill was, to model Corporations, and to 
; caſt out of them all thoſe, who would not vote in 
Elections for Tories: The Toleration itſelf was 
* viſibly aimed at, and this was only a ſtep to break 
in upon it. Some thought, the deſign went yet 
further, to raiſe ſuch quarrels and diſtractions 
among us, as would ſo embroil us at home, that 
our Allies might fee, they could not depend upon 
us; and that we, being weaken'd by the diſorders 
- occaſioned by thoſe Proſecutions, might be diſ- 
*abled from carrying on the War, which was the 
"chief thing driven at, by the promoters of the 
Bill. So that many of the Lords, as well as the 
Biſhops, agreed in oppoſing this Bill, tho' upon 
different views: yet they conſented to ſome parts 
of it; chiefly, that ſuch as went to Meetings, after 
they had received the Sacrament, ſhould be diſ- 
abled from holding any imployments, and be fined 
in twenty pounds; many went into this, tho' they 
were againſt every part of the Bill, becauſe they 
thought this the moſt plauſible way of loſing it; 
ſince the Houſe of Commons had of late ſer it up 
for a maxim, that the Lords could not alter the 
"Fines that they ſhould fix in a Bill, this being a 
meddling with money, which they thought was ſo 
peculiar to them, that they would not let the 
12 on any pretence, break in upon it. 
The Lords hereupon appointed a very exact 
ſearch to be made into all the Rolls, that lay in 
the Clerk of the Parliament's Office, from the 
middle of King Henry the Seventh's Reign, down 
to the ' preſent time; and they found, by ſome 
hundreds of Precedents, that in ſome Bills the 
Lords began the Clauſes that ſet the Fines ; - and 
that when Fives were ſet by the Commons, ſome- 
times they altered rhe Fines, and at other times, 
they changed the uſe to which they were applied: 
3 4 f e The 


of Queen ANN .. 


Lords ordered it to be entere 


in their Books. But 


the Commons were reſolved to maintain their point, 


without entering into any Debate upon it. The 


Lords alſo added Clauſes, requiring proof to be 
made by two Witneſſes, and that the Information 


ſhould be given in within ten days, and the Proſe- 
cution commenced within three months after the 
Fact. The Commons agreed to this, but would 
not alter the Penalties that they had ſet. The thing 
depended long between the Two Houſes ; both 
ſides took pains to bring up the Lords that would 
vote with them, ſo that there were above an 
hundred and thirty Lords in the Houſe ; the great- 
eſt number that had ever been together. 
The Court put their whole ſtrength to carry the 
Bill. Prince George, who had received the Sacra- 


ment, as Lord High Admiral, and yet kept his 


Chapel in the Lutheran way, ſo that he was an 
occaſional Communicant, came and voted for the 
Bill : After ſome Conferences, wherein each Houſe 
had yielded ſome ſmaller differences to the other, 
it came to a free Conference in the Painted Cham- 


ber, which was the moſt crouded upon that occa- 


ſion, that had ever been known; ſo much weight 
was laid on this matter on both ſides. 
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The Report made of this was ſo full and clear, that 1702. 
there was no 7 Uny of replying to it, and the WWW 


. When the Lords retired, and it came to the fi- The Two 
nal Vote © of Adhering,” the Lords were ſo Houſes 


equally divided, that in three Queſtions, put on 
different heads, the ** Adhering® was carried but 


different perſon that gave it in all the three Di- 
viſions. The Commons likewiſe adhered, ſo the 
Bill was loſt. This Bill ſeemed to favour the In- 
tereſts of the Church, ſo hot men were for it: 
and the greater number of the Biſhops being 


againſt it, they were cenſured, as cold and flack .. 
in the concerns of the Church; a reproach, that 


Hh 3 8 all 


131 


agree- 
11g, the 
tr i Bill was 
by one voice in every one of them; and it was a sol. 
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792. all m6derare men muſt expect, when they oppoſe 
viglent motions. A great part of this felf on my 

ſelf : for I bore a latge ſhare in the Debates, both 

in the Houſe of Lords, and at the free Conference, 
Angry men took occaſion from hence, to charge 

the Biſhops as enemies to the Church, and be- 

| (ayers of its Intereſts, becauſe we would not fur 
blindfold into the Paſſions and deſigns of il 
tempered men; tho' we can appeal to all the 

orld, and which is more, to God himſelf, that 

we did faithfully and zealouſly purſue the true In- 
tereſts of the Church, the promoting Religion 

and teste the encouraging of all good men, 

and good deſigns: and that we did apply ourſelves 

to the duties of our Function, and to the work of 

the Goſpel. Having this quiet within ourſelves, 

we muſt bear the croſs, and ſubmit to the will of 

God : The leſs of our Reward that we receive 

rom men, . we. have ſo much the more to look for 


. 


from Him. 


Clauſe 


that was 
init 
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of Queen AnnEg, a MM 


This plainly related only to thoſe, who ſhould. be 1 | 
naturalized in a future Reign, and had no retro- | | 
| 


ſpect ta ſuch as were already naturalized, or ſhould 
be naturalized during the preſent Reign. It was 
however, propoſed as doubtful, whether when that | 
Family might reigns. all who were naturalized be- 3" 
fore ſhould not be incapacitated by that Clauſe, i} 
from ſuting in Parliament, or holding Imploy- , 
ments; and a Clauſe was offered to except the | 
Prince, from being comprehenged in that inca- 4 
| 


pagity. Againſt this two Objections lay; One was, 
that the Lords had reſolved by a Vote, to which 
the greater number had ſet their hands, that they | 
would never paſs any Money Bill, ſent up to them | 
by: the Commons, to which any Clauſe was tacked, 


3 


— 


that was foreign to the Bill. They had done this, | 
to prevent the Commons from faſt ning matters f | 1 
a different nature to a Money Bill, and then pre- 5 
tending, that the Lords could not meddle with it; of 


tor this was a method to alter the Government, and 
bring it entirely into their own hayds: By this 
means, when money. was neceſſary for preſerving 
the Nation, they might force, not only the Lords, 
but the Crown, to conſent to every thing they pro- 
poſed, by tacking it to a Money Bill. It was ſaid, 
that a capacity for holding Imployments, and for 
fitting in the Houſe of 1 were things of a 
different nature from money; ſo that this Clauſe 
ſeemed to many to be a Tack; whereas others 
thought it was no Tack, becauſe both parts of the 
Act related to the ſame perſon. The other objection 
was, that this Clauſe ſeemed to jmply, that perſons 
already naturalized, and in poſſeſſion of the Rights 
of natural born Subjects, were to be excluded in 
the next Reign; tho? all People knew, that no 
ſuch thing was intended, when the Act of Succeſſion 
paſſed. Great oppoſition was made, for both theſe 18 
reaſons, to the paſſing this Clauſe ; but the Queen 1 
preſſed it with the greateſt earneſtneſs, ſhe had yet ' 
form” ”" "T4 N 4 ſhewed 
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1702, ſhewed in any thing whatſoever : She thought it 
became her, as a good Wife, to have the Act 
- paſſed; in which ſhe might be the more earneſt, 
becauſe it was not thought adviſeable, to move for 
an Act that ſhould take Prince George into a 
Conſortſhip of the Regal Dignity. This matter 
raiſed a great heat in the Houſe of Lords: Thoſe, 
who had been advanced by the late King, and 
were in his Intereſts, did not think it became them 
to conſent to this, which ſeemed to be a prejudice, 
or at leaſt a diſgrace to thoſe whom he had raiſed. 
The Court managed the matter ſo dextrouſſy, that 
the Bill paſſed, and the Queen was highly diſpleaſed 
with thoſe who had oppoſed it, among whom I 
had my ſhare. The Clauſe was put in the Bill, 
by ſome in the Houſe of Commons, only becauſe 
they believed ĩt would be oppoſed by thoſe, againſt 

whom they intended to irritate the Queen. 
A further Soon after this, the Commons ſent up a Bill, in 
ſecu:ity favour of thoſe, who had not taken the Oath, ab- 
3 juring the Prince of Wales, by the day that was 
Succef. named; granting them a year longer to conſider 
fiog. of it: for it was ſaid, that the whole Party was 
N now come entirely into the Queen's Intereſts: Tho? 
on the other hand, it was given out, that Agents were 
come from France, on deſign to perſuade all per- 
ſons to take the Abjuration, that they might be- 
come capable of Imployments, and ſo might in 
time be a Majority in Parliament, and by that 
means; the Act of Succeſſion, and the Oath im- 
poſed by it, might be repealed. When the Bill, for 
thus prolonging the time, was brought up to the 
Lords, a Clauſe was added, qualifying thoſe per- 
ſons, who ſhould in the new extent of time take 
the Oaths, to return to their Benefices or Imploy- 
ments, unleſs they were already legally filled. When 
this was agreed, two Clauſes of much greater con- 

ſequence were added to the Bill. One was; declaring, 
t High Treaſon to endeavour to defeat the Suc- 
PD 3 cefſion 


of Queen Ax NE. 


had a Precedent in the former Reign, ſo it could 
not be denied now: It ſeemed the more neceſſary, 
becauſe there was another Perſon, who openly 
claimed the Crown; ſo that a further ſecurity 
might well be inſiſted on. This was a great ſur- 
Prize to many, who were viſibly uneafy at the 
motion, but were not prepared for it, and did 


not ſee how it could be reſiſted. The other Clauſe 
was, for ſending the Abjuration to Ireland, and 
obliging all there (in the ſame manner as in Eng- 


land) to take it: This ſeemed the more reaſonable, 
conſidering the ſtrength of the Popiſh Intereſt 
there. Both Clauſes paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, 
without any oppoſition : but it was apprehended, 
that the Houſe of Commons would not be 0 eaſy: 
yet when it was ſent to them, they ſtruggled only 
againſt the firſt. Clauſe, that barred the return of 
perſons, upon their taking the Oaths, into places 
that were already filled. The Party tried their 
ſtrength upon -this, and upon their ſucceſs in it, 
they ſeemed reſolved to diſpute the other Clauſe ; 
hut it was carried, tho* on by one voice, to agree 
with the Lords. When the Clauſe relating to the 
Succeſſion, was read; Muſgrave try'd if it might 
not be made a Bill 'by ittel, and not put as! a 
Clauſe in another Bill: but he ſaw the Houſe was 
reſolved to receive both Clauſes, ſo be did not in- 
fiſt on his motion. All people were ſurprized to 
ſee a Bill, that was begun in favour of the Jaco- 
bites, turned ſo terribly upon them; ſince by it, we 
bad a new ſecurity given, both in England and 
Ireland, for a Proteſtant Succeſſor. 

At this time, the Earl of Rocheſter quitted Bis 
pron of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: He was un- 
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ceflion to the Crown, as it was now limited by 1702. 
Law, or to ſet aſide the next Succeſſor: This 


The Earl 
of Ro- 
cheſter 
eaſy at the preference which the Duke of Marl- laid down 


borough had in the Queen's confidence, and at the Þis Im. 


Fart Godolphin' s being Lord * It was Ploymenes 


| generally 
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17. generally believed, he was endeavouring to em- 

broil our Affairs, and that he was laying a train 

of oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons: The 

Queen ſent a Meſſage to him, ordering him to 

make ready to go to Ireland; for it "ſeemed very 

ſtrange, eſpecially i in a time of War, that a per- 

fon, in ſo great a Poſt, ſhould not attend upon it; 

but he, after ſome days adviſing about it, went to 

he Queen, and defired to be excuſed from that 

loyment : This was readily accepted, and up- 

on that he withdrew from ths Councils. It was 

namediately offered to the Duke of Ormand, and 

he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 

Duke of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival from the 

— expedition to Cadiz, complained very openly of 

Rook*s Conduct, and ſeemed reſolved to carry the 

matter to a publick accuſation: But the Court found 

the Party, that prevailed in the Houſe of Commons, 

determined to juſtify Rook ſo to comply with this, 

the Queen made him a Privy Counſellor, and much 

Pains were taken on the Duke of Ormond to 

ſtifle his reſentments: He was in a great meaſure 

 ſoften'd, yet he had made his complaints to ſo 

many Lords, that they moved the Houſe to exa- 

mine both his Inſtructions and the Journals re- 

lating to chat Expedition. A Committee of the 

Houſe of Peers fate long upon the matter: They 

examined all the Admirals and Land Officers, as 

well as Rook himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of 
that Affair. Rook was ſo well i by the 

Court, and by his Party in the Houſe of Commons, 

that he ſeemed: to deſpiſe all that the Lords could 
do. Some, who underſtood Sea matters, ſaid, that it 

. appeared from every motion that he made during 

the Expedition, that he iatended to do nothing 

but amuſe and make a ſhew : They alſo concluded, 

from the protection that the Miniſtry gave him, 

chat they intended no other, He took much pains 

19 ſhew, how improper a thing a Deſcent on Cadiz 


Was; 


— 
und 3 


: or Cn An  -- 
was, and how fatal the Attempt muſt have proved; 
and in doing this, he arraigned his Inſtructions, 
and the Deſign he was ſent on, with great bold- 
neſs, and ſhewed little regard to the Miniſters, 
who took more pains to bring him off, than to 
juſtify themſelves. The Lords of the Committee 
prepared a Report, which was hard upon Rook, 
and laid it before the Houſe; but ſo ſtrong a party 
was. made, to oppoſe every thing that reflected 
on him, that tho” every particular in the Report 
was well proved, yet it was rejected, and a Vote 
Was carried in his favour, juſtifying his whole 


Conduct. The ren Imployment given to the 


Duke of Ormond, ſo effectually prevailed on him, 
that tho the enquiry was ſet on by his means, and 
pon his ſuggeſtions, yet he came not to the 
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Houſe, when it was brought to a concluſion: So 


Rook, being but faintly puſhed by him, and maſt 
zealouſfly ſupported by his party, was juſtified by 
2 Vote, though univerſally condemned by 
impartial Judges. The behaviour of the Miniſtr 
in this matter heightened the jealouſies, with whi 
many were poſſeſſed, for it was inferred, that they 
were not in earneſt in his whole Expedition; ſince 
the conduct, being ſo contrary to the inſtructions, 
their juſtifying the one, was plainly condemning 


the other. 


The Report made by the Commiſſioners, ap- The en- 


pointed to take the publick Accounts, was another 4*"y , 
Pg | made inta 
ul the pub- 


els, that took up much time in this Seſſion, 


and occalioned many Debates, They pretended, lick Ac- 
that they had made great diſcoveries : They be- counts. 


great.Poſts; and had all the arts that were neceſ- 


gr with the Earl of Ranelagh, who had been in 


tary to recommend a man in a Court; who ſtuck 
at nothing, that could maintain his Intereſt, with 


_thole whom he ſerved : He had been Pay- maſter 


of the Army in King James's time; and being 
Fery fit for che Poſt, he had been continued all the 


laſt 
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let fall; yet to make a ſhew of ſeverity, he was 1703. 

expelled the Houſe : But he appeared, upon al 

this canvaſling, to be much more innocent, than 

even his friends had believed him. 5 

Ihe Clamour that had been long kept up againſt The Cla- 
the former Miniſtry, as Devourers of the Publick mour 


Treaſure, was of ſuch uſe to the Party, that they 22 
reſolved to continue it, by all poſſible methods: mer Reign 
So a Committee of the Houſe of Commons pre ſtill ke pt 
pared a long Addreſs to the Queen, reflecting on up- 

the ill management of the Funds, upon which 

they laid the great Debt of the Nation, and not 

upon the Deficiencies: This was branched out 

into many particulars, which were all heavily ag- 

gra ated. Yet, tho* a great part of the outcry 


had been formerly made againſt Ruſſel, Treaſurer 4 
of the Navy, and his Office, they found not ſo i 
much as a colour to fix a Complaint there: Nor I 
- could they charge any thing on the Chancery, the + 


Treaſury,” or the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Great 
Complaints were made of ſome Accounts, that 
ſtood long out, and they inſiſted on ſome pretend- 
ed neglects, the old methods of the Exchequer 
not having been exactly followed; tho? it did not 


appear, that the Publick ſuffered in any fort by " 
thoſe failures. They kept up 2 clamour likewiſe , 
"againſt the Commiſſioners of the Prizes, tho* they s; 


had paſt their Accounts, as the Law directed; 
and no objection was made to them. The Addreſs 
was full of ſevere refleftions and ſpiteful inſinuati- 
ons; and thus it was carried to the Queen, and 
. publiſhed to the Nation, as the ſenſef of the Com- 
. ͤ ĩͤ d Dovigos: Pe my big 
The Lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this It was ex- 
might make, appointed a Committee, to examine e 
all the obſervations; that the Commiſſioners of f found 
Accounts had offered to both Houſes 2 They ſearch- to be ill- 
ed all the Publick Offices, and were amazed to grounded. 
find, that there was not one Article, in all the 
va | + — ” Rn 
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__ 502. long Addteſs that the Commons had made to the 
Queen, or in the Obſervations, then before them, 
that was of any importance, but what was falſe in 

fact. They found the Deficiencies in the former 

Reign were of two forts : the one was of Sums, 

... that the Commons had vated, but for which they 

had made no fort of proviſion: The other was, 
where the Supply that was given came ſhort of 

the Sum it was eſtimated at: and between theſe 
two, the Deficiencies amounted to fourteen Mil- 
lions: This was the root of the great Debt chat 

lay on the Nation. They examined into all the 
pretended miſmanagement, and found that what 

the Commons had ſtated ſo invidiouſly was miſta- 

ken. So far had the late King and his Miniſters 

been, from miſapplying the money that was given 

for Publick Occaſions, that he applied three Mil- 

ons to the Publick Service, that by Law was 

his own Money, of which they made up the ac- 
count. They alſo found, that ſome ſmall omiſ- 

ſions, in ſome of the forms of the Exchequer, were 

of no conſequence, and neither had nor could have 

any ili effect: and whereas a great clamour was 

raiſed againſt paſſing of Accounts by Privy Seals, 

they put an end to that effectually, when it ap- 

peared on what ground this was done. By the an- 

eient methods of the Exchequer, every Account 

was to be carried on, ſo that the new Officer was 

to begin his Account with the balance of the for- 

mer Account. Sir Edward Seimour, who had 

deen Treaſurer of the Navy, owed by his laſt ac- 

. count, an hundred and eighty thouſand pounds, 
and he had received after that an hundred and 
+» | - forty thouſand pounds, for which the Accounts 
were never made up: No it was not poſſihle for 
ttoſe who came after; him, to be liable for his Ac- 
.  ,, "counts: Therefore the Treaſurers of the Navy in 
the laſt Reign, were forced to take out Privy Seals 
for making up their Accounts : - Theſe imported 
Ae = Þ uno 
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no more, chan that they were to account. only for 1 
the money that they themſel ves had received: for.. 


* 
o 


ia all other reſpects, their Accounts were to paſs, 
according to the ordinary methods of the Exche- 


quer. Complaints had been alſo made of the re- 


miſsneſs of the Lords of the Treaſury, or their 
Officers, appointed to account with the Receivers 
of Counties, for the Aids that had been given: 
but when this was examined, it appeared, that 
this had been done with ſuch exactneſs, that of 
the ſum of twenty four Millions, for which they 
had accounted, there was not owing above fixty 
thouſand pounds, and that was for the moſt part 
in Wales; where it was not thought adviſable to 
uſe too much rigour in raiſing it: and of that 
ſum, there was not above fourteen thouſand pounds, 
that was to be reckoned as loſt. The Collectors 
of the Cuſtoms likewiſe anſwered all the obſerva- 


tions made on their accounts ſo fully, that che 


Houſe of Commons was fatisfied with their An- 
ſwers, and diſmiſſed them, without ſo much as a 
of Lords, and they laid it before the. Queen in an 
"Addreſs, which was afterwards printed with the 
Vouchers to every particular: By this means, it 
was made out to the ſatisfaction of the whole Na- 
tion, how falſe thoſe Reports were, which had 
been ſo induſtriouſſy ſpread, and were ſo galily 
believed by the greater part: for the bulk of Man- 


kind will be always apt to think, that Courts and 


Miniſters ſerve their own ends, and ſtudy to enrich 
themſelves at the publick coſt This Exami- 
nation held long, and was followed with great 
eactneſs, ani hac all the effect tliat could be de- 


tei from it: fort it ſilenced chat noiſe, which the 
late King's enemies had raiſed, ita aſperſe him ang 
his Miniſters. With this tha Seſſion of Parliament 


ended. Init che Lords had rendered themſelves 
very conſiderables and had gained an univerſal Re- 


putation 


. ee All this was reported to the Houſe 
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1702. putation over the whole Nation: It is true, thoſe 
WW who had ' oppoſed the perſons,” that had carried 
matters before them in this Seſſion, were ſo near 
them in number, that things of the greateſt con- 
ſequence were carried only by one or two voices; 
therefore as they intended to have a clear Majority 
in both Houſes, in the next Seſſion, they prevailed 
with the Queen, ſoon after the Prorogation, to 
create four new Peers, who had been the violenteſt 
Some new of the whole Party; Finch, Gower, Granvil, and 
made, Young Seimour, were made Barons. Great re- 
flections were made upon this Promotion. When 
ſome ſevere things had been thrown out in the 
Houſe of Commons upon the oppoſition, . that 

they met with from the Lords, it was inſinuated, 
that is would be eaſy to find men of Merit and 
Eſtate to make a clear Majority in that Houſe: 
This was an open declaration of a deſign, to put 
every thing in the hands and power of that Party- 

It was alſo an encroachment on one of the ten- 
dereſt points of the Prerogative, to make motions 
of creating Peers in the Houſe of Commons. 
Hervey, tho' of the Other ſide, was at the ſame 
time made a Baron, by private favour. Thus the 
Seſſion of Parliament was brought to a much bet- 
ter concluſion, than could have been reaſonably 
expected by thoſe, who knew of whom it was con- 
ſtituted, and how: it had begun. No harm was 
done in it: The Succeſſion was fortified by a new 
ſecurity, and the popular clamours of Corruption 
and Peculate, with which the Nation had been ſo 
mn * were in a en meaſure - 
t 

The Proceedings of the Convocation, which ate 


| ceedings | at the ſame time, are next to be telated: At the 

in Con. firſt opening of it, there was à Conteſt between 
vocation” the Two Houſes, that laſted ſome days, concerning 
an Addreſs to the Queen. The Lower Houſe in- 
2 to ca rome reflettions on tlie former Reign, 


in 
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in imitation of what the Houſe of Commons had 1702. 


moſt of the Biſhops were pointed at by them; bur 
the Upper Houſe, refuſing to concur, the Lower 
Houſe receded, and ſo they both agreed in a very 


decent Addreſs. The Queen recaved it gracioully, 
- promiſing all favour and protection to the Church, 
and exhorting them all to Peace and Union among 


themſelves. After this, the Lower Houſe made 
an Addreſs to the Biſhops, that they might find 


an-expedient;, for putting an end to thoſe Diſputes, 


that had ſtopt the Proceedings of former Convo- 
cations: The Biſhops reſolved to offer them all 


that they could, without giving up their Character 
and Authority: So they made a Propoſition, that, 
in the intervals of Seſſions, the Lower Houſe might 


appoint Committees to. prepare Matters, and when 


_ buſineſs was brought regularly before them, that 


the Archbiſhop ſhould ſo order the Prorogations, 


that they might have convenient and «ſufficient 


time, to ſit and deliberate about it. This fully 
ſatisfſied many of that Body: But the Majority 


thought, this kept the matter ſtill in the Archbi- | 
| ſhop's Power, as it was indeed intended it ſhould : 


So. they made another application to the Biſhops, 


deſiring them to refer the points in queſtion to the 
Queen's deciſion, and to ſuch as ſhe ſhould appcint 
to hear and ſettle them. To this the Biſhops 


anſwered, that they reckoned themſelves ſafe and 


happy in the Queen's Protection, and would pay 
all due ſubmiſſion to her Pleaſure and Orders: But 


the Rights, which the Conſtitution of the Church 
and the Law had veſted in them, were Truſts 
lodged with them, which they were to convey to 
their Succeſſors, as they had received them from 
their Predeceſſors, and that it was not in their 
power to refer them. It would have been a ſtrange 
ſight, very acceptable to the enemies of the Church, 


chiefly to Papiſts, to ſee the Two Houſes of Con- 
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done, and theſe were worded ſo invidiouſly, tha 
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1702, vocation, pleading their Authority and Rights be- 
A fore a Committee of Council, that was to deter- 
mine the macter. This failing, the Lower Houſe 
tried what they could obtain of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; but they could not be earried further than 
a general Vote, which amounted to nothing, that 
they would ſtand by them in all their juſt Rights 
and Privileges. . They next made a ſeparate Ad- 
| Areſs to the Queen, defiring her Protection, pray- 
_ = "mo ing her to hear and determine the Diſpute: She 
BY received this tavourably.z ſhe ſaid, ſhe would con- 
ſider of it, and ſend them Her anſwer. The mate 
7 ter was now brought into the hands of the Mi- 
13 | niſters: The Earl of Nottingham was of their 
* ide, but confeſſed that he underſtood not the Con- 
| 44 troverſy: The Judges and the Queen's Council 
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were ordered to exaniine, how the matter ſtood in 
1 point of Law, which was thus ſtated to them: 
=. The conſtant practice, as far as we had Books or 
B19 Records, was, that the Archbiſhop prorogued the 
1 Convocation by a Schedule; of this the Form 
| , was ſo fixed, that it could not be altered but by 
8 5 

| 


A& of Parliament: There was a Clauſe in the 
Schedule, that continued all matters before the 
Convocation, in the ſtate in which they then were, 
to the day, to which He prorogued them; this 
. made it evident, that there could be no interme- 
l diate Seſſion, for a Seſſion of the Lower Houſe 
1 | could, by paſſing a Vote in any matter, alter the 
| Rare in Which it was. It was kept a ſecret, what 
FE opinion the Lawyers: came to, in this matter. It 
Ew, was not doubred, but they were againſt the pre- 
EG tenſions of the Lower Home : The Queen made 
$6653 no Anſwer to their Addreſs; and it was believed, 
. that the reaſon of this was, becauſe the Anſwer 
11 mult, according to the opinion of Lawyers, have 
1 FS been coptrary to what they expected: and there- 
| 3 fore the Miniſters choſe rather, to give no Anſwer, 
1 and that it ſhould jeem to be forgot, than that 
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ſuch an one ſhould be given, as would put an end 
to the Debate, which they intended to cheriſh and 


ſupport. | 
The Lower Houſe finding, that by oppoling their 


Biſhops in ſo rough as well as in ſo unheard of a 


manner, they were repreſented as favourers of 


Preſbyrery ; to clear themſclves of that imputation, 
came ſuddenly into a concluſion, that Epiſcopacy 
was of Divine and Apoſtolical Right. Ihe Farty 
that ſtuck together in their Votes, and kept their in- 
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termediate Seſſions ſigned this, and brought it up to 


the Biſhops, deſiring them to concur in ſettling 
the matter; ſo that it might be the ſtanding Rule 
of the Church. This was a plain attempt to make 


a Canon or Conſtitution, without obtaining a 


Royal Licence, which by the Statute confirming 
the ſubmiſſion of the Clergy in King Henry the 
Eighth's time, made both them, and all who choſe 


them, incur.a Premunire: So the Biſhops reſolved | 


not to entertain the ate be and a great 
many of the Lower Hoyle apprehending what 


the conſequense of ſuch proceedings might be, 
by @ Petition to the Biſhops, 


prayed that it 
might be entered in their Books, that they had 


not concurred in that Definition, nor in the Ad- 


dreſs made purſuant to it. The Lower Houſe 
looked on what they did in this matter, as 2 


 Maſter-piece : for if the Biſhops concurred with 


them, they reckoned they gained their point : and 
if they refuſed it, they reſolved to make them, 


But the Biſhops ſaw into their deſigns, ſent 


them for Anſwer, That they acquieſced in the 
Declaration, that was already made on that head, 

in the Preface to the Book of Ordinations z and 

that they did not think it ſafe, either for them or 

for the Clergy, to go further in that matter, with - 
out 2 Royal Licence, To this, a dark Anſwer . 

| | made, 


2 


who would not come up to ſuch a poſitive De- 
finition, paſs for ſecret favourers of Jr geo | 


5 Great diſ- 
tractions 


= among 722 "thro* the whole Body of the Clergy, and to 
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1 . made, * ſo all theſe matters were at a full ſtand, 

3 when the Seſſion came to an end, by the Proro- 
gation of the Parliament; Which was become ne 

ceſſary, the Two Houſes being fixed in a oppo- 

ſition to one anot her. 


From thoſe Diſputes i m Convitditon; Diviſions 


theClergy Be theſe, new names were found out; they were 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of HIGH CHURCH 
and LOW CHURCH. All that treated the 
Diſſenters with temper and moderation, and were 
for reſiding conſtantly at their Cures, and for la- 
bouring diligently in them; that expreſſed a zeal 
againſt the Prince of Wales; and for the Revo- 
lution:;: that wiſhed well to the preſent War, and 
to the Alliance againſt France, were reprefented 
as ſecret favourers of Preſpytery, and as ill affect 
ed to the Church, and were called Low Church- 
men: it was ſaid, that they were in the Church 
only, While the Law and Preferments were on its 
ſicle; but that they were ready to give it up, as 
ſoon as they ſaw a proper time for declaring em- 
ſelves: Wich theſe falſe and invidious Characters 
did the High Party endeavour to load all thoſe, 
who could not be brought into their meaſures and 
defigns: When the Seſſion was at an end, the 
Court waswholly take up with .the preparations 
on 26 hart Huey 
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